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DIMITROFF 
By  Harrison  Brown 

“  A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.  Look 
with  thine  ears :  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond 
simple  thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear ;  change  places :  and, 
handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief  ?  ” — 

King  Lear. 

"  You  wait  until  we  get  you  out  of  the  power  of  this  court, 
you  crook.” — General  GOring  to  Dimitroff. 

Like  an  ungainly  toad  the  Reichstag  building  squats  beside 
the  River  Spree,  its  stumpy  towers  bulging  up  like  eyes 
above  the  tree-tops  in  the  corner  of  the  Tiergarten.  It 
is  empty  now,  a  hollow  shell  which  has  had  its  day  and  served 
its  purpose.  The  legend  “  Zum  Deutschen  Volk  ”,  carved  in 
great  lettering  upon  its  western  front,  seems  as  hollow  as  the 
building  since  the  German  people  used  the  urn  to  vote  away 
their  liberty.  There  was  a  banquet  in  progress  that  February 
evening  when  the  Reichstag  burned.  They  say  that  the  wittiest 
and  most  shameless  of  the  Junkers,  Herr  Oldenburg- Januschau, 
had  cackled  when  they  brought  the  news  that  the  Reichstag 
was  burning,  “  At  last  they  have  found  a  use  for  it  ”.  He  little 
suspected,  this  old  survivor  from  the  feudal  past,  that  the  age¬ 
long  power  of  his  kind  would  also  crumble  in  the  ashes  of  the 
Session  Chamber.  Januschau,  the  same  who,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  earlier,  had  asked  the  Kaiser  to  be  allowed  a  lieutenant 
and  ten  men  with  which  to  clear  out  the  Deputies.  The  same 
who,  during  the  war  when  Germany  was  already  starving,  had 
announced  that  he  would  grow  food  only  for  himself,  since 
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the  market  prices  did  not  suit  his  appetite.  Januschau  who, 
in  the  summer  of  1932,  had  roared  from  a  Berlin  platform  that 
he  would  “  brand  this  people  with  a  constitution  which  would 
take  away  their  sight  and  hearing  Tout  arrive. 

Without  the  Reichstag  fire  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Nazis 
would  never  have  obtained  absolute  power.  It  was  the  Fire 
which  lit  the  flame  of  propaganda  and  flared  through  the  land 
“  the  exposure  of  the  Communist  menace  ”.  On  it  again  was 
based  the  famous  Decree  which  swept  away  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  citizen  and,  in  a  twinkling,  turned  Germany 
into  a  Slave  State.  The  Communists  had  fired  the  Reichstag 
as  a  sign  to  the  Bavarian  peasants  that  they  were  about  to  set 
light  to  farms  and  living  houses  !  It  was  a  “  sign  from  heaven  ”, 
said  Hitler.  The  shuddering  peasant  crossed  himself  and  voted 
Nazi. 

Berlin,  it  is  true,  was  more  sceptical.  The  Nationalist  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  remarked  next  day  that  it  was  incompre¬ 
hensible  that  a  Communist  could  be  found  so  foolish  as  to  commit 
the  crime.  The  Herren  Klub,  rendezvous  of  the  old  regime 
Nationalists,  did  not  at  first  see  the  implications,  and  chuckled 
that  “  Goring  had  made  a  good  job  of  it  ”.  The  same  view 
was  not  uncommon  in  Nazi  circles.  Foreign  observers  to  a  man 
ridiculed  the  official  explanation. 

Nevertheless,  all  Prussia  was  a  prey  to  anxiety  when  morning 
came.  The  night  had  been  a  busy  one.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men  had  been  aroused  from  their  beds  and  marched 
off  by  the  Storm  Troopers.  Most  of  them  were  to  disappear 
from  their  relatives  indefinitely,  some  were  never  heard  of 
again.  Ten  months  later  one  witness  in  the  Trial  was  asked, 
“  Where  is  your  husband  ?  ”  “  If  I  only  knew  !  ”  she  answered. 
“  I  think  he  must  be  in  Moabit  prison.”  Foreboding  had  hung 
heavy  in  the  air  for  weeks,  nerves  had  grown  more  tense  as 
Goring’s  edicts  to  the  police  became  more  savage.  Now  zero 
hour  had  come  ;  the  barrage  opened  ;  confusion,  fear  and 
whooping  fury  swept  through  the  land,  and  every  gamut  of 
the  emotions  was  run. 

On  that  morning,  the  28th  February  1933,  a  man  sat  chatting 
with  a  lady  passenger  over  breakfast  in  the  Munich-Berlin 
express.  Papers  had  come  aboard  the  train  at  the  last  stop,  .the 
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fire  was  headlined  in  them  and  excitement  spread  as  the  express 
approached  the  capital.  Dimitroff,  revolutionary  and  political 
student,  had  no  illusions  and  could  feel  no  surprise.  It  was 
not  his  affair,  however  ;  he  made  a  date  for  the  evening  with 
his  fellow  passenger,  and  went  about  his  business.  Ten  days 
later  he  lay  with  two  Bulgarian  compatriots  in  prison,  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  crime  on  the  sole  accusation  of  a  Nazi 
waiter.  In  near-by  cells  were  Torgler  and  the  Dutchman  van 
der  Lubbe. 

Dimitroff  was  fifty-one,  of  Bulgarian  peasant  stock.  His 
boyhood  had  been  spent  in  a  suburb  of  Sofia,  where  his  father 
kept  a  small  hat  shop.  Hard-working,  intelligent,  but  a  rebel 
from  childhood,  his  mother  declared  that  Georgi  got  into  more 
mischief  than  all  her  other  children  together,  but  was  rarely 
punished  “  because  he  never  lied  ”.  He  became  a  Communist 
in  his  teens,  for  ten  years  he  was  a  Deputy  in  the  Bulgarian 
Parliament.  Three  times  condemned  in  connection  with  risings, 
once,  in  his  absence,  to  death,  he  had  been  a  political  exile  for 
the  last  ten  years.  Now  the  Nazis  had  got  him. 

“  If  the  quality  of  Dimitroff  had  been  more  widely  known, 
the  agents  of  the  German  law  might  have  been  tempted,  like 
the  schoolboy  with  the  newt,  to  put  him  back  again.  Certainly 
they  caught  a  Tartar  when  they  took  Georgi  Dimitroff  ”,  writes 
Mr.  Reed,  in  what  must  certainly  be  the  classic  account  of  this 
historic  trial.*  Dimitroff  was  unknown  when  he  was  arrested, 
on  March  9th,  with  Popoff  and  Taneff,  in  the  Bayernhof 
restaurant.  Not  until  the  third  day  of  the  Trial,  on  September 
24th,  did  more  than  his  name  become  known  to  the  outside 
world. 

Within  a  week  he  began  to  figure  in  the  headlines.  After 
two  months  Dr.  Bunger,  the  Presiding  Judge,  told  him  “  almost 
paternally  ”  that  “  a  foreign  newspaper  had  said  that  you  are 
really  conducting  this  trial  ”.  In  the  end  he  came  to  dominate 
the  whole  proceedings,  and  men  in  other  countries,  miles  away, 
when  reading  of  his  expulsions  from  the  trial  room  for  in¬ 
subordination,  came  to  resent  them  as  fiercely  as  though  the 
injustice  had  been  inflicted  on  their  closest  friend. 

But  on  that  third  day  when  he  rose  to  be  examined  about  his 

*  The  Burning  of  the  Reichstag.  By  Douglas  Reed.  Gollancz. 
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past,  Dimitroff  had  a  world  against  him.  Here  was  the  very 
type  of  wretched  internationalist,  caught  in  the  act,  the  official 
statements  said,  a  miserable  Balkan  in  the  pay  of  Moscow 
come  there  to  undermine  the  Reich  and  stifle  awakening 
Germany.  Elsewhere  in  Courts,  Communists  were  being 
condemned  to  death  on  hearsay  evidence.  Germans  no  longer 
whispered  their  disagreement  with  the  Government.  Why  all 
this  pampering  of  the  foreigners  ? 

Dimitroff,  however,  was  not  oppressed  by  the  atmosphere. 
He  rose  as  coolly  as  though  he  were  a  witness  in  a  motor  accident ; 
without  haste  or  hatred,  dignified  and  firm,  his  voice  rang 
clearly  through  the  room  as  he  said  aloud  things  which  only 
German  lunatics  would  mutter  in  the  streets.  A  Communist 
outlaw,  he  should  have  been  afraid  ;  a  foreign  criminal  before 
the  highest  German  Court,  humility  at  least  should  be  his  attitude. 
But  Dimitroff  was  proud  of  his  career,  he  boasted  rather,  his 
very  bearing  was  an  irritation.  All  the  dragooning  of  the  red- 
robed  judges  could  not  make  him  behave,  as  he  said,  “  like  a 
prisoner  of  war  or  a  soldier  in  barracks  ”,  nor  force  upon  him 
an  inferiority  he  was  incapable  of  feeling.  ”  Speak  only  about 
your  person  ”,  snapped  the  Presiding  Judge,  as  the  glorification 
of  revolution  poured  out.  Dimitroff  bowed.  ”  Precisely  to 
that  end  do  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  I  am  ”,  he  answered,  and 
proceeded  undeterred  upon  his  way. 

His  life  had  been  eventful.  In  other  circumstances  he  would 
have  been  a  schoolboy’s  hero  round  whom  hung  legends  of 
escapes  at  night  and  marches  through  the  mountains  with  his 
followers.  There  was,  too,  a  dramatic  quality  about  his  mind 
which  made  his  every  movement  interesting  and  which,  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  most  expressive  face,  combined  to  produce  what 
fiction  writers  call  an  exciting  personality.  From  his  very 
first  word  the  correspondents  came  to  recognize  him  as  the  pivot 
of  the  trial.  Absorbed  though  most  of  them  were  at  first  in 
the  political  aspects  of  the  business,  Dimitroff  forced  the  human 
element  upon  them.  Soon  he  was  being  sharply  told  to  moderate 
his  tone,  and  at  once  electrified  the  Court  by  eloquently  holding 
out  his  handcuffed  wrists  before  him.  A  little  patience,  please, 
some  excitability  was  surely  comprehensible,  ‘‘  since  I  have  been 
six  months  in  prison,  and  during  five  months  of  that  time  was 
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shackled  day  and  night,  and  I  am,  at  that,  a  completely  innocent 
man 

Later,  Dr.  Biinger  told  him  that  the  couple  with  whom  he 
had  lodged  had  attempted  suicide  :  he  had  brought  trouble 
on  them.  It  was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  it,  said  Dimitroff. 
“  Not  I,  but  the  methods  of  the  police  have  driven  them  to 
it.”  Angrily  the  Presiding  Judge  said  that  was  not  true,  and 
warned  the  prisoner  to  be  careful.  “  You  provoked  me  ”, 
answered  the  Bulgarian. 

Courage  is  an  overworked  word.  Foolhardiness,  a  gust  of 
passion,  ignorance  of  danger,  and  much  else  is  written  of  as 
bravery.  Dimitroff  was  far  too  intelligent  to  be  unaware  of 
the  danger  in  which  he  stood  ;  passion,  it  is  true,  often  shook 
him,  for  passion  forms  a  large  part  of  his  tempestuous  tem¬ 
perament.  But  there  were  hours,  also,  in  which  spectators 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  alike  became  listless  and  weary,  but 
through  which  Dimitroff  worked  unceasingly,  watching  for 
openings,  checking  up  discrepancies,  making  his  endless  notes. 
His  alert  brain  and  eager,  questioning  mind  were  never  listless  ; 
he  sniped  the  Prosecution,  carried  on  guerrilla  war  continually 
with  the  impatient  Judge  and  often  hampering  Counsel.  Big 
or  small,  charwoman,  tramp  or  Nazi  Minister,  no  matter  what 
witness  stood  against  him,  Dimitroff  betrayed  no  sign  of  ner¬ 
vousness  ;  if  he  showed  no  respect  for  authority,  he  showed 
even  less  for  his  personal  safety.  He  read  the  Nazi  Press  which 
openly  demanded  his  head  ;  he  listened  to  threats  in  Court 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  might  have  curdled  the  blood  of 
any  man.  But  none  of  it  influenced  a  single  gesture.  This  was 
no  case  of  courage  screwed  up  for  an  hour  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
here,  at  last  and  anyhow,  was  a  man  born  fearless. 

That  much  the  public  came  to  understand,  and  at  the  end 
he  had  the  world  all  with  him,  and  it  saved  his  life.  But  it  was 
Dimitroff  himself  who  forced  the  world  to  be  his  ally.  A  drab 
world,  fed  on  tinsel  fame  and  Hollywood  heroes,  for  once  found 
one  whose  valour  was  not  faked.  The  world  may  take  credit 
that  it  recognized  him,  and  Dimitroff  that  he  helped  the  world 
grow  bigger. 

The  Fire  Trial  fell  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  and  longest, 
the  prosecution  sought  to  establish  its  charge  of  incendiarism 
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against  the  five  prisoners.  The  second  part  was  designed  to 
show  their  “  moral  complicity  ”  as  Communists.  In  the  first, 
the  prosecution  failed  dismally.  Quite  early  in  the  proceedings 
the  prosecution  accepted  Dimitroff’s  alibi.  Tactically  the 
Bulgarian  might  well  have  considered  it  his  best  course  to  keep 
quiet.  He  thought  the  opposite,  and  he  was  right.  Had  he 
not  fought  like  a  lion  the  chances  are  that  he  and  his  compatriots 
would  still  have  been  acquitted,  but  they  would  never  have 
left  Germany. 

The  tatterdemalion  file  of  witnesses  crept  on.  They  came 
from  every  comer  of  the  Reich,  and  farther  still  afield.  There 
were  tramps  and  officers,  unhappy  men  from  Concentration 
Camps  (one  of  whom  cried  that  he  “  had  suffered  enough  ”). 
Experts  and  journalists,  gossips,  students  and  common  thieves 
seeking  grace  through  perjury.  All  and  sundry  passed  under  the 
flail  of  Dimitroff’s  hampered  questioning,  for  the  majority  of 
his  questions  were  disallowed,  and  he  had  always  someone 
tugging  at  his  sleeve,  or  the  bench  rebuking  him.  He  had  a 
foreign  tongue  to  contend  with,  too,  and  often  the  witnesses 
spoke  in  strange  provincial  dialect. 

No  matter  !  With  pugnacious  jaw  thrust  forward  or  his 
rugged  head  thrown  back,  his  features  often  as  eloquent  as  his 
questions  were  searching,  Dimitroff  continued  to  defend  himself, 
his  fellow-prisoners,  and  the  cause  of  Communism.  “  Such 
bad  luck  for  the  prosecution  ”,  he  taunted,  “  that  so  many  of 
their  witnesses  are  lunatics,  morphinists,  or  thieves.”  And 
again  later,  during  the  political  period  of  the  Trial,  when  he  alone 
seemed  to  survive  undamped  the  effect  of  long  documents  read 
out  monotonously,  Dimitroff  commiserated  with  the  Public 
Prosecutor  that  ”  the  brew  he  had  cooked  should  not  taste  as 
good  as  he  had  expected  ”. 

One  thing  always  infuriated  him,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
other  Bulgarians,  too.  It  was  the  prosecution’s  insinuation  that 
their  political  convictions  placed  them  in  the  same  class  as  the 
criminals  amongst  the  witnesses.  It  was  a  strange  attitude  in 
any  case,  and  no  doubt  Dimitroff,  had  he  not  felt  the  honour 
to  be  a  doubtful  one,  would  have  pointed  out  that,  by  such  a 
ruling,  he  was  in  the  felon  class  with  Hitler,  who  had  also 
suffered  imprisonment  for  political  reasons.  When  Popoff  was 
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confronted  with  a  man  serving  eight  years  for  burglary,  he  spoke 
contemptuously  of  “  this  thief  and  liar  ”,  and  Taneff  quietly 
indicated  through  his  interpreter  that  he  “  had  no  acquaintances 
amongst  thieves  At  the  end  of  this  trial,  which  the  most 
charitable  neutral  observers  said  was  rarely  far  from  the  stink 
of  perjury,  Dimitroff  declared  that  he  had  said  no  word  which 
was  not  true.  By  then  it  seemed  the  Court  believed  him. 

But,  in  addition  to  his  incessant  attacking  of  the  prosecution, 
Dimitroff  had  his  own  theory  of  the  fire,  and  pressed  it  when¬ 
ever  opportune.  His  opinion  of  the  findings  of  the  preliminary 
investigation  was  contemptuous.  Indeed,  the  only  individual 
in  the  Trial  for  whom  he  showed  personal  antipathy  was  the 
examining  Magistrate,  Dr.  Vogt,  whom  he  proved  to  his  face 
to  be  a  liar  and  showed  to  the  world  to  be  a  thug.  Dimitroff 
believed  van  der  Lubbe,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  have 
been  the  tool  of  the  Nazis.  He  was  not  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  reconstruction  of  the  fire  in  the  Reichstag,  but,  with  the 
rest  of  the  court,  he  had  inspected  the  underground  passage 
between  the  building  and  the  Speaker’s  residence  and  Reichstag 
engine-room.  Incendiary  material  had  been  laid  in  the  Session 
Chamber  by  men  who  knew  when  they  could  do  it  without 
disturbance.  Seven  or  eight  men  at  least  had  been  necessary, 
official  statements  had  said,  and  Goring  himself  believed  the 
tunnel  to  have  been  used.  The  Nazis  sought  to  prove  that  the 
Communists  had  done  it.  They  failed  to  produce  any  stronger 
evidence  than  the  “  intuition  ”  of  Goring  and  the  “  natural 
assumption  ”  of  Helldorf  (who,  incidentally,  claimed  to  have 
heard  of  the  fire  half  an  hour  before  it  started). 

Dimitroff  alone  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavour  to  prove 
that  those  who  were  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  the  fire  had  also 
planned  and  laid  it.  That  he  did  not  prove  it  is  scarcely  sur¬ 
prising,  but  that,  with  his  own  alibi  admitted,  he  should  have 
so  passionately  persisted,  is  further  evidence  of  his  dauntless 
nature.  Van  der  Lubbe,  said  the  Nazis,  had  planned  the  fire 
with  his  accomplices  in  “  the  Communist  stronghold  ”  of 
Neukolln.  Dimitroff ’s  theory  was  that  van  der  Lubbe  had  been 
“  got  at  ”  by  Nazis  in  Hennigsdorf,  a  more  “  respectable  ” 
residential  district,  which  the  Dutch  boy  had  visited  the  day 
before  the  fire.  So  persistent  was  Dimitroff  in  pressing  the 
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point  that  at  length  the  court  was  constrained  to  investigate 
van  der  Lubbe’s  movements  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 

Had  he  been  a  highly  paid  prosecuting  counsel,  Dimitroff 
could  not  have  been  more  oblivious  to  his  surroundings  than 
he  was  during  this  session  of  the  Trial.  He  got  no  proof,  but 
he  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself,  and  he  certainly  provided 
one  more  dramatic  interlude.  “  Where  were  you  on  the  day 
before  the  fire  ?  ”  van  der  Lubbe  was  asked.  And  to  the  vast 
excitement  of  the  court  there  came  the  answer,  “  With  the 
Nazis  ”.  “  Dotted  lines  from  Dimitroff  *s  eyes  to  van  der  Lubbe’s 
lips  could  almost  be  seen  at  this  point  ”,  writes  Mr.  Reed. 

But  the  trail  fell  flat.  In  answer  to  the  questions  which  bubbled 
forth  from  the  Bulgarian,  the  half-awake  or  half-witted  boy 
would  only  say  that  he  had  fired  the  Reichstag  alone.  It  seems 
he  had  met  a  Nazi  procession,  no  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  thus 
he  had  “  been  with  the  Nazis  ”.  In  his  final  speech  in  the  Trial, 
just  before  he  dissolved  the  court  in  laughter  for  the  last  time 
by  demanding  “  compensation  ”  for  his  wasted  time,  Dimitroff 
turned  fiercely  on  the  wretched  Dutchman,  then  slavering  and 
giggling  in  his  seat.  ”  There  sits  this  stupid  dupe,  this  shabby 
Faust,  but  Mephistopheles  is  absent.  The  alliance  was  struck 
in  Hennigsdorf  between  political  madness  and  political  provo¬ 
cation  ”,  he  said. 

Goring  was  not  troubled  by  any  such  niceties  of  evidence 
as  the  whereabouts  of  the  accused  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 
As  he  had  entered  the  Reichstag  on  the  night  of  the  fire  he  had 
overheard  the  one  word  ”  arson  ”.  “  And  then  it  was  as  if  a 
veil  had  suddenly  been  lifted  from  my  eyes.  In  that  moment 
I  knew  :  ‘  The  Communist  Party  is  guilty  of  this  fire  ’.  I  could 
only  wish  that  the  outer  world  had  seen  it  just  like  that.”  Too 
bad  it  didn’t.  But  it  mattered  little.  He  had  ‘‘  intended  to 
hang  van  der  Lubbe  at  once  ”,  but  had  decided  there  must  be 
more  of  them,  and  this  one  might  serve  as  bait.  In  any  case, 
”  let  the  trial  end  as  it  will  ”,  scoffed  this  strange  Premier, 
”  I  will  find  the  guilty  and  lead  them  to  punishment  ”. 

General  Goring  appeared  less  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution 
than  to  answer  the  Brown  Book’s  allegations  against  himself. 
To  this  end  he  harangued  the  court  a  full  two  hours,  dutifully 
cheered  at  intervals  by  a  retinue  of  Brown  Shirts.  The  situation 
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was  piquant.  Not  every  day  does  a  Cabinet  Minister  have  to 
defend  himself  in  public  from  a  charge  of  arson.  Dimitroff 
seemed  impressed  by  his  opportunity. 

When  the  oration  was  over,  the  Bulgarian  was  seen  standing 
in  his  place,  waiting  to  question.  The  unhappy  Presiding 
Judge  prepared  for  action ;  “  spectators  craned  their  necks  ; 
the  expression  of  somewhat  apprehensive  expectation  on  their 
faces  was  like  unto  that  seen  in  a  Bateman  drawing.  A  tense 
silence  descended  on  the  court.  It  was  the  lull  before  the 
storm  ”.  “  This  conviction  of  yours  that  the  Communists  are 
guilty  of  the  fire  ”,  said  Dimitroff,  “  may  it  not  have  influenced 
the  whole  police  and  judicial  investigation,  have  guided  it  into 
one  channel  and  closed  all  other  channels  of  investigation  ?  ” 
‘‘If  so,  I  influenced  them  in  the  right  direction  ”,  answered 
Goring  to  a  chorus  of  “  Bravos  !  ”.  Dimitroff  swept  the 
applauding  yes-men  with  a  contemptuous  glance  :  ‘‘  Yes,  of 
course,  bravo,  bravo,  bravo  ”,  he  said. 

The  storm  soon  broke.  The  man  who  held  the  lives  of 
millions  in  his  hand  was  accustomed  to  grovellings,  not  to  the 
sort  of  looks  Dimitroff  gave  him.  The  jangled  nerves  of  the 
morphinist  broke  down,  he  raged  and  bellowed,  shook  his 
fists  and  danced  in  frenzy  before  the  highest  court  in  Germany. 
General  Goring,  Premier  of  Prussia  and  Minister  of  this  and 
that,  ‘‘  was  not  a  pretty  sight  ”. 

There  are  moments  when  so  much  emotion  is  packed  within 
four  walls  that  it  seems  they  must  fall  outwards  with  the  strain 
of  holding  it.  It  was  so  that  day  in  Berlin.  The  livid  fury  of 
the  German  Nero,  the  seething  indignation  of  his  followers 
in  the  gallery,  the  anxious  twittering  of  the  Judges  and  ill- 
concealed  alarm  of  the  guards  and  petty  officials,  all  combined 
to  make  as  tense  a  situation  as  any  court  of  law  has  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  And  the  object  of  all  this  concentrated  emotion,  the 
swarthy  Bulgarian  Communist,  flashed  back  contempt  for 
hatred.  Alone  and  in  the  power  of  the  wild  beasts,  his  life 
already  done  with,  his  head,  it  seemed,  already  lost,  Dimitroff 
stood  uncowed  and  smiled  disdain  upon  the  red-faced  maniac 
whose  sadism  had  long  since  earned  him  the  loathing  of  the 
civilized  world. 

‘‘  Are  you  afraid  of  my  questions,  Herr  Minister-President 
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Goring  ?  ”  called  the  outlaw  above  the  tumult.  That  was  the 
climax  :  pandemonium  broke  loose.  Dr.  Biinger  shouting  “  out 
with  him,  out  with  him  ”,  Goring  beside  himself,  and  then  the 
famous  threat  which  bids  fair  to  last  as  long  as  Germany.  Alone 
in  his  cell  that  night  even  Dimitroff  must  have  felt  some  anxiety 
about  the  future. 

Three  days  later,  however,  Dimitroff  was  again  face  to  face 
with  a  Nazi  meteor.  Dr.  Goebbels  does  not  shout,  he  referred 
often  to  ”  provocative  questions  ”,  and  Dimitroff  was  constantly 
admonished  and  threatened  with  expulsion.  But  Goebbels  is  at 
once  the  most  intelligent  and  most  cynical  of  the  Nazi  hierarchy,  the 
snake  who  has  twice  deserted  Hitler,  and  each  time  he  scrambled 
back  to  safety  when  he  saw  the  revolt  was  hopeless.  Dr.  Goebbels 
hoped  to  shine  in  contrast  with  his  rival  Goring.  He  knew,  as 
Propaganda  Minister,  what  effect  Dimitroff  was  having  on 
sentiment  abroad.  Goebbels  caused  no  riot,  but  he  scarcely 
shone.  He  seemed  indeed,  under  Dimitroff ’s  questions,  to  give 
away  the  case  for  ferocious  measures  against  ‘‘  the  Communist 
menace  ”.  But  he  used  his  charm,  and  the  court  applauded  him. 

When  the  stars  had  gone,  the  case  became  more  human. 
Perhaps,  says  Mr.  Reed,  ”  the  court  felt  that  where  such  men 
as  Goring  and  Goebbels  had  failed  to  master  Dimitroff,  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  succeed,  whatever  the  papers  said  ”.  The 
papers  said  plenty.  When  the  verdict  finally  came,  the  chief 
Nazi  organ  denounced  it  as  ‘‘a  triumph  of  dead  paragraphs  of 
Roman  Law  over  sound  sentiment  and  the  law  of  the  people  ”. 
In  writing  thus,  the  Volkischer  Beobachter  itself  pronounced  a 
verdict  on  Nazi  Germany.  Torgler,  acquitted  by  that  same 
Chamber  of  the  Reich  Supreme  Court  before  which  Hitler 
once  shouted  “  Heads  shall  roll  ”,  is  still  a  victim  of  Nazi 
jungle  morals.  Perhaps  Dimitroff,  and  the  companions  for 
whom  he  fought,  will  prove  the  last  in  Germany  for  whose 
benefit  the  ”  dead  paragraphs  ”  of  civilization  will  be  revived. 
If  so,  then  for  once  at  least  the  gods  may  be  said  to  have  looked 
with  favour  on  superior  courage. 
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By  Austin  Hopkinson,  M.P. 

TO  those  who  find  enjoyment  in  paradox  and  whimsicality, 
the  present  political  situation  must  be  a  delightful  study. 
But  those  who  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  may  well  find  it  less  amusing.  For  their  only 
comfort  is  the  knowledge  that  many  incidents  in  our  past  history 
appear  to  show  that  we  can  safely  practise  absurdities,  yet  still 
survive,  and  can  even  draw  national  progress  from  national 
illogicality.  The  supreme  paradox  is,  of  course,  our  Prime 
Minister.  In  the  autumn  of  1931  we  were  on  the  brink  of  the 
abyss.  That  is  to  say,  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when 
employers  of  labour  would  have  sent  their  cheques  to  the  bank 
on  Friday  to  obtain  cash  for  the  week’s  wages,  and  would  have 
failed  to  get  it.  For  us,  such  a  situation  would  probably  involve 
an  immediate  breakdown  of  civilized  life,  and  it  was  directly 
brought  within  the  range  of  possibility  by  the  policy  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues,  whose  childish  notions  of 
national  finance  had  been  put  into  practice  with  a  result  as  fatal 
as  it  was  inevitable.  The  nation  realized  its  peril,  demanded 
a  constitutional  dictatorship,  signified  its  readiness  to  submit 
to  the  unpleasant  process  of  financial  rehabilitation,  called  for 
a  strong  man,  and  acclaimed — Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald. 

But,  underlying  the  superficial  delight  of  our  nation  in  political 
farce,  is  a  hidden  vein  of  common  sense.  So,  having  satisfied 
the  former  in  the  way  mentioned  above,  we  eased  the  discomfort 
of  the'  latter  by  arranging  to  have  two  Prime  Ministers.  This 
Consulate  of  Caesar  and  Garrulous  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and 
has  been  so  successful  that  we  can,  without  immediate  risk  or 
ruin,  practice  in  a  modified  form  some  of  the  political  follies 
which  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  two  and  a  half 
years  ago. 
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When  we  look  beyond  our  own  frontiers  we  can,  I  think, 
realize  even  more  vividly  the  absurdity  of  our  own  political 
situation.  The  ape  and  the  tiger  are  far  from  being  dead,  as 
we  imagined  them  to  be  in  the  optimistic  nineteenth  century. 
They  are  very  much  alive  and  are  making  a  supreme  effort  to 
gain  control  of  humanity.  They  have  established  themselves 
in  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  Chelsea,  and  parts  of  Oxford,  whence 
they  scream  their  war-cry  of  “  Back  to  the  jungle  again  ”.  It 
is  useless  any  longer  to  pretend  that  we  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  Fascism  and  Bolshevism.  For  we  are  well  aware  that  they 
are  simply  the  outward  symptoms  of  world-wide  degeneracy, 
of  refusal  to  continue  the  evolutionary  struggle,  and  of  a  deliberate 
move  toward  reversion,  both  biological  and  intellectual.  We 
know  that,  in  all  probability,  this  new  diabolism  will  dominate 
the  whole  of  humanity  unless  we  are  prepared  to  fight  it — not 
with  argument,  for  it  is  impervious  to  that,  but  with  guns  and 
aeroplanes.  We  understand  at  last  what  it  is  for  which  our 
long  history  has  been  preparing  us,  and  we  know  well  that  all 
who  still  cherish  hope  for  humanity  look  to  our  country  for  a 
definite  lead.  They  look  to  us  for  clear  vision,  unflinching 
determination,  and  skill  in  battle — and  they  see  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  making  gestures. 

The  reader  must  not,  however,  think  that  I  advocate  a  change 
of  nominal  Prime  Minister.  That  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  For  the  Conservative  party,  through  its  leader,  under- 
,  took  to  maintain  Mr.  MacDonald  in  office  for  as  long  a  period 

I  as  might  elapse  before  he  should  realize  that  his  continuance 

I  there  would  put  an  almost  intolerable  strain  upon  Mr.  Baldwin. 

The  latter  is  perhaps  the  only  man  prominent  in  politics  today 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  risk  political  ruin  by  carrying 
out  such  an  undertaking,  and  to  perceive  that  it  is  vastly  more 
important  that  promises  should  be  fulfilled  than  that  the  present 
farcical  situation  should  be  ended  by  a  withdrawal  of  that 
support  which  alone  can  keep  our  present  Prime  Minister  on 
his  perch. 

The  pretence  that  the  present  Government  is  national  and 
[  non-party  need  not  be  maintained,  for  it  deceives  no  one.  It 

I  is,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  a  Conservative  Party 

I  Government,  whose  first  care  on  taking  office  was  to  introduce 

! 

I 
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a  cut-and-dried  scheme  of  Protection,  of  which  the  details 
had  been  lying  ready  in  the  party  offices  for  some  time  before 
the  General  Election  of  1931.  The  failure  of  Protection  to 
restore  prosperity  to  our  industries,  and  the  insuperable  bar 
presented  by  the  Ottawa  Agreements  to  any  rational  system  of 
international  trade  reciprocity  have  naturally  given  rise  to  a 
search  for  a  scapegoat.  Disappointed  office-seekers  and  the 
congenitally  disloyal  members  of  the  Conservative  Party  have 
found  one  in  Mr.  Baldwin,  whose  crime  is  that  he  values  the 
honour  of  his  party  more  highly  than  its  immediate  advantage. 
The  open  attacks  upon  him  and  the  poisonous  propaganda 
which  is  being  circulated  more  secretly  are  now  mainly  based 
upon  the  ground  that  he  is  betraying  the  party  by  insisting 
upon  fulfilling  the  understanding  arrived  at  in  1931.  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  apparently  satisfied  with  this  state  of  affairs  ; 
and  there,  for  the  moment,  the  matter  rests. 

Students  of  politics,  however,  naturally  expect  that  there  will 
shortly  be  changes  of  personnel  in  the  Government,  since  it 
is  likely  to  remain  in  office  for  another  two  years  and  certain 
misfits  are  overdue  for  correction.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  in  existence  any  agreement  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  must  remain  in  the  Cabinet.  But  the  fact  that  he  is 
still  there  seems  to  indicate  that  some  such  undertaking  has 
been  given.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his  presence 
otherwise,  and  doubtless  a  similar  reason  may  be  sought  in  the 
case  of  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  though  in  this 
instance  the  pledge  did  not  include  cabinet  rank  and  was  pre¬ 
sumably  given,  not  at  the  General  Election,  but  about  the  period 
of  the  Samuelite  exodus. 

Only  extreme  party  prejudice  could  suggest  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Attorney-General,  Home  Secretary,  Secretary 
for  India,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Minister  of  Labour, 
War  Secretary,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  most  holders 
of  minor  offices,  are  not  competent.  Many,  of  whom  I  am  one, 
disagree  with  much  of  their  policy.  But  that  fact  should  not 
make  us  blind  to  the  advantage  of  having  honourable  and  capable 
men  in  charge  of  departments  of  state.  With  all  its  faults,  the 
Conservative  Party  can  at  least  find  men  enough  to  make  up  a 
Cabinet  which  inspires  confidence,  if  not  enthusiasm.  Unhappily, 
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the  other  two  parties  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  such  material, 
which  becomes  more  acute  every  year  that  passes. 

The  position  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  is 
curiously  like  that  in  which  the  late  Lord  Haldane  found  himself 
in  his  later  years.  Whenever  the  opportunity  has  occurred, 
I  have  asked  the  opinion  of  distinguished  soldiers  about  the 
latter.  Invariably  they  have  told  me  that  he  was  probably  the 
greatest  War  Secretary  that  we  have  ever  had  and,  aided  by 
his  military  advisers,  made  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  regiments 
and  batteries  into  a  real  army,  a  thing  we  had  never  possessed 
before.  Yet  he  was  hounded  out  of  office  by  one  of  the  vilest 
campaigns  of  calumny  that  blatant  ignorance  has  ever  organized. 
In  the  same  way,  Lord  Halifax,  as  Viceroy  of  India,  was  a  target 
for  ignorant  abuse  during  his  whole  period  of  office.  To  be 
the  Viceroy  of  India  in  these  days  with  a  Socialist  Government 
in  England  is  one  of  the  most  nerve-racking  experiences  that 
any  man  could  have.  Yet  Lord  Halifax  (or  Lord  Irwin,  as  he 
then  was)  managed  to  break  the  power  of  Gandhi  and  thus  to 
render  possible  the  policy  pursued  by  his  successor.  Already  a 
certain  number  of  people  are  beginning  to  understand  his  work, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  all  probability  he,  unlike  Lord 
Haldane,  will  live  for  many  years  after  his  fellow-countrymen 
have  learnt  the  truth.  Certainly  a  Government  of  which  Mr. 
Baldwin  is,  if  not  de  jurCy  at  least  de  facto y  the  head  would  be 
seriously  weakened  if  Lord  Halifax  left  it. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  undoubtedly  the 
mystery-man  of  the  Cabinet.  If  ever  a  man  had  the  appearance 
of  knowing  exactly  what  he  is  doing  and  whither  his  policy  is 
leading  him,  Mr.  Runciman  is  that  man.  The  usual  attitude 
of  Cabinet  Ministers  is  one  of  innocent  wonder  at  the  policies 
they  are  perpetrating,  and  devout  but  surprised  thankfulness 
when  they  see  their  way  clearly  for  as  much  as  a  week  ahead. 
But  it  is  obvious  to  any  observer  that  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  looks  forward  very  much  further  than  that,  and  is 
perfectly  satisfied  that  matters  are  moving  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  intends  them  to  move.  Who  can  say,  however,  what 
his  policy  is  ?  I  well  remember  an  occasion  early  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  Parliament  when  he  made  a  speech  on  the  steel 
industry  which  was  the  most  brilliant  exposition  of  the  unwisdom 
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of  protective  duties  that  I  have  ever  heard.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  acquiesced  in  an  arrangement  for  imposing  an  import  duty 
on  iron  and  steel,  which  duty  is  to  lapse  if  the  industry  fails  to 
“  reorganize  ”  itself.  No  one  knows  what  “  reorganization  ” 
means,  if  indeed  it  has  any  meaning  at  all  and  is  not  merely  a 
catchword.  Not  even  his  bitterest  enemy  would  accuse  Mr. 
Runciman  of  any  love  of  catchwords. 

Having  imposed  import  duties  to  prevent  our  foreign  customers 
from  obtaining  sterling  wherewith  to  buy  our  coal,  he  then 
skilfully  arranges  trade  agreements,  removing  those  duties  and 
thus  enabling  our  customers  to  buy  our  coal  again,  as  they 
did  before  he  prevented  them  from  doing  so.  He  now  proposes 
to  introduce  legislation  designed  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  in 
this  country  and  to  give  the  foreign  buyer  of  our  coal  a  sub¬ 
stantial  cash  present  with  every  ton  which  he  buys,  thus  making 
British  coal  dear  at  home  and  cheap  abroad.  As  this  brilliant 
policy  has  already  been  adopted  by  Continental  coal-producing 
countries,  we  shall  soon  establish  a  trade  Utopia  in  which  no 
coal  will  ever  be  consumed  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  mined, 
unless  it  has  first  been  sent  abroad  and  shipped  back  to  its 
country  of  origin,  when  the  export  subsidy  can  be  handed  back 
to  the  consumer,  together  with  the  coal,  thus  reducing  to  its 
natural  level  the  net  price  which  he  pays  for  the  latter. 

The  above  example  will,  I  think,  cause  the  reader  to  agree 
that  Mr.  Runciman  is  a  mystery  unsolved.  That  there  is  some 
good  and  sufficient  reason  behind  his  incomprehensible  actions 
no  impartial  observer  can  doubt.  But  I  would  hazard  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  no  man  on  earth,  except  himself  and  Mr.  Baldwin, 
knows  what  it  is. 

A  minor  mystery  is  embodied  in  the  Minister  of  Health,  who 
appears  to  have  conceived  a  strong  distaste  for  our  system  of 
local  government.  Presumably  our  ancestors,  when  establishing 
that  system,  divided  up  the  country  into  a  number  of  semi- 
autonomous  areas  in  order  to  encourage  local  patriotism  and 
to  induce  men,  who  desired  the  welfare  of  their  district,  to  give 
their  services  in  governing  it.  The  Local  Government  Board, 
now  the  Ministry  of  Health,  was  set  up  to  advise  the  local  bodies 
and,  when  necessary,  to  encourage  the  laggards  and  restrain 
the  over-zealous.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  honest  man  of 
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good  standing  would  ever  take  part  in  local  government  from 
any  other  motive  than  that  of  designing  and  carrying  out  a 
policy  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbours  and  the  improvement  of 
his  district.  There  are  unhappily  some  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
so  degraded  that  membership  of  a  municipal  council  might  be 
regarded  as  enhancing  their  social  position,  and  doubtless  a 
number  of  these  seek  to  take  part  in  local  government  for  that 
reason.  Some  also  there  are  who  do  so  because  they  think  that 
they  can  serve  their  financial  or  other  personal  interests  thereby. 
But  long  experience  on  a  local  council  has  convinced  me  that 
such  work  can  have  no  attraction  for  those  who  are  neither 
knaves  nor  fools,  except  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  district 
enriched  and  improved  by  wise  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

But  the  policy  of  the  present  Minister  of  Health  appears  to 
be  intended  to  make  an  end  of  such  disinterested  service.  The 
autonomy  of  local  authorities  is  being  encroached  upon  to  a 
greater  and  greater  extent.  Councils  are  being  coerced  into 
raising  rates  for  purposes  of  which  they  cannot,  in  the  present 
state  of  trade  depression,  approve.  Huge  half-bankrupt  muni¬ 
cipalities,  who  by  transport  monopolies,  vast  housing  subsidies 
provided  by  the  taxpayers,  and  constantly  increasing  assessments, 
can  make  a  specious  show  of  solvency,  are  encouraged  to  spread 
their  blighting  influence  over  neighbouring  territories,  and  to 
render  sterile  for  indefinite  periods  the  land  in  progressive 
areas  by  joint  town-planning  schemes.  I  have  expressed  amaze¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Runciman  should  allow  himself  to  seem  to  be 
deceived  by  the  cant  phrase  “  reorganization  of  industry  It 
is  equally  surprising  to  find  Sir  E.  Hilton  Young  apparently 
entranced  by  the  cant  phrase  “  town-planning  ”.  For  town- 
planners  admittedly  have  no  notion  of  what  they  are  planning 
for.  They  plan  for  the  sake  of  planning.  Their  schemes  show 
that  they  have  a  vague  idea  that  the  habits  of  the  people,  their 
means  of  livelihood,  the  methods  of  transport,  and  the  technique 
of  building,  will  always  remain  as  they  are  now,  and  that  the 
population  will  continually  increase.  One  cannot  but  feel 
sympathy  for  future  generations  who  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  fitting  to  the  requirements  of  1964  a  country  planned 
for  the  requirements  of  1934. 

A  joint  Area  Town-Planning  Committee  is  naturally  a  re- 
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ceptacle  for  the  ignorant  busybodies  of  that  area,  who  bemuse 
themselves  with  cant  while  some  ambitious  or  interested  person 
uses  them  to  further  his  own  schemes.  A  district  compelled, 
as  mine  has  been,  to  submit  to  their  domination  can  never  be 
administered  successfully,  and  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  carry  out  any  long-term  policy.  But  in  this  matter  it 
may  be  that  I  am  not  unprejudiced.  After  many  years  of  service 
on  a  local  authority,  during  which  time  I  was  able  to  save  my 
district  from  the  foolish  schemes  of  Dr.  Addison  and  Mr.  A. 
Greenwood,  I  find  myself  driven  out  of  local  government  work 
by  the  man  who,  one  might  have  thought,  would  have  perceived 
the  fundamental  fallacy  of  town-planning.  And  no  doubt  many 
others  will  find  themselves  shortly  in  the  same  position  as  myself. 

In  discussing  possible  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Press  has  made  a  very  bitter  attack  upon  the 
Foreign  Secretary  and  has,  indeed,  in  many  cases  far  exceeded 
what  may  be  regarded  as  fair  criticism.  That  the  policies 
pursued  by  Sir  John  Simon  have  failed  is  quite  manifest.  But 
those  policies,  being  founded  upon  meaningless  internationalism, 
were  doomed  to  failure  and  were,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  policies  of  the  Government  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  evidently  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  nations 
are  longing  to  embrace  one  another  and  that  a  liberal  provision 
of  round  tables  with  plenty  of  verbosity  are  all  that  is  required 
to  introduce  a  reign  of  universal  peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  nations  have  never  before  been  so  steeped  in  hatred,  envy, 
and  fear  of  one  another  as  they  are  at  present,  and  there  can 
never  be  peace  in  Europe  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  maintain 
adequate  armed  forces.  But  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  interested 
in  facts. 

It  is,  therefore,  unfair  to  criticize  the  Foreign  Secretary  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  failed  to  induce  foreign  nations  to  behave 
reasonably  and  to  disarm.  For  no  critic  would  dare  to  suggest 
that  anyone  else  could  have  succeeded.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
that  the  only  justifiable  doubt  of  Sir  John  Simon’s  fitness  for 
the  office  which  he  holds  arises  from  his  extraordinary  forensic 
ability.  Brilliant  advocates  are  prone  to  think  that,  if  you  can 
reduce  a  man  to  silence  by  argument,  you  must  necessarily 
have  convinced  him  that  he  is  wrong.  Yet  nothing  is  further 
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from  the  truth,  and  our  diplomatic  history  seems  to  show  that 
subtlety  on  the  part  of  our  adversaries  is  best  opposed  by  a 
certain  simplicity  and  directness  on  our  part.  No  one  outside 
official  circles  can  really  know  enough  about  the  matter  to  judge 
whether  our  present  Foreign  Secretary  would  do  better  service 
to  the  country  in  another  office.  But  we  may,  I  think,  feel  certain 
that  the  Government  would  be  weakened  if  he  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  it. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  have  noticed  that,  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  the 
fitness  of  most  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  offices  which  they  hold, 
since  no  unbiased  observer  can  suggest  that  those  Ministers 
are  not  carrying  out  their  duties  competently.  I  have,  however, 
done  rather  more  than  suggest  that  the  two  ci-devant  Socialists 
might  serve  the  interests  of  their  country  and  of  their  own 
reputations  best  by  graceful  retirement  from  the  scene  of  their 
failures,  though  such  retirement  must  be  voluntary.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  exists  an  understanding  to  the  effect 
that  the  Conservative  Party  will  leave  them  in  office  as  long  as 
they  desire  to  remain  there. 

The  quondam  Liberal  Ministers,  though  indistinguishable 
from  Conservatives,  have  been  the  subject  of  more  careful 
consideration  in  view  of  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon 
them  in  certain  newspapers.  No  doubt  the  reader  will  agree 
that  those  attacks  have  not  been  altogether  fair.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  any  politician  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  Party  during  the  last  thirty  years  must  always  be  regarded 
with  some  degree  of  suspicion.  That  party  has,  with  almost 
incredible  shamelessness,  trampled  in  the  mud  every  principle 
of  Liberalism,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  render  the 
present  position  of  democratic  government  critical  in  the 
extreme.  It  made  inevitable  the  abandonment  of  Free  Trade, 
introduced  the  organized  worship  of  catchwords,  and  under¬ 
mined  the  love  of  freedom  and  pride  of  independence  of  our 
people.  If,  as  seems  but  too  probable,  our  political  liberty 
disappears  within  the  next  few  years,  the  responsibility  will 
be  mainly  upon  the  Liberal  Party. 

When,  therefore,  two  former  members  of  that  party  appear 
to  be  pursuing  policies  engendered  by  that  virulent  hatred  of 
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liberty  which  is  its  main  characteristic,  it  is  difficult  to  suspect 
that  its  taint  can  ever  be  eradicated  from  those  who  have  once 
been  exposed  to  the  infection.  One  can  but  hope  for  the  best. 

For  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  however,  there  is  no  excuse.  His 
distaste  for  liberty  is  an  auto-toxin  parthenogenetically  con¬ 
ceived  by  himself.  Brought  up  in  the  hard  school  of  war  and 
Glasgow  University,  he  at  least  should  be  able  to  see  the  fallacy 
of  the  parasitic  theory  of  industry,  which  is  based  upon  the 
remarkable  assumption  that  national  prosperity  can  be  assured 
if  each  industry  is  made  a  parasite  upon  every  other  industry. 
While  Mr.  Runciman  strives  to  render  the  coal  industry  parasitic, 
and  Sir  E.  Hilton  Young  performs  the  same  kind  office  for  the 
building  trade,  Mr.  Elliot  goes  forward  with  his  great  plan  to 
make  agriculturists  into  highly-distended  ticks  on  the  body 
politic. 

But,  serious  as  are  these  matters  of  detail  in  policy,  they  are 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  black  cloud  which  overhangs 
the  path  in  front  of  us.  Prophecy  in  political  affairs  is  a  dangerous 
occupation  ;  but  few  who  have  studied  the  working  of  the  political 
cycle  in  other  countries  can  doubt  that  a  Socialist  victory  at 
the  next  General  Election  will  almost  certainly  start  a  train  of 
events  culminating  in  civil  war.  Hence  the  one  criterion  by 
which  Ministers  and  policies  must  be  assessed  is  clear.  If  the 
continuance  in  office  of  any  particular  Minister  renders  a 
Socialist  administration  more  likely,  he  must  be  ruthlessly 
thrown  aside.  If  the  continuance  of  any  particular  policy  has 
that  same  effect,  it  must  be  dropped.  Above  all,  nothing  should 
be  done  which  in  any  way  conduces  to  the  growth  of  a  lack  of 
respect  for  Parliament.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Government 
should  be  incapable  of  corruption,  as  the  present  Government 
obviously  is.  It  must  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,  and 
on  this  count  the  Conservative  Party  cannot  be  fully  acquitted. 
Tariffs,  quotas,  subsidies,  London  Transport  Acts,  and  Electricity 
schemes  are  terribly  dangerous  playthings  for  a  party  which 
may  have  to  call  upon  the  people  to  fight  for  their  liberty  against 
the  Fascist  dictatorship  which  is  the  inevitable  sequel  to  the 
open  and  shameless  political  corruption  constituting  the  essence 
of  Socialism. 
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Consequences  for  Europe 
By  C.  F.  Melville 

The  Austrian  question  has  ceased  to  be  just  an  Austro- 
German  dispute.  It  has  resolved  itself  into  a  struggle 
between  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  mastery  of  Austria 
and  the  control  of  the  Danube.  In  this  way  it  has  become  a 
major  European  issue,  for  it  is  fast  creating  a  dynamic  inter¬ 
national  situation  of  which  the  probable  issue  will  be  a  new 
balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

Italy,  although  reluctant  to  abandon  her  former  hope  of 
settling  the  Austrian  question  by  means  of  an  understanding 
with  Germany,  is  being  forced  by  the  logic  of  events  more  and 
more  to  pursue  a  policy  which  must  inevitably  cause  a  breach 
in  Italo- German  friendship  ;  and  this,  in  turn,  is  bound  in 
the  long  run  to  result  in  new  alignments  of  interests  and  a  re¬ 
grouping  of  States. 

This  policy  is  one  of  support  for  the  present  Austrian  regime 
and  its  defence  of  Austrian  independence,  to  which  Italy  is 
now  irrevocably  committed.  Italy  must  at  all  costs  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  Greater  Germany  on  her  own  frontier  of  the 
Brenner.  But  her  desire  to  keep  Germany  out  of  Austria  is 
equalled  by  her  wish  to  prevent  Austria  from  coming  into  the 
orbit  of  the  Little  Entente.  Thus,  Signor  Mussolini  is  trying 
simultaneously  to  obviate  a  Nazi  triumph  in  Austria  and  to 
frustrate  the  Little  Entente  plan*  in  which  a  solution  of  the 
Austrian  problem  could  be  found  within  the  framework  of  a 
general  Danubian  co-operation.  For  the  germanization  of  Austria 
or  the  Danubian  Confederation  would  both  mean  the  end 

*  This  plan  is  similar  to  the  Anglo-French  plan  which  at  the  London- 
Danubian  Conference  was  wrecked  by  Germany  and  Italy,  and  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  best  one. 
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of  Italy’s  hopes  of  dominating  the  Danube.  Italy  is  therefore 
staking  everything  upon  her  scheme  for  a  close  politico-economic 
association  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  under  Italian  aegis, 
with  a  possible  restoration  of  the  Habsburgs,  calculating  that 
by  these  means  she  will  be  able  to  achieve  her  double  purpose. 

The  recent  dramatic  internal  events  in  Austria  must  be 
interpreted  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  light  of  Italian 
foreign  policy.  When  Signor  Mussolini  and  Dr.  Dollfuss  met 
at  Riccione  last  year,  positive  Italian  support  was  promised 
to  Dr.  Dollfuss  on  terms.  The  terms  included  the  suppression 
of  the  Austrian  Socialists  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Fascist  State 


in  Austria  based  on  the  Heimwehr.  At  the  same  time  the  Duce 
sketched  out  his  scheme  for  an  Austro-Hungarian  Entente. 
Details  were  filled  in  during  the  subsequent  visits  of  Signor 
Suvich,  the  Italian  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  and  the  final  touches  were  given  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting  between  Signor  Mussolini,  Dr.  Dollfuss 
and  General  Gombos  in  Rome  during  March. 

France,  anxious  to  prevent  the  germanization  of  Austria  in 
any  form,  has  given  Italy  a  more  or  less  free  hand  to  deal  with 
the  Austrian  situation,  and  Britain,  principally  concerned  not 
to  burn  her  fingers  one  way  or  the  other,  has  acquiesced. 
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But  France’s  allies  of  the  Little  Entente  are  deeply  suspicious 
of  the  aims  behind  the  Italian  policy. 

A  germanized  Austria,  or  an  Austria-Hungary  under  Italian 
domination,  would  be  equally  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
Little  Entente  ;  although  the  former  would  be  a  more  immediate 
menace  to  Czechoslovakia  than  to  her  Rumanian  and  Yugoslav 
partners,  while  the  latter  would  be  a  more  actual  threat  to 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  than  to  Czechoslovakia.  (In  this 
connection  M.  Titulescu  is  said  to  have  declared  privately  :  “  I 
prefer  the  German  sauerkraut  to  the  Italian  macaroni.”) 

Yugoslavia  has  vivid  memories  of  Italian  attempts  over  many 
years  to  encircle  her  from  without  and  to  disrupt  her  from 
within,  including  a  secretly  cherished  scheme  for  detaching 
Croatia  and  Slovenia  from  Yugoslavia  and  including  them  in 
an  Austro-Hungarian  Federation  under  Italian  control.  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  therefore,  might  not  unreasonably  be  thought  to  have 
a  greater  distaste  for  an  Austrian  arrangement  in  the  interests 
of  Italian  sacro-egoismo  than  she  would  for  a  gleichgeschaltetes 
Austria.  On  the  other  hand,  a  germanized  Austria  might  lead 
to  Hungary  being  brought  definitely  under  German  influence, 
and  therefore  to  the  Hungarian  claims  for  a  revision  of  the 
Versailles  settlement  being  backed  by  a  great  German  hloc^ 
which  would  constitute  a  menace  to  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 
no  less  than  to  Czechoslovakia.  Therefore,  whatever  the  nuances 
in  their  individual  outlooks,  the  three  States  of  the  Little  Entente 
are  at  one  in  advocating  a  solution  of  the  Austrian  problem 
within  a  general  Danubian  framework  as  the  only  workable 
and  desirable  solution. 

The  inspired  German  press  has  lost  no  time  in  stressing  the 
features  of  the  Italian  policy  most  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to 
Little  Entente  interests,  arguing  that  Italy,  having  failed  to 
dominate  the  Balkans,  has  now  turned  her  attention  to  Austria 
and  Hungary.  It  has  also  said  that  a  Greater  Germany  would 
be  able  to  accord  a  bigger  and  better  market  for  Little  Entente 
trade  than  could  Italy.  To  these  attacks  the  inspired  Italian 
press  has  replied  that  Hitlerist  Germany  is  ungrateful  for 
Fascist  Italy’s  friendship,  a  friendship  which,  although  “historic  ” 
is  not  “  unreplaceable  ”. 

This  leads  to  the  vital  question  :  will  Herr  Hitler  endeavour 
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to  forestall  Signor  Mussolini  by  promoting  a  Nazi  coup  in 
Austria  ;  or,  on  the  assumption  that  time  is  on  his  side,  will 
he  wait  until  the  Italian  plan  fails  and  he  can  obtain  at  least 
sixty  per  cent,  of  what  he  wants  in  Austria  without  recourse 
to  any  violent  action  ?  The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
probable  course.  At  all  events,  it  is  significant  that  Herr  Hitler 
has  modified  the  violence  of  the  Nazi  propaganda  against  the 
Austrian  Government  and  has  reprimanded  Herr  Habitch  for 
his  broadcast  “  ultimatum  ”  to  Dr.  Dollfuss  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  Herr  von  Papen  has  been  working  behind  the  scenes  for  a 
compromise  solution  of  the  Austro-German  dispute. 

There  will  probably  be  two  main  phases  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Austrian  situation.  The  first  one  will  be  the 
Italian  phase.  Italy  will  endeavour  to  revitalize  the  economic 
life  of  Austria  by  means  of  special  preferential  trading  agree¬ 
ments  between  Austria,  Hungary  and  herself,  in  which  the 
Port  of  Trieste  will  play  an  important  role.  This  economic 
arrangement  will  have  a  political  background,  in  the  form  of  a 
tripartite  entente  between  Austria,  Hungary  and  herself,  which, 
as  far  as  Austria  is  concerned,  will  mean  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Ballhausplatz  will  be  directed  from  the  Palazzo  Venetia. 
It  does  not  necessarily  predicate  a  Habsburg  restoration,  but 
the  enthronement  of  Archduke  Otto  is  a  card  kept  in  reserve. 

The  Italian  plan  has  no  economic  reality  apart  from  its  under¬ 
lying  political  motive.  As  this  political  motive  is  purely  and 
simply  the  obstruction  of  the  only  two  alternatives  which  could 
possibly  secure  Austria’s  economic  future — t.e.,  Austro-German 
union  or  Austro-Little  Entente  co-operation — the  economic 
provisions  of  the  Italian  plan  are  artificial,  and  therefore  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure. 

Thus  Signor  Mussolini’s  scheme  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
political  expedient,  and  even  as  such  its  possibilities  of  achieving 
a  durable  success  seem  to  be  very  doubtful.  For  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  evident  in  Austria  that  the  economic  part  of  the 
Italian  plan  fails  to  deliver  the  goods,  its  political  part  will  become 
increasingly  unpopular.  The  Italians  are  bound  more  and  more 
to  lose  their  grip,  and  in  corresponding  measure  the  Germans 
are  likely  to  increase  theirs. 

Although  there  are  bound  to  be  many  differences  between 
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German  and  Austrian  Fascism — due  both  to  the  Austrian 
particularist  tradition  and  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  naturally  hostile  to  the  quasi-paganism  and  the  racial 
doctrines  of  Nazism — nevertheless,  the  new  Austria  will  in¬ 
evitably  tend  to  become  in  many  respects  more  and  more  akin 
to  the  new  Germany.  A  compromise  between  Herr  Hitler  and 
Dr.  Dollfuss  on  the  principle  of  “  one  people  and  two  States  ”, 
reinforced  by  a  close  co-operation  between  the  two  German 
Fascist  States  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  might  very  probably 
form  the  basis  for  an  eventual  settlement  of  the  Austro- German 
dispute.  It  is  not  impossible  to  visualize  circumstances  in  which 
Italy  might  be  obliged  to  agree  to  a  compromise  of  this  kind. 

The  second  phase  in  the  future  development  of  the  Austrian 
situation  is  therefore  practically  certain  to  be  a  German*  one, 
either  by  means  of  an  out-and-out  Nazi  triumph  in  Austria, 
or,  which  seems  to  be  more  likely,  through  a  compromise  between 
German  Nazi-Fascism  and  the  Austro-Fascism  of  the  Heimwehr. 
In  either  case  there  would  be  established  the  beginnings  of 
German  Mitteleuropa. 

The  time  would  seem  to  be  at  hand,  therefore,  when  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  assess  the  politico-economic  conse¬ 
quences  for  Europe  which  would  result  from  the  arrival  of 
Germany,  in  one  form  or  another,  on  the  Danube. 

There  is  much  in  the  possibilities  conjured  up  by  this  not 
improbable  development  which  recalls  the  ideas  behind  former 
German  projects  for  Mitteleuropa.  There  are,  of  course,  dif¬ 
ferences,  inasmuch  as  the  doctrines  of  Hitlerism  have  postulated 
an  entirely  new  technique  of  German  expansionism.  The 
Hitlerian  race-theory,  for  instance,  makes  it  possible  for 
Germanism  to  transcend  frontiers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Herr  Hitler  envisages  a  great  Third  Reich  embracing  not  only 
Austria,  but  also  the  German-speaking  populations  of  many 
other  countries,  without  necessarily  changing  the  map  of  Europe. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  permanent  elements  in  the  idea 
of  German  expansionism,  and  reference  to  Naumann’s  original 
‘‘  Mitteleuropa  ”,  and  to  the  writings  on  the  subject  of  Austro- 
German  union  of  men  like  Hoper,  Scheffer,  Giirtler,  Sieveking, 
Kniesche  and  others,  makes  it  clear  that  many  of  the  political 
and  economic  ideas  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  earlier  con- 
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ception  of  the  German  “  mission  ”  in  Danubian  Europe  hold 
good  in  the  new  Hitlerist  conception.  Thus  the  idea  of  a 
politico-economic  unit  of  all  the  German-speaking  peoples  in 
these  regions  is  not  in  itself  an  invention  of  Hitlerism.  Hitlerism 
has  but  given  it  a  new  form  and  a  new  momentum. 

According,  for  instance,  to  Dr.  Herbert  Hoper’s  Oesterreichs 
Weg  zum  Anschluss  (Austria’s  Way  to  Union),  there  would 
be  a  “  Pan- German  economic  unity  embracing  the  Germans 
living  in  connected  areas — for  example,  Switzerland  and  the 
German-peopled  districts  of  Czechoslovakia  belong  to  the 
future  Pan-German  system  ”,  and  again,  that  this  would  lead 
to  “  ultimate  (German)  dominance  over  the  centre  of  Europe, 
and  new  frontiers  with  Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  ”.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  composite  volume.  Die  Anschlussfragey 
it  is  said  that  “  into  the  first  zone  of  the  Austro-German  sphere 
of  power  would  fall  the  States  of  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia 
and  Rumania  ”,  the  eventual  aim,  according  to  Hoper,  being 
that  Germany  would  “  become  the  leader  .  .  .  whether  the 
world  wishes  it  or  not  ”.  In  all  these  writings  the  association 
of  economic  and  political  expansionism  is  clearly  indicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally,  and  probably  more,  likely 
that  the  eventual  result  would  be  the  creation  of  a  Great  Germanic 
bloc  weighing  more  heavily  upon  Italy  than  upon  the  Balkans. 
In  this  case  it  might  well  be  that  the  Germanic  Drang  would  be 
aimed  at  Trieste  and  not  against  any  Yugoslav  interest,  and  that 
in  any  case  the  Balkan  Slavs  would  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
German  penetrative  influences,  and  even  to  enjoy  platonically 
friendly  relations  with  the  Germanic  6/oc,  especially  in  the 
commercial  sense. 

A  consolidation  of  Germanism  would  probably  be  accompanied 
by  Balkan  consolidation,  in  which  connection  it  is  important 
to  note  the  new  Yugoslav  policy  of  rapprochement  with  Bulgaria, 
a  policy  in  which  King  Alexander  and  his  Foreign  Minister, 
M.  Yevtitch,  have  shown  and  are  showing  both  vision  and 
political  wisdom.  Italy  would  be  shut  out  from  further  intrigues 
on  the  Danube  and  in  the  Balkans,  and  would  probably  draw  closer 
to  that  Latin  sister,  France,  with  whom,  so  far,  she  has  been  in 
rivalry.  The  warning  in  the  inspired  Italian  press,  of  which 
I  have  already  made  mention,  that  Italy’s  friendship  for  Germany 
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is  historic  but  not  unreplaceable,  assumes,  therefore,  a  prophetic 
meaning.  This  may,  of  course,  be  an  Italian  manoeuvre.  Perhaps 
Italy  is  hinting  at  transferring  her  friendship  from  Germany 
to  another  quarter  in  order  the  better  to  be  able  to  bargain 
with  her  for  a  compromise  on  the  Austrian  question,  which  would 
preserve  some  vestige  of  Austrian  independence  without  actually 
causing  a  final  Italo- German  breach.  It  is,  however,  far  more 
probable  that  the  eventual  re-orientation  of  Italian  policy  will 
be  away  from  Germany. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  visualize  a  Europe  in  which  the 
balance  would  be  maintained  by  three  main  groupings:  Germanic, 
Latin  and  Balkan  Slav,  with  Soviet  Russia  looming  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and  Britain  occupying  a  position  best  described  by  a 
note  of  interrogation. 

And  now  a  word  concerning  the  internal  situation  in  Austria 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  more  general  external  developments. 
Although  the  recent  tragic  events  in  Vienna  were  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  bargain  with  Italy,  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  even  without  the  Italian  inspiration,  the  abolition 
of  the  parliamentary  system  and  the  suppression  of  the  Socialists 
in  Austria  would  in  any  case  have  come  about.  The  bargain 
with  Italy  hastened  the  process  and  determined  the  method. 
But  the  idea  of  remodelling  Austria  on  other  than  democratic 
lines  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  Chancellorship  of  the  late 
Mgr.  Seipel,  in  whose  mind  it  was  originally  conceived. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mgr.  Seipel  left  to  Dr.  Dollfuss 
and  his  colleagues  something  in  the  nature  of  a  political  testament. 
Supporting  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  the  late  Priest- Chancellor 
committed  to  paper  certain  ideas  containing  the  germ  of  much 
which  has  since  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Dollfuss  policy. 
As  Mgr.  Seipel  did  not  set  down  those  ideas  for  publication, 
nothing  more  than  a  reference  to  them  in  the  most  general  terms 
is  permissible  here.  But  this  much  may  be  said  :  that  Mgr. 
Seipel  was  convinced  that  democracy  on  the  English  or  French 
model,  such  as  Austria  had  adopted  after  the  War,  was  unsuited 
to  her  character  and  traditions,  and  that  a  new  kind  of  democracy 
more  befitting  that  character  and  those  traditions  would 
one  day  have  to  be  instituted  ;  but  for  this  to  come  about, 
an  Austrian  “  Cromwell  ”  would  have  to  arise,  who  would 
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have  the  vision,  the  courage,  and  the  capacity  to  implement 
the  change. 

In  the  light  of  these  ideas  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suggest 
that  Dr.  Dollfuss’s  projected  Catholic  Corporative  Constitution, 
for  an  independent  Austria,  bears  the  imprint  of  Seipel’s  mind. 

Had  Mgr.  Seipel  lived  to  put  his  plan  into  operation  himself, 
it  would  not  have  been  accompanied  by  the  mistakes  and 
crudities  which  marred  its  execution  by  the  present  regime. 
He  would  have  avoided  the  bloodshed  in  Vienna.  He  would 
also  have  prevented  the  cause  of  Austrian  independence  becoming 
the  preserve  of  one  Power,  such  as  Italy  ;  for  he  would  have 
kept  the  Austrian  question  on  the  widely  international  plane. 
The  mistakes  and  crudities  occurred  because  his  plan  was  put 
into  operation  by  men  whose  energy  proved  to  be  greater  than 
their  finesse.  It  is  a  compelling  thought  that  the  situation  in 
Austria  today,  which  is  having  such  far-reaching  effects  on  Europe 
as  a  whole,  is,  in  a  sense,  being  directed  from  beyond  the  grave. 

Things  have  not  worked  out  quite  as  Mgr.  Seipel  could  have 
wished.  But  something  of  his  work  is  living  on  in  the  endeavours 
of  Dr.  Dollfuss  to  build  up  a  new  Austria.  Democracy  is  dead 
for  ever  in  that  country.  It  is  now  a  choice  between  Austro- 
Fascism  and  German  Nazism.  The  maintenance  of  the  former 
means  the  preservation  of  Austrian  independence,  and  with  that 
the  preservation  of  some  forms  of  liberty,  if  not  of  the  libertarian 
idea.  The  triumph  of  Nazism  would  mean  not  only  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  libertarian  idea,  which  has  happened  already 
and  would  be  bound  to  happen  in  any  case,  but  the  suppression 
also  of  all  that  remains  of  any  forms  of  liberty. 

The  preservation  of  Austrian  independence,  which  depends 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  present  regime,  is  therefore  vitally 
necessary.  But  that  independence  cannot  be  maintained  per¬ 
manently  if  it  is  to  rely  for  its  outside  support  purely  upon  the 
self-interest  of  Italy.  Dr.  Dollfuss  would,  in  consequence,  be 
well  advised  to  emulate  the  late  Mgr.  Seipel  and  place  the 
Austrian  question  on  the  wide  international  plane,  and  as  many 
Powers  as  possible  should  undertake  the  preservation  of  Austrian 
independence,  for  the  Austrian  question  is  neither  a  German 
nor  an  Italian  preserve,  but  is  a  matter  for  Austria,  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  for  Europe. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  an  unhappy  sign  of  the  times  that  the  reference 
of  the  Austrian  question  to  the  League  of  Nations  has  been 
constantly  side-tracked,  for  it  would  seem  that  the  very  Powers 
which  permitted  the  League  to  be  weakened  are  now  afraid 
that  it  is  too  weak  to  deal  with  a  question  of  this  magnitude. 
The  one  thing,  therefore,  in  this  fluid  situation,  which  can  be 
said  now  with  any  certitude,  is  this  :  that  the  development  of 
the  Austrian  situation  has  set  in  motion  forces  which  must 
inevitably  result  in  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  European 
affairs. 


A  FAITH  WORTH  DYING  FOR 


The  Defence  of  Freedom 


By  Storm  Jameson 


IT  must  be  very  difficult  for  anyone  who  cannot  remember 
what  before-the-War  was  like  to  realise  fully  the  present. 
There  are  times  when  I  wish  I  were  a  few  decades  older 
so  that  I  should  have  as  well  some  memory  of  the  ordinary  man^s 
state  of  mind  in  the  mid-Victorian  moment — ^how,  without  being 
conscious  of  it,  he  must  have  leaned  on  a  feeling  of  security 
and  certainty  in  his  world.  An  age  of  unbroken  progress  lay, 
he  thought,  all  before  him.  I  cannot  summon  up  that  moment, 
since  already  at  the  time  when  I  had  begun  to  think  about  things 
other  than  myself,  the  imaginations  of  the  young  were  quick 
with  a  new  age.  Change,  we  said,  is  on  the  order  of  the  day — 
and  but  that  all  our  expectations  were  joyful  ones,  but  in  the 
end  there  was  no  joy,  and  for  many  of  us  only  death,  we  felt 
aright.  Change  is  still  on  the  order  of  the  day,  with  this  added — 
that  now  we  look  for  it,  some  with  fear,  others  expecting  a 
victory.  That  light  confidence  of  before-the-War  is  vanished, 
and  if  anyone  is  confident  it  is  as  a  soldier  is  confident  in  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause  but  not  in  his  own  chances.  Then, 
we  did  not  conceive  change  except  as  an  advance.  We  know 
now,  because  we  have  seen  it  happen,  that  the  social  order  of  a 
whole  nation  can  be  turned  backwards. 

Though  he  can  examine  them,  the  artist  is  not  outside  the 
conditions  shaping  his  world.  A  writer  bom  in  1900  cannot 
feel  or  think  in  the  mood  of  the  Renaissance.  He  is  affected, 
deeply  and  subtly,  by  drawing  his  breath  in  a  society  in  which 
human  forces  are  overmatched  by  the  power  generated  in 
machines.  We  do  not  so  much  use  our  machines  as,  blindly 
and  with  increasing  despair,  suffer  them  to  bind  on  us  ten  evils 
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for  one  they  remove.  I  can  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  an 
aeroplane,  and  tomorrow  the  aeroplanes  may  destroy  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  bringing  our  world  down  in  flames. 
When  the  last  century  began,  famine  was  an  act  of  God  and 
want  was  a  reality.  Today,  men  starve  and  shiver  in  the  midst 
of  an  abundance  of  all  things.  Why  is  this  ?  Why,  the  machines 
must  pay  their  way,  though  a  multitude  of  human  beings  starve, 
and  a  greater  multitude — in  which  count  yourselves — are  cheated 
of  the  leisure  they  could  use.  Such  a  reversal  of  the  right  human 
order  of  things  could  only  take  place  in  a  society  in  which  human 
values  are  less  respected  than  the  values  created  by  the  machines. 
How  less  respected  ?  Why,  if  we  have  a  fine,  powerful  machine, 
we  take  pains  to  house  it  well  and  to  feed  and  doctor  it.  Yet 
today,  in  every  town  and  city  in  this  land,  the  minds  and  the 
fine,  powerful  bodies  of  young  men  are  rotting  from  neglect. 
Which  is  the  more  respected — ^the  machines  we  tend  or  the 
men  we  let  rot  ?  What  kind  of  a  tomorrow,  can  you  tell  me, 
will  be  born  from  these  loins  ? 

In  a  society  degraded  by  the  degradation  of  very  many  of  its 
members,  you  would  expect  anger  and  apathy — ^you  will  find 
both,  but  more  apathy,  in  a  terrible  book,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Unemployed ;  also  you  would  expect  a  religion  of  especial 
comfort  to  the  poor  and  oppressed  (it  was  Christian  communism 
in  the  first  century,  and  those  who  call  themselves  Communists 
today  can  count  older  witnesses  on  their  side) ;  and  opposing 
it,  a  counter  religion  which  embodies,  but  in  its  crudest  form, 
the  dominant  philosophy  of  the  day.  It  is  at  this  last  that  I 
would  draw  attention — ^the  more  so  since  it  rests  on  the  authority  of 
a  great  thinker  and  writer. 

Whether  the  artist  by  his  work  gives  direction  and  a  form  to 
tomorrow,  or  whether  tomorrow  enters  into  him  as  a  quickening 
spirit,  is  a  knot  I  shall  not  try  to  undo.  The  economic  inter¬ 
preters  of  history  are  not  of  two  minds  about  it.  I  am  only 
anxious  that  you  should  mark  how  readily  the  subtlest  and 
noblest  conception  of  an  artist  can  be  turned  to  gross  uses  in 
a  society  able  to  give  abundance  of  life  to  less  than  a  company 
of  its  regiment  of  souls.  -It  is  true  that  Fascism  discovered  that 
it  had  a  philosophy  only  after  it  had  discovered  that  it  had 
teeth  and  claws,  yet  it  is  true  also  that  in  the  beginning  was  the 
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word.  A  mystical  Hegelian  nationalism  had  filtered  through 
many  minds  during  the  century  that  elapses  between  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Grundlinien  der  Philosophte  des  Rechts  and  the 
march  on  Rome.  Hegel  believed  and  said  that  the  national  State 
is  the  ultimate  form  of  the  social  organism.  It  is  the  final  reality, 
and  in  it  are  absorbed  and  through  it  are  made  manifest  the 
acts  and  impulses  of  the  single  members  of  this  all-embracing 
authority.  The  individual  has  no  significance  greater  than  his 
significance  as  a  unit  in  the  State,  no  function  more  imperative 
than  the  function  he  can  perform  for  the  State,  no  loyalty  which 
can  supersede  his  loyal  willingness  to  serve  and  sustain  with  his 
body,  mind  and  spirit  the  supremacy  of  his  State.  This  is  a 
conception  of  the  individual  flatly  opposed  to  the  democratic 
conception. 

From  this  idea  of  the  national  State  as  an  Absolute  many 
things  follow.  A  vulture  does  not  hatch  doves.  First  follows 
a  hardening  of  the  caste  system  as  men  and  women  become 
imprisoned  in  their  functions.  In  The  Times  of  May  15th  of 
last  year  I  found  these  views  of  Herr  von  Papen,  Vice-Chancellor 
in  the  German  Fascist  state  :  “  The  maintenance  of  eternal 
life  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual.  Mothers  must 
exhaust  themselves  in  order  to  give  life  to  children.  Fathers 
must  fight  on  the  battlefield  in  order  to  secure  the  future  for 
their  sons.” 

This  vision  of  man,  as  a  creature  which  feels,  thinks,  and 
moves  only  between  the  hands  of  his  leaders,  who  will  more 
readily  spring  from  among  violent  men  than  from  reasonable 
ones  ;  a  creature  which  may  not  reason  like  a  god  but  only 
like  an  obedient  servant ;  nor  lift  his  eyes  to  any  heaven  but 
a  national  one,  nor  move  without  feeling  round  his  ankle  the 
tug  of  the  cord  fastening  him  to  his  mother,  the  State  :  this  vision 
must  be  denied  not  only  by  every  democrat  but  by  every  artist 
that  knows  himself  to  be  the  son  of  God.  To  match  it  in  Europe 
we  must  go  as  far  back  as  to  the  mediaeval  order,  in  which  the 
bodies  of  most  men  belong  to  their  feudal  lord  and  their  minds 
to  a  consoling  and  admonishing  Church.  With  the  Renaissance 
this  order  begins  to  break  up,  more  quickly  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  The  mind  begins  to  erode  the  barriers  erected 
against  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry.  Again  and  again  it  is 
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defeated  and  flung  back,  here  a  scientist  retracts,  here  a  preacher 
is  burned,  an  artist  defaces  his  own  work,  a  poet  is  silenced  by 
being  starved  or  imprisoned,  a  writer  hides  his  manuscript,  a 
leader  of  a  peasant  revolt  is  tortured  to  death.  But  always  it 
comes  on  ;  the  advance  is  never  checked  along  the  whole  line ; 
where  one  falls,  ten  take  his  place.  In  the  end,  but  not  every¬ 
where  in  Europe,  and  not  everywhere  at  once,  freedom  to  think 
and  speak  is  established  as  a  human  right,  with  behind  it  a 
roll  of  martyrs,  men  who  died  defending  it,  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  faith.  Writing  of  Fascism,  Mussolini  said  :  “  That 
this  faith  is  very  powerful  in  the  minds  of  men  is  demonstrated 
by  those  who  have  suffered  and  died  for  it  ”.  But  if  it  were 
possible  to  summon  up  all  those  men  who  died  by  sundry  kinds 
of  death  for  the  freedom  he  and  his  have  set  themselves  to  murder, 
they  would  fill  Europe  with  their  voices. 

This  freedom  was  never  universal.  Not  only  did  one  country 
lag  behind  another — at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Germany  was  still  a  country  of  serfs  and  mediaeval  gilds — but 
in  every  country  there  were  some  classes  of  people  who  enjoyed 
less  freedom,  in  their  minds  and  in  their  manner  of  life,  than 
others.  If  you  could  walk  across  England  at  this  day,  questioning 
all  you  met,  you  would  find  many  whose  minds  are  the  same 
age  as  Chaucer’s  parson  :  “  God  has  ordained  that  some  folk 
should  be  more  high  in  state  and  degree,  and  some  folk  more  low, 
and  that  everyone  should  be  served  in  his  estate  and  his  degree  ”. 
There  are  many  people,  some  old,  some  young,  but  all  as  rich 
in  goods  as  they  are  poor  in  imagination,  to  whom  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  poor  woman  who  has  born  a  child  to  an  unem¬ 
ployed  labourer  has  as  overweening  a  care  for  it  as  would,  if 
she  could,  give  it  the  softest  clothes,  pure  air,  food,  a  fine  bed, 
and  clean,  airy  rooms  for  its  estate.  This  you  may  see  every 
day  in  the  letters,  speeches,  and  writings  of  those  whom  I  would 
call  our  medisBvalists  if  they  were  not  living  in  time  with  the 
Mussolinis,  Hitlers,  von  Papens,  and  their  trooping  or  preaching 
mercenaries  by  whom  the  most  generous  concepts  of  freedom 
are  thought  of  as  the  most  shameful  and  ridiculous. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  this.  If  ever  this  nation  submits 
itself  to  a  dictator,  the  first  sacrifice  we  shall  have  to  make  to 
him  is  the  sacrifice  of  our  freedom  to  think  and  speak.  There 
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is  one  condition  the  dictator  of  a  State  must  have — that  is, 
sovereignty  as  much  over  the  minds  as  over  the  bodies  of  its 
members.  No  voice  must  be  lifted  against  him.  Inquiry  and 
criticism  are  infectious.  If  any  of  us  have  a  prejudice  in  favour 
of  reasoning  with  opponents  and  against  killing  or  imprisoning 
them,  which  is  the  way  oftenest  taken  by  dictators,  we  must 
either  give  up  our  consciences  or  our  lives.  Giving  up  our 
consciences  for  the  State  may  seem  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  as 
when  Mussolini  says  :  “  The  Fascist  State  organizes  the  nation, 
but  leaves  a  sufficient  margin  of  liberty  to  the  individual ;  the 
latter  is  deprived  of  all  useless  and  possibly  harmful  freedom, 
but  retains  what  is  essential ;  the  deciding  power  in  this  question 
cannot  be  the  individual,  but  the  State  alone.”  Here  we  have 
only  to  ask,  ”  Sufficient  to  what  manner  of  life  ?  ”  ”  Harmful 
to  whom  ?  ” 

I  was  lately  reading  the  advertisements  of  new  novels  and  I 
came  on  one  in  which  a  certain  well-known  woman  novelist 
praised  another  in  these  terms  :  “I  suppose  I  so  particularly 
enjoyed  Miss  So-and-So’s  novel  because  I  like  to  laugh  and  to 
forget  real  life  and  its  problems  as  often  as  I  can  ”.  I  confess 
I  do  not  understand  the  temper  in  which  an  artist  can  like  to 
forget  his  proper  study  as  often  as  possible.  It  is  as  much  out 
of  my  way  of  thinking  as  a  heathen  religion.  To  call  it  irreligious 
describes  exactly  its  effect  on  my  mind.  I  have  no  wish  to  burn 
a  heretic,  since  I  hold  that  every  man  has  an  inalienable  right 
to  the  practice  of  his  beliefs,  and  yet  I  am  amazed  that  any 
artist  should  choose  this  moment  to  apply  for  leave  of  absence. 
The  challenge  has  been  issued  to  us,  in  one  country  already  our 
comrades  have  been  proscribed  and  their  books  and  paintings 
destroyed  ;  the  order  of  the  day  is  being  written  out ;  it  is 
time  to  close  the  ranks.  The  issue  is  one  which  sharply  concerns 
the  artist.  It  is  impossible  to  put  off  making  our  choice  to  a  time 
when  we  have  less  to  do,  fewer  dinners  to  attend,  or  less  need 
to  finish  our  own  work.  There  is  no  question  that  we  are  to 
march  ;  it  is  still  possible  to  decide  whether  we  shall  advance 
or  retire.  Forward  to  a  society  in  which  the  individual  has 
more  freedom  than  now,  more  leisure,  more  power,  and  more 
security  ;  or  back  to  a  society  organized  on  the  model  of  the 
hive  or  the  ant-heap,  in  which  the  individual,  imprisoned  in 
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his  function,  must  read,  hear,  and  write  only  what  is  allowed 
by  his  masters. 

It  is  to  me  strange  that  the  artist  should  say  :  “  My  concern 
is  with  my  art.  What  troubles  are  troubling  the  world  is  not 
my  business.  Let  those  whose  business  they  are  attend  to  them  : 
I  have  my  own  business  The  poet  who  continues  to  write 
his  poems  in  a  leaky  ship,  though  he  is  needed  to  pump,  seems 
to  himself  a  sublime  being.  To  me  he  seems  more  than  a  little 
ridiculous — less,  not  greater  than  a  man.  The  storm  which  is 
now  breaking  on  the  world  I  take  to  be  more  the  business  of 
the  artist  than  of  other  men.  In  the  mind  of  the  artist,  man  is 
the  great  seventh  wave  of  the  Creation.  When  the  greater  part 
of  men  are  being  starved  in  the  sight  of  plenty  and  pressed 
as  the  readiest  escape  from  their  degradation  to  enter  the  service 
of  a  State  which  degrades  them  further  by  making  itself  absolute 
arbiter  of  their  consciences,  the  indifferent  artist  is  one  that  does 
not  care  whether  he  speaks  to  slaves  or  free  men  and  whether 
he  himself  is  a  slave  or  free. 

But  no  artist  is  indifferent.  He  who  turns  away  does  so  as 
consciously  and  deliberately  as  another  who  allows  his  fellows 
in  an  emergency  to  make  use  of  him.  I  am  certain  that  for  one 
who  avoids  the  fight,  a  score  will  take  his  place.  I  cannot  see 
that  even  the  certainty  of  disaster  would  absolve  us  from  our 
duty.  If  we  let  the  barbarians  take  charge  of  our  city,  they 
will  light  their  fires  with  all  our  poems. 

This  moment  can  be  matched  in  history.  Liberty,  equality 
and  fraternity  are  the  notes  of  an  old  song,  many  times  silenced, 
and  forever  springing  out  again.  Now,  equality  is  no  need 
of  the  artist’s.  As  well  as  the  supreme  interpreter  between 
men,  he  is  the  supreme  solitary.  He  can  flourish  in  any  society, 
however  wide  the  difference  of  fortune  between  its  divers  classes, 
in  which  life  is  full  and  rich.  There  may  be  savage  injustice 
and  cruelty,  as  there  was  in  Elizabethan  England,  but  if  the 
savour  and  dignity  of  life  have  not  yet  been  squeezed  out,  he 
can  breathe  freely.  The  impoverishment  of  life  that  began  in 
the  eighteenth  century  was  at  its  ugliest  when  our  industrial 
towns  were  being  built  and  children  of  five  years  forced  into 
the  mills.  It  is  at  its  most  hopeless  now,  when  millions  of 
machine- serfs  are  eating  their  hearts  in  an  idleness  made  sterile 
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by  poverty.  This  is  a  muddy  pool  on  which  the  artist  must 
draw.  Be  in  no  doubt  about  it :  the  artist  draws  on  the  life 
of  the  whole  people,  not  on  that  of  a  class,  and  if  the  common 
life  is  narrow,  stunted,  and  undignified,  he  cannot  escape  being 
wounded  by  it.  He  will  be  driven  into  abstractions  or  into 
frivolity  or  he  will  make  it  his  business  to  protest.  If  the  op¬ 
pressive  order  is  being  attacked,  he  will  join  the  attackers. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  the  artist,  without  which  he  might 
as  well  cut  off  his  tongue  and  hands.  We  have  nothing  if  we 
have  not  liberty  to  write  and  speak  by  the  spirit.  Now,  the 
new  censorship  which  spreads  in  Europe  differs  from  previous 
ones  in  being  bestially  efficient.  No  earlier  tyrant  was  equipped 
with  wireless  and  aeroplanes.  He  could  not  appeal  to  mass 
psychology,  for  there  were  no  masses,  and  while  he  was  im¬ 
prisoning  one  subversive  writer  another,  a  short  distance  away, 
was  teaching  the  people  a  treasonable  song.  In  brief,  his  tyranny 
was  human,  and  human  wit  and  courage  could  mock  and  even 
outwit  him.  Now  for  the  first  time  it  is  possible  to  set  a  million 
arms  to  make  the  same  gesture  and  a  million  voices  to  shout 
the  same  words  at  the  same  moment.  These  instruments  we 
have  forged  for  our  undoing.  The  proscribed  writer  is  pro¬ 
scribed  in  every  corner  of  his  country.  The  press,  the  air,  the 
schools,  the  universities,  literature,  the  drama,  even  the  opera, 
are  founts  of  propaganda.  It  goes  on  day  after  day,  it  filters 
into  everything.  The  appeal  is  to  the  mass,  and  to  the  lowest 
emotions  of  the  mass,  because  these  are  the  easiest  to  reach. 
An  appeal  to  reason  is  less  than  a  whisper  raised  against  massed 
music.  Worst  of  all,  we  find  that  there  are  artists  who  do  not 
shrink  from  betraying  one  another.  In  the  early  weeks  of  the 
Nazi  regime  in  Germany  I  was  sent  the  literary  supplement  of 
the  Borsen  Zeitung^  which  was  made  up  of  articles  written  by 
hitherto  obscure  German  writers,  denying  and  dismissing  all 
those  others,  a  roll  beginning  with  Thomas  Mann,  who  were 
not  willing  to  submit  their  minds.  When  we  remember  how 
eager  writers  and  artists  were  during  the  War  to  help  in  dis¬ 
seminating  lies  and  hatred,  and  how  few  are  the  names  of  those 
who  declined  to  surrender  their  reason  to  the  emotions  of  war, 
we  have  no  right  to  blame  those  German  writers  who  have 
betrayed  the  Manns,  the  Zweigs,  and  the  other  disgraced  Liberals 
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his  function,  must  read,  hear,  and  write  only  what  is  allowed 
by  his  masters. 
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as  the  readiest  escape  from  their  degradation  to  enter  the  service 
of  a  State  which  degrades  them  further  by  making  itself  absolute 
arbiter  of  their  consciences,  the  indifferent  artist  is  one  that  does 
not  care  whether  he  speaks  to  slaves  or  free  men  and  whether 
he  himself  is  a  slave  or  free. 

But  no  artist  is  indifferent.  He  who  turns  away  does  so  as 
consciously  and  deliberately  as  another  who  allows  his  fellows 
in  an  emergency  to  make  use  of  him.  I  am  certain  that  for  one 
who  avoids  the  fight,  a  score  will  take  his  place.  I  cannot  see 
that  even  the  certainty  of  disaster  would  absolve  us  from  our 
duty.  If  we  let  the  barbarians  take  charge  of  our  city,  they 
will  light  their  fires  with  all  our  poems. 
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and  fraternity  are  the  notes  of  an  old  song,  many  times  silenced, 
and  forever  springing  out  again.  Now,  equality  is  no  need 
of  the  artist’s.  As  well  as  the  supreme  interpreter  between 
men,  he  is  the  supreme  solitary.  He  can  flourish  in  any  society, 
however  wide  the  difference  of  fortune  between  its  divers  classes, 
in  which  life  is  full  and  rich.  There  may  be  savage  injustice 
and  cruelty,  as  there  was  in  Elizabethan  England,  but  if  the 
savour  and  dignity  of  life  have  not  yet  been  squeezed  out,  he 
can  breathe  freely.  The  impoverishment  of  life  that  began  in 
the  eighteenth  century  was  at  its  ugliest  when  our  industrial 
towns  were  being  built  and  children  of  five  years  forced  into 
the  mills.  It  is  at  its  most  hopeless  now,  when  millions  of 
machine-serfs  are  eating  their  hearts  in  an  idleness  made  sterile 
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by  poverty.  This  is  a  muddy  pool  on  which  the  artist  must 
draw.  Be  in  no  doubt  about  it :  the  artist  draws  on  the  life 
of  the  whole  people,  not  on  that  of  a  class,  and  if  the  common 
life  is  narrow,  stunted,  and  undignified,  he  cannot  escape  being 
wounded  by  it.  He  will  be  driven  into  abstractions  or  into 
frivolity  or  he  will  make  it  his  business  to  protest.  If  the  op¬ 
pressive  order  is  being  attacked,  he  will  join  the  attackers. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  the  artist,  without  which  he  might 
as  well  cut  off  his  tongue  and  hands.  We  have  nothing  if  we 
have  not  liberty  to  write  and  speak  by  the  spirit.  Now,  the 
new  censorship  which  spreads  in  Europe  differs  from  previous 
ones  in  being  bestially  efficient.  No  earlier  tyrant  was  equipped 
with  wireless  and  aeroplanes.  He  could  not  appeal  to  mass 
psychology,  for  there  were  no  masses,  and  while  he  was  im¬ 
prisoning  one  subversive  writer  another,  a  short  distance  away, 
was  teaching  the  people  a  treasonable  song.  In  brief,  his  tyranny 
was  human,  and  human  wit  and  courage  could  mock  and  even 
outwit  him.  Now  for  the  first  time  it  is  possible  to  set  a  million 
arms  to  make  the  same  gesture  and  a  million  voices  to  shout 
the  same  words  at  the  same  moment.  These  instruments  we 
have  forged  for  our  undoing.  The  proscribed  writer  is  pro¬ 
scribed  in  every  corner  of  his  country.  The  press,  the  air,  the 
schools,  the  universities,  literature,  the  drama,  even  the  opera, 
are  founts  of  propaganda.  It  goes  on  day  after  day,  it  filters 
into  everything.  The  appeal  is  to  the  mass,  and  to  the  lowest 
emotions  of  the  mass,  because  these  are  the  easiest  to  reach. 
An  appeal  to  reason  is  less  than  a  whisper  raised  against  massed 
music.  Worst  of  all,  we  find  that  there  are  artists  who  do  not 
shrink  from  betraying  one  another.  In  the  early  weeks  of  the 
Nazi  regime  in  Germany  I  was  sent  the  literary  supplement  of 
the  Borsen  Zeitungj  which  was  made  up  of  articles  written  by 
hitherto  obscure  German  writers,  denying  and  dismissing  all 
those  others,  a  roll  beginning  with  Thomas  Mann,  who  were 
not  willing  to  submit  their  minds.  When  we  remember  how 
eager  writers  and  artists  were  during  the  War  to  help  in  dis¬ 
seminating  lies  and  hatred,  and  how  few  are  the  names  of  those 
who  declined  to  surrender  their  reason  to  the  emotions  of  war, 
we  have  no  right  to  blame  those  German  writers  who  have 
betrayed  the  Manns,  the  Zweigs,  and  the  other  disgraced  Liberals 
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and  internationalists.  It  was  never  possible  in  the  past  for  a 
nation  to  be  put  to  school  to  learn  the  same  lesson  at  the  same 
moment.  We  cannot  judge  the  effect.  But  it  would  be  foolish 
to  think  that  our  English  freedom  is  less  mortal  than  others. 
It  is  safe  only  when  it  is  jealously  guarded.  It  is  never  won. 
It  has  always  to  be  fought  for. 

We  have  a  tradition  and  an  inheritance,  of  which  the  artist 
is  the  guardian  by  nature.  It  is  his  business  to  watch  that 
nothing  of  value  is  lost  or  made  useless.  Our  tradition  is 
threatened  now  equally  by  war  and  violence,  whether  of  Left 
or  Right.  It  could  be  so  scattered  and  trodden  into  the  ground 
that  a  future  generation  would  know  as  little  of  Shakespeare 
as  of  the  quantum  theory.  These  things  are  only  part  of  our 
inheritance,  which  is  so  rich  it  can  scarcely  be  surveyed.  Yet 
even  in  the  English  character  a  subtle,  ceaseless  propaganda 
would  wear  new  channels.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  would 
be  sound.  That  brutal  and  narrow  self-confidence  which  permits 
a  man  to  dictate  to  his  fellows  has  no  understanding  of  the 
humility  with  which  truth  must  be  sought.  The  way  of  trial 
and  error,  of  free  argument  and  research,  is  closed  by  his  order, 
and  there  is  no  other  road.  The  notion,  too,  that  we  become 
stronger  by  indulging  in  collective  actions  and  beliefs  is  false. 
Reliance  is  not  learned  in  a  mob.  The  mind  of  the  mob  is 
closed  to  reason  and  accepts  what  is  accessible  to  it — if  it  is 
told  to  hate  pacifists,  Jews,  and  liberal  thinkers,  it  will  hate 
them. 

We  have  said  that  freedom  is  limited  with  us.  A  Communist 
will  try  to  persuade  us  that  it  does  not  exist.  But  this  is  only  his 
propaganda.  Like  all  propaganda,  it  is  less  than  half  the  truth. 
Mr.  Wickham  Steed  wrote  a  letter  in  The  Times  in  which  he 
asked  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  for  Carl  von  Ossietsky, 
a  very  distinguished  writer  and  journalist,  near  death  in  the 
concentration  camp  at  Sonnenburg,  where  he  has  suffered  for 
his  opinions.  We  in  this  country  enjoy  a  freedom  which  no 
dictator  would  tolerate  for  longer  than  it  took  him  to  forbid 
the  printing  of  books  or  newspapers  by  his  opponents,  to  take 
over  the  wireless,  and  to  replace  offending  civil  servants,  school¬ 
masters,  university  professors,  with  others.  It  will  not  matter 
what  colour  he  is  of,  and,  while  I  might  wish  to  be  dictated 
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to  by  one  party  rather  than  another,  I  could  never  be  easy  under 
any  tyranny  that  forbids  me  to  debate  what  opinions  I  choose, 
or  orders  me  to  debate  what  I  do  not  choose. 

There  is  no  need  especially  to  pity  writers  in  a  dictatorship. 
If  they  suffer  in  having  to  write  what  they  do  not  feel,  it  is 
because  they  were  not  more  zealous  guardians  of  liberty  than 
other  men.  If  we  now  believe  too  easily  that  the  courage  and 
the  stubborn  faith  of  the  past  have  secured  liberty  to  us  and  to 
our  children  for  ever,  we  shall  have  to  learn,  it  may  be  sooner 
than  we  expect,  how  few  days  are  needed  to  steal  it  from  us. 

The  stifling  of  thought,  the  suppression  of  books  already 
written  and  forbidding  of  new  ones  to  be  written,  the  forbidding 
men  to  speak  until  they  have  considered  and  looked  about  them 
to  see  whether  it  is  safe,  the  imprisoning  and  beating  of  writers 
for  their  beliefs — ^what  a  State  for  artists  to  live  in  !  Moreover, 
these  things  are  not  done  only  with  a  view  to  quietness — of  a 
graveyard  in  which  lie  more  liberties  than  one — at  home.  They 
have  an  eye  to  war.  Modern  war  is  hideously  the  enemy  of 
art.  The  brutish  disorder  which  must  follow  a  war  in  which 
whole  cities  and  districts  are  wiped  out,  made  uninhabitable, 
festers  which  break  out  into  typhus  and  famine,  will  nourish 
no  artist.  Let  us  not  comfort  ourselves  because  common  men 
and  women,  living  in  Fascist  States,  shrink  from  war  and  talk 
hopefully  of  peace.  They  are  our  fellow-victims.  Nor  has 
Fascism  created  the  world  conditions  in  which  nations,  hell-bent 
on  choking  each  other  with  the  goods  not  one  of  them  will 
distribute  at  home,  piously  regard  war  as  a  sin  to  be  avoided  as 
often  as  possible.  What  Fascism  has  done  is  to  sharpen  the 
knives.  The  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  State,  with  its  insistence 
on  blind  loyalty  to  the  policies  and  gestures  of  State  authority, 
its  perverting  of  young  minds  to  praise  war,  throws  a  new 
element  of  violence  into  scales  already  weighted  against  men  of 
good  will.  It  does  so  deliberately,  and  of  its  nature.  As  when 
Mussolini  writes  : 

"  And  above  all,  Fascism,  the  more  it  considers  and  observes  the  future 
and  the  development  of  humanity  quite  apart  from  political  considerations 
of  the  moment,  believes  neither  in  the  possibility  nor  the  utility  of  per¬ 
petual  peace.  It  thus  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  Pacifism — bom  of  a 
renunciation  of  the  struggle  and  an  act  of  cowardice  in  the  face  of  sacrifice. 
War  alone  brings  up  to  its  highest  tension  all  human  energy.  .  .  .  Thus 
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a  doctrine  which  is  founded  upon  this  harmful  postulate  of  peace  is  hostile 

to  Fascism.” 

Men  who  will  the  Absolute  and  Divine  Right  and  power  of 
their  State  will,  too,  the  human  sacrifices  so  primitive  a  god 
needs.  Perhaps  never  before  was  the  fate  of  the  artist  so  bound 
up  and  marked  with  the  fate  of  common  men.  This  tyranny 
respects  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  body,  the  life  neither  of  the 
mind  nor  the  blood. 

Must  not  the  artist,  if  he  is  awake,  feel  the  danger  to  our 
inheritance,  and  wish  to  defend  it  ?  None  of  us  wishes  to 
become  a  pamphleteer  and  tub-thumper  in  a  cause.  I  confess 
I  cannot  honour  a  writer  who  hears,  without  feeling  himself 
forced  to  deny  it,  a  doctrine  which  forbids  the  free  and 
fearless  pursuit  of  Truth  in  all  its  forms.  The  artist  is  the  servant 
of  Truth — by  which  means,  if  he  decides  to  abandon  his  place, 
he  can  do  more  damage  than  another.  A  great  wave  of  dis¬ 
respect  for  the  spirit  of  Truth — ^which  spirit  is  free  inquiry 
and  argument — is  sweeping  over  the  world.  Who  knows  how 
much  we  contributed  to  this  disaster  by  our  cowardice  during 
the  War  ?  For  a  long  time  after  the  War  I  did  not  understand 
what  was  happening.  The  issue  is  now  clear.  Two  principles 
only  are  struggling  for  mastery  in  the  world,  and  tomorrow 
belongs  to  one  of  them.  On  one  side  stands  the  conception  of 
the  Absolute  State,  holding  aloft  the  banner  of  its  contempt 
for  the  liberal  spirit  of  freedom.  Against  it  rises,  but  weak  and 
scattered,  a  new  affirmation  of  man’s  freedom.  In  sharpest 
contrast  with  the  dogma  of  the  Absolute  State  it  declares  that 
men  should  be  more,  not  less,  free.  Men  are  born  free  and 
with  an  equal  right  to  the  good  and  the  hard  consequences 
of  having  been  born  with  the  reasoning  and  feeling  capacities 
of  a  man.  None  should  bear  an  unjust  share  of  the  common 
burden.  None  should  be  able  to  think,  “  If  I  had  been  born  in 
another  rank  of  society  I  should  have  had  a  better  chance.” 
Inequality  is  a  biological  fact,  but  until  we  have  given  all  children 
equally  a  healthy  environment,  we  do  not  know  how  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  apparent  inequalities  from  real  ones. 

This  ai&mation  springs  from  a  belief  that  the  custom  of 
allowing  an  accident  of  birth  to  decide  for  us  whom  we  shall 
well  nourish  and  well  educate  is  foolish  and  wasteful.  It  is 
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denied  by  the  present  grinding  and  mechanical  system,  which 
decides  that  so  far  as  most  men  are  concerned  their  right  to 
live  depends  on  their  usefulness  as  supplementary  machines. 
Certain  millions  of  reasoning  and  feeling  creatures  it  keeps 
alive,  though  grudgingly,  on  the  chance  that  they  may  some 
time  be  needed  to  tend  a  machine.  As  men,  as  human  beings 
able  to  read  books,  to  enjoy  food,  wine,  music,  art,  to  con¬ 
template  the  world,  to  fulfil  mind  and  body,  they  have  no  rights. 
To  acquiesce  in  this  degradation  of  a  great  part  is  to  wait  in 
the  ante-room  of  Fascism.  A  creature  who,  although  he  looks 
like  a  man,  and  feels  and  reasons  like  a  man,  and  propagates 
his  kind  like  a  man,  has  no  function  higher  than  his  function  to 
serve,  as  cheaply  as  he  can  be  got,  the  ambitions  of  Powerful 
Interests  in  time  of  peace  and  to  defend  them  with  his  body 
in  times  of  war,  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  live  in  a  regimented 
State.  What  is  Fascism  but  the  perfection  of  such  a  State  ? 
Towards  it  we  must  move — by  a  natural  law — ^unless  we  should 
turn  from  it  and  with  all  the  strength  of  our  human  minds  and 
hearts  deny  it,  strive  with  it,  and  so  force  it  to  surrender  to  us. 
There  is  no  choice  but  between  these  two — Fascism  or  Democracy. 
The  choice  cannot  be  put  off.  Unless  we  will  Democracy,  we 
cannot  escape  Fascism. 

The  present  disorder  is  unendurable,  and  becoming  more 
unendurable  to  more  people  with  every  day.  This  partial  and 
bungling  Democracy  we  have,  though  I  would  labour  to  maintain 
it,  cuts  only  a  poor,  dull  figure  beside  the  swagger,  the  bold 
promises,  the  gestures,  theatrical  as  they  are,  of  the  new  party. 
The  choice  is  not  between  Fascism  and  our  present  Democracy, 
a  chaos  in  which  food  is  destroyed  and  men  starve.  It  is  not 
between  a  disciplined  herd  and  an  undisciplined  herd.  It  is 
between  Fascism  and  a  wider,  finer,  grander,  and  more  dignified 
Democracy.  Men  are  not  yet  free.  If  they  were  free.  Fascism 
would  not  exist,  since  a  free  man  will  not  sign  away  his  liberty. 
The  choice  is  between  the  slavery  offered  in  the  name  of  order 
and  the  freedom  of  which  we  have  seen  the  promise  and  the 
hope.  It  is  between  a  disciplined  herd  and  a  society  of 
well-educated  men  and  women,  whose  minds  and  bodies  are 
fitted  to  stand  the  rigours  of  freedom. 

Quicker  than  other  men,  the  artist  should  realise  that  Fascism 
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arises  out  of  man’s  need  for  an  Absolute.  If  nothing  better  is 
offered  to  him,  man  will  accept  a  false  absolute,  a  system  which 
seems  to  him  wide  enough  to  absorb  all  his  impulses  and  satisfy 
all  his  needs,  even  though  to  achieve  it  he  has  had  to  sacrifice 
the  greatest  of  all  human  values,  the  freedom  of  the 
mind.  The  known  world  is  visibly  changing.  There  is 
no  security.  There  is  no  spiritual  authority  to  which  every 
other  owes  a  final  allegiance  and  which  lifts  from  man  the  awful 
burden  of  disbelief.  Their  uncertainty,  and  the  consciousness 
that  forces  are  at  work  in  our  world  to  destroy  it,  frightens 
people  so  gravely  that  they  will  cling  to  anything  which  offers 
a  foothold.  Hence  the  growth  among  us  of  this  new  vicious 
Nationalism.  It  appeals  to  our  proper  longing  to  see  England 
rouse  herself  from  her  apathy,  her  towns  cleaned  and  rebuilt, 
her  countryside  a  fresh  fountain  sending  life  through  the  whole 
nation.  And  at  the  same  time,  by  its  deification  of  the  State, 
its  acceptance  of  war  and  exultance  in  it  as  the  noblest  chivalry 
of  which  man  is  capable,  it  is  preparing  a  dread  fate  for  the  nation 
in  the  destructive  wars  which  must  arise  between  States  all 
refusing  to  abate  a  jot  of  their  separate  sovereignty  and  all  armed 
with  weapons  against  which  courage  is  useless  and  endurance  vain. 

If  I  say  that  I  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  all  human  creatures, 
I  am  only  saying  at  the  same  time  that  I  believe  there  is  no 
halting-place  for  humanity  in  search  of  an  Absolute  short  of 
this,  and  no  religion  worth  dying  for  except  this.  I  am  not 
saying  that  it  will  inevitably  triumph,  as  Christianity  triumphed 
over  a  great  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  even  possible  that  we  are 
all  lost,  that  unreason  will  triumph,  here  as  elsewhere.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  an  excuse  for  feigned  indifference  or  for  losing 
heart.  Without  ceasing  to  enjoy  the  world,  to  laugh,  to  read 
and  to  write  books,  to  paint  pictures  and  to  admire  them,  we 
ought  to  protest  against  the  acceptance  of  unreason  and  violence 
until  our  tongues  are  silenced  in  our  mouths.  I  am  not  protestant 
by  nature,  yet  here  I  have  no  choice.  My  conscience  will  not 
let  me  rest  when  I  see  and  hear  men  plotting  against  liberty, 
and  first  against  that  liberty  we  have  still,  to  argue,  to  dissent, 
to  utter  freely  what  is  in  our  minds,  to  hold  what  faith  we  will 
and  to  teach  it. 
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By  Adrian  Bell 

This  farm,  whose  geography  I  so  well  remembered,  I  now 
found  as  confusing  as  a  maze.  In  place  of  the  twenty- 
acre  stretches  of  fallow  and  corn  were  endless  rows  of 
fruit  trees,  and  between  the  rows  bushes  of  soft  fruit.  Old 
paths  were  unrecognizable,  skirting  or  striking  through  the 
growth,  and  new  tracks  had  grown  up  tributary  to  them.  I 
had  walked  over  these  fields  many  times  with  the  old  farmer, 
and  now  I  acutely  missed  their  former  wide  intimacy.  The  new 
farmer  in  a  few  years  had  changed  the  very  spirit  of  the  place. 
One  could  see  no  more  than  a  few  yards  to  right  and  left.  The 
whole  expanse  of  low  bushes  seemed  deserted  of  all  save  an 
occasional  fat  missel  thrush.  Then,  as  I  stood  undecided, 
plucking  idly  like  the  overfed  birds  at  some  tempting  red  logan¬ 
berries,  I  espied  the  shiny  top  of  a  car.  Keeping  it  in  sight,  I 
forsook  the  way  and  forced  on  between  trees  and  bushes  straight 
towards  it.  I  came  out  upon  a  wide  earth  track — and  there 
stood  my  friend  the  new  farmer.  Now  for  my  old  friend,  the 
old  farmer,  when  I  sought  him  in  the  fields,  I  had  only  to  go  to 
a  high  spot  and  look  about,  and  I  should  see  him,  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away,  jogging  over  to  his  sheep  on  his  horse. 
I  always  remember  the  creak  of  his  leather  gaiters  against  the 
saddle  as  he  came  to  meet  me,  and  his  old  greenish-black  hat, 
and  his  stiff  collar  and  “  front  ”  and  flat  cravat. 

The  new  farmer  stood  bare-headed,  with  open  shirt  and 
flannel  trousers,  one  foot  resting  on  the  running-board  of  a 
green-upholstered  closed  car.  It  looked  the  kind  of  car  to  go 
to  the  theatre  in,  but  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  farm  of  summer- 
baked  heavy  clay,  and  there  were  signs  both  inwardly  and  out¬ 
wardly  that  it  did  as  much  field-work  as  road  work ;  also  that 
the  ground  was  not  always  dry,  though  rough,  as  now. 

Near  the  car  were  two  pairs  of  scales  and  a  quantity  of  chip- 
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baskets.  Otherwise  the  car  seemed  to  stand  alone  in  the  expanse 
of  bushes. 

As  I  approached,  the  farmer  looked  at  the  watch  on  his 
wrist  and  blew  a  whistle.  Immediately  the  field  became  full 
of  people.  They  rose  out  of  the  bushes,  a  whole  village  popu¬ 
lation — men,  women,  and  children — ^and  came  towards  the  car. 

They  and  I  arrived  together.  The  farmer  looked  like  a  poet, 
but  spoke  as  a  man  of  action.  “  Check  in,  everybody  ”,  he 
called,  and  at  once  the  scales  were  busy.  A  van  came  bumping 
over  the  ground  and  the  baskets  were  deftly  packed  in.  At  the 
same  time  a  young  man  appeared  in  khaki  shirt  and  shorts  on 
a  motor-cycle.  He  ran  up  (I  almost  expected  him  to  salute) 
and  presented  a  despatch.  “  ’Phone  message  from  the  canning 
factory,  sir  ”,  he  said.  The  farmer  tore  it  open.  ”  Good  ! 
They’ve  accepted  my  price  ”,  he  cried.  ”  A  ton  and  a  half 
of  black  currants  at  fifty  pounds  a  ton.  You’ve  come  just  at 
the  right  time  ”,  he  laughed  to  me,  and  handed  me  a  chip- 
basket.  “  We’ve  got  to  get  fifteen  hundredweight  picked  and 
on  rail  tonight — the  rest  tomorrow.  Threepence  a  basket  for 
picking.” 

Of  all  the  laborious  means  of  earning  money,  the  picking  of 
black  currants  in  full  sun  must  be  the  most.  In  imagination 
one  simplified  one’s  needs  to  make  threepence  commensurate 
with  the  time  it  took  and  the  application.  And  it  was  some  such 
modification  as  this,  the  spirit  almost  of  a  child’s  game,  which 
made  the  pickers  cheerful  and  eager  in  accumulating  their 
gradual  pence. 

The  master  had  blown  the  whistle  to  bring  the  pickers  off 
the  loganberries  on  to  the  black  currants,  for  which  he  had 
received  this  sudden  call.  Telephone  and  time-table  had  made 
the  new  farmer’s  day  one  of  crises  and  urgency  such  as  the  old 
corn-harvesters  could  never  have  imagined. 

Not  only  was  everyone  put  on  to  stripping  the  black  currant 
bushes,  but  the  khaki-clad  young  man  was  sent  off  on  his 
motor-cycle  to  distant  parts  of  the  farm  summoning  all  to 
the  fruit-picking.  And  after  what  seemed  a  long  time,  the 
other  men  began  to  arrive  on  the  field.  In  two’s  and  three’s 
they  came,  with  their  baskets  and  coats  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
and  not  having  omitted  to  light  up  their  pipes,  as  the  farm- 
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labourer  will  do  for  the  least  interval  of  transit  from  one  job  to 
another.  Here  was  something  I  recognized  from  of  old — ^the 
deliberate  gait  of  the  true  country-fellow.  Not  even  the  most 
up-to-date  methods  had  been  able  to  alter  that.  Some  had 
been  digging  out  a  pond,  others  hoeing  in  the  roots  grown  for 
the  cows,  two  repairing  a  fence,  one  scything  thistles.  I  rather 
I  rejoiced  to  see  their  slow  coming-on  ;  they  brought  an  element 
of  steadiness  to  counter-balance  the  shrill  banter  of  the  women- 
pickers,  to  whom  the  spacious  summer  day  and  companionship 
of  their  kind  came  like  an  intoxication  after  long,  solitary  con¬ 
finement  in  the  duties  of  the  home. 

One  could  not  help  feeling  affected  by  it ;  the  labour  was 
no  harder  than  they  were  accustomed  to,  while  the  sun  and  the 
smell  of  the  fruit  filled  them  with  an  unsteady  joy  that  found 
vent  in  sudden  bursts  of  laughter,  screamed-out  jokes. 

The  men,  they  didn’t  like  it  much  ;  it  was  a  “  tiffling  ”  busi¬ 
ness,  picking  black-currants,  which  put  them  in  an  inferior 
position  to  their  women-folk,  whose  fingers  were  more  nimble. 

'  And  it  was  all  piece-work,  so  much  per  basket.  Some  grumbled 
that  they  couldn’t  “  earn  the  money  ”  ;  but  the  farmer  had 
a  manner  of  soothing,  firm  reassurance. 

“  I  shouldn’t  have  asked  you  to  do  it  if  I  thought  you  couldn’t 
earn  the  money  (t.e.,  as  much  per  hour  as  the  standard  wage) ; 
you’ll  see  that  you  can.” 

The  bushes  were  mostly  well-hung  ;  and  the  men  gathered 
up  baskets  and  submerged  themselves  among  the  women  till 
all  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  as  though  the  field  were  full 
[  of  disembodied  voices. 

Now  the  farmer  had  his  own  special  task,  in  which  I  accom¬ 
panied  him.  We  went  from  man  to  man  (the  women’s  picking 
he  could  sufficiently  trust),  picking  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
bush  with  each,  noting  that  he  stripped  the  bush  clean  and 
did  not  crush  the  fruit  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  up  with  the  women. 
I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  number  of  cases  this  was  just  what 

!was  happening  ;  the  man’s  fingers  fumbled,  while  at  the  next 
bush  the  woman’s  ran  up  and  down  like  creatures  of  themselves, 
plucking  gently  and  swiftly.  The  black  currants  were  dead  ripe, 
almost  as  large  as  little  grapes,  and  in  the  man’s  basket  was  a 
^  squashy,  purple  mass. 

i 

I 
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“  Wet  fruit  ”,  said  the  farmer  to  me,  “  is  the  devil 

Other  men,  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  up  with  their  wives, 
brought  down  showers  of  leaves  and  stalks  with  the  fruit,  leaving 
the  bushes  wintry.  Others  had  placed  their  baskets  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  bushes.  “  Look  ”,  the  farmer  said  to  the  man, 
thrusting  the  basket  right  under  the  bush,  “a  lot  will  fall  into 
it  like  that  of  their  own  accord  ”. 

As  I  went  from  man  to  man  I  recognized  ploughmen  of  former 
days.  And  one  I  saw  who  always  used  to  steer  the  corn-drill, 
he  had  such  a  straight  eye.  Then  again  I  found  myself  beside 
the  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  married  to  the  steam-engine. 
He  used  to  be  in  charge  of  the  threshing.  His  engine  always 
shone,  green  and  black,  and  when  he  had  the  whole  thing  running 
well,  the  leather  driving-belt  taut,  the  drum  rumbling  merrily, 
the  engine  puffing  and  jerking  slightly  between  its  blocks,  he 
would  walk  to  and  fro  like  the  captain  of  a  ship,  giving  a  look 
to  gauge  and  hopper,  moving  a  lever  half  an  inch  this  way  or 
that.  Now  I  found  him,  his  head  only  a  little  more  grizzled 
and  grey,  on  his  knees  before  a  fruit  bush.  He  was  the  last 
person  I  had  expected  to  find  picking  black  currants  at  threepence 
the  basket,  and  I  almost  told  him  so,  but  checked  myself.  It 
was  as  though  he  sensed  ”  What  has  brought  you  to  this  ?  ”  in 
my  mere  presence,  for  he  did  not  look  up  ;  his  old  chatty  self 
was  not  there  ;  our  conversation  was  everyday,  fragmentary  ; 
all  that  had  happened  since  I  had  seen  him  last  standing  by 
his  engine  tacit  in  it.  He  preferred  to  be  thought  of  as  one 
who  had  never  had  an  engine,  I  could  see,  but  had  always  been 
a  fumbling,  “  tiffiing  ”  old  fellow  doing  little  things. 

And  then,  great  heavens,  here  was  the  blacksmith  at  it,  too. 
He  was  quite  cheerful,  though.  It  was  his  nature.  ”  ’Tain’t 
like  as  when  they  kept  twenty  horses  up  at  the  Manor  ”,  he  said. 
”  The  forge  is  cold  most  days  of  the  week  now,  and  chaps  like 
we  have  got  to  earn  a  bit  where  we  can.” 

Then  there  was  the  old  bee-keeper,  with  his  face  round  and 
warm  as  an  apricot.  Bee-keepers,  I  am  sure,  have  some  fortifying 
intuition  communicated  from  the  exact  and  complex  socialism 
of  the  hive.  Their  belief  in  the  pattern  of  life  shines  through 
their  words  and  abides  in  their  silences.  They  have  the  patience 
of  an  occult  certainty. 
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Old  Cleridew  stretched  in  such  a  way  that  I  almost  felt  the 
crick  in  his  back.  We  had  been  talking  of  bees  while  he  fumbled 
about  among  the  currants  on  his  bush.  He  wouldn’t  “  earn  the 
money  ” — ^at  least,  not  while  someone  talked  bees  to  him.  But 
neither  did  he  worry  about  it.  He  wore  the  amused  expression 
of  a  grown-up  finding  himself  a  fool  at  some  child’s  game. 
“  Rum  tack,  this  ”,  he  said. 

But  he  had  not  anything  to  regret  in  the  change  on  the  farm. 
Whereas  his  bees  had  formerly  been  his  private  hobby,  the  new 
farmer  had  made  him  a  master  of  many  hives  among  the  orchards. 

We  had  been  the  round  of  the  men  ;  and  the  farmer  paused 
near  one  of  the  women.  He  confided  to  me,  ”  The  best  picker 
in  the  field  ”.  So  quickly  did  she  work  that  the  fruit  seemed  to 
fall  from  the  bush  into  the  basket  of  its  own  accord. 

She  was  the  wit  of  the  field,  and  kept  up  a  fire  of  repartee 
to  all  around  as  she  picked.  Also  there  was  the  child  (it  was 
rumoured)  of  an  Italian  who  had  passed  that  way  years  before  ; 
certainly  she  introduced  something  of  a  southern  abandon  there  ; 
what  with  the  sun  and  the  fruit  and  baked  brown  earth.  She 
was  vivid  and  gypsyish,  flashing  warm,  swift  glances  among 
some  youths  nearby,  with  paralysing  effect.  They  wouldn’t 
”  earn  the  money  ”. 

But  the  farmer  was  engrossed  in  estimating  his  crop. 

”  Four  tons  ”,  he  muttered,  pacing  to  and  fro.  ”  Or  five, 
perhaps — no,  four.”  He  looked  at  his  watch.  ”  Where’s 

H - ?  ”  Just  then  a  van  came  down  the  track  and  halted  by 

the  scales.  ”  Have  you  seen  H - ?  ”  he  asked  the  driver. 

”  These  fruit  are  dead  ripe,  and  now  that  we’re  picking,  we’ll 
pick  the  lot.  I  want  to  get  a  message  back  to  the  office  to  telephone 
to  the  station  and  reserve  two  more  trucks  for  tomorrow.” 

Just  then  a  youth  appeared  bouncing  down  the  track  on  a 
push-bicycle,  a  sheaf  of  papers  under  an  arm.  It  looked  like 
a  music-hall  turn — he  hit  a  clod,  described  a  capital  S,  and 
fell  off.  He  collected  the  papers  and  continued  on  foot.  They 
were  letters  for  the  chief  to  sign,  that  they  might  catch  the  post. 
The  car  was  made  a  temporary  office.  The  message  was  sent 
back. 

The  first  black  currants  began  to  come  in.  My  job  now  was 
to  stand  by  the  scales  and  pay  out  the  checks.  For  every  basket 
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of  full  weight  the  picker  received  a  pasteboard  ticket  with  a  “  3  ” 
on  it.  They  were  cashed  at  the  office  at  the  end  of  the  day.  These 
tickets — equivalent  to  money — lay  in  an  open  bag  by  the  scales  ; 
and  as  the  pickers  with  full  baskets  came  in  increasing  numbers, 
even  got  scattered  about  on  the  ground.  Yet  nobody  thought 
of  appropriating  any — ^though  for  the  matter  of  that  they  might 
have  been  coppers  lying  there. 

Soon  it  became  apparent  that  there  would  not  be  four  tons  ; 

and  H - ,  who  conveniently  appeared  on  his  motor  cycle  after 

his  round-up  of  farm-workers,  was  despatched  to  cancel  one  of 
the  trucks. 

Just  before  dinner-time  it  became  apparent  that  there  would 
not  be  any  more  than  enough  for  the  factory  order — and  the 
second  extra  truck  was  cancelled. 

“  I’m  such  an  optimist — that’s  the  trouble  ”,  the  farmer  said, 
pacing  his  bushes  once  more.  “  Frightfully  difficult  to  estimate 
the  crop.” 

When  we  drove  in  the  beautiful  mud-violated  car  over  the 
fields  to  dinner,  it  was  even  murmured  that  there  might  not  be  a 
ton  and  a  half. 

We  ate  in  the  great  tiled  hall  of  the  old  house  under  many 
carved  beams.  From  the  window  we  could  see  little  yellow 
motor  vans  arriving  at  the  ”  depot  ”,  one  after  the  other,  like 
bees  returning  to  the  hive.  The  air  was  loud  with  their  humming. 
For  the  farmer  had  a  wide  retail  trade  also,  and  this  was  the 
hour  that  the  vans  returned  from  their  rounds. 

We  were  soon  back  in  the  field.  The  farmer  looked  at  his 
watch,  looked  at  the  clouds,  and  at  the  picked  fruit  packed  in  the 
waiting  horse-van.  ”  The  train  goes  at  five-thirty.” 

He  marshalled  his  workers  and  allotted  them  their  bushes. 
To  the  uninitiated  it  would  seem  a  simple  matter — there  are 
the  bushes — here  are  the  pickers — let  them  just  go  ahead.  Not 
so — for  some  bushes  are  better  hung  than  others.  Towards 
the  far  corner,  where  people  seldom  pass,  the  thrushes  have 
thinned  the  fruit.  The  farmer  must  be  umpire  as  well  as  pay¬ 
master.  Those  who  had  the  light  bushes  before  dinner  must 
now  be  given  the  heavy  ones,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  each  has 
equal  opportunity  of  “  earning  the  money  ”.  There  were  four 
rows  of  particularly  well-hung  bushes,  and  these  the  farmer  had 
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reserved  for  certain  pickers  whom  he  called  by  name.  He  told 
me,  “  The  other  night  these  stayed  and  helped  me  at  a  push, 
while  the  others  went  off  home  —  that’s  how  I  show  my 
appreciation.” 

One  woman  walked  eight  miles  each  way  to  the  fruit-picking 
daily,  pushing  a  pram  with  two  babies.  To  her  was  given  the 
best  row  of  all.  Those  women  who  had  older  children  used 
them  for  carrying  the  baskets  to  the  weighing,  and  so  saved 
themselves  time  and  earned  more  money. 

Several  young  married  couples  came,  and  these  liked  to  work 
in  pairs,  husband  and  wife. 

About  mid-afternoon  it  began  suddenly  to  pour  with  rain. 
The  farmer  blew  a  blast  on  his  whistle,  and  everybody  rose 
out  of  the  bushes  with  a  merry  shout  and  rushed  to  the  van. 
”  Keep  the  fruit  dry,  keep  the  fruit  dry  ”,  cried  the  farmer. 
It  is  a  gesture  of  the  true  fruit-picker  to  take  off  his  coat  and  cover 
the  fruit  with  it,  at  a  sudden  storm. 

The  rain  rattled  down.  “No  time  for  weighing  ”,  cried  the 
farmer,  and  standing  by  the  van  he  adjudicated  on  each  basket 
as  it  was  hurriedly  packed  in  under  the  tarpaulin.  “  Twopence, 
twopence,  penny,  threepence,  penny,  twopence  ” — I  could 
not  hand  out  the  checks  fast  enough  ;  I  am  sure  some  of  the 
pickers  received  two  stuck  together.  Then  they  crowded  under 
the  van  or  under  any  of  the  taller  trees  that  offered  protection. 
The  dusky  lady  with  the  black  eyes  sat  under  the  van  amid 
the  youths  and  kept  up  a  continual  bubble  of  chatter.  The 
other,  the  expert  picker,  the  elder  wit,  held  her  court  under  a 
plum  tree  ;  so  the  shower  passed  off  merrily  for  them — but  not 
for  the  farmer.  Time  was  passing.  Also  it  was  now  apparent 
that  the  crop  would  be  short  even  of  the  ton  and  a  half  ordered 
by  the  canning  factory.  An  elaborate  apology  was  framed, 
while  the  despatch-rider  stood  by. 

“  Tell  them,  ‘  We’ve  slightly  over-estimated  our  crop,  but 
we’ve  stopped  all  selling  of  black  currants  on  the  vans  and  we’re 
concentrating  on  fulfilling  your  order.  But  we’ve  been  delayed 
by  rain — hope,  however,  to  let  you  have  fifteen  hundredweight 
on  rail  tonight  ’.” 

The  urgency  was  communicated  to  the  pickers,  and  they 
increased  the  pace.  Despite  rivalries,  the  spirit  was  one  of 
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camaraderie.  At  the  scales  the  basket  of  one  picker  weighed 
light ;  her  companion  tipped  some  from  her  own  half-filled  one 
into  it,  with  a  “  That’s  all  right,  dearie  ”,  to  save  her  taking  it 
with  her  to  the  next  lot  of  bushes. 

At  4.55  p.m.  there  was  one  row  left  and  a  picker  to  every 
bush  in  it. 

At  5  p.m.  the  last  basket  was  weighed  and  put  in  the  van. 
The  horse  was  whipped  up  and  cantered  away  to  the  depot. 

At  the  depot  the  lorry  driver  stood  waiting,  with  his  engine 
running.  The  horse  drew  up  panting — ^there  was  a  scramble  to 
unload,  re-weigh,  and  re-load  into  the  lorry. 

“  Right  away  !  ”  The  driver  leaped  into  his  seat  and  the 
motor  vanished  with  a  scream  of  gears. 

The  farmer  looked  at  his  watch.  “  Five-nine.  It’s  twelve 
miles  to  the  station.” 

”  Well,  at  any  rate  they’ve  gone — now  you  can  rest.”  I  offered 
a  cigarette. 

”  Rest !  ”  he  cried.  ”  Now  we’ve  got  to  pick  the  fruit  for  the 
vans  to  take  out  first  thing  tomorrow  morning.” 
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VII.^ITALY 
By  Luigi  Pirandello 

Francesco  DE  SANCTIS,  the  illustrious  historian*  and 
critic  of  Italian  literature,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth 
we  are  celebrating  this  year,  considered  Manzoni’s  Promessi 
spost  (The  Betrothed)  to  be  the  basic  work  of  Italian  narrative 
literature.  In  the  Promessi  sposi  the  humanitarian  idea  is 
completely  freed  from  the  Biblical,  Christian,  religious  idea, 
and  is  made  more  humanly  dramatic  by  the  fact  that  the  vast 
plot  has  its  centre  in  two  peasants.  In  these  lowly  peasants 
is  embodied  the  sense  of  human  dignity  that  had  emerged  only 
recently,  and  was  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  history  of  today. 

This  Manzonian  idea,  of  love  and  consideration  towards  the 
humblest,  with  all  the  concepts,  spiritual,  moral  and  social, 
that  sprang  from  it,  and  all  the  warnings  and  feelings  it  implied, 
has  given  our  literature  a  fundamental  quality  that  has  found 
development  more  or  less  near  to  it,  and  artistic  results  more  or 
less  appreciable,  in  works  such  as  Ippolito  Nievo’s  Confessioni 
d'un  ottuogenario  (Confessions  of  an  Octogenarian),  in  Emilio 
De  Marchi’s  Demetrio  Pianelli,  in  Fogazzaro’s  Piccolo  mondo 
antico  (The  Little  World  of  Yesterday),^  and  in  the  novels  of 
Edmondo  De  Amicis.  All  subsequent  writers,  in  one  way  or 
another,  are  linked  to  this  group. 

In  almost  direct  descent  from  it  is  Marino  Moretti,  a  cautious 
writer,  of  delicate  and  savoured  intimacies,  with  a  pervading 
tone  of  humility,  yet  combining  sudden  outbreaks  of  caustic 
wit.  Among  his  numerous  novels  must  be  mentioned  II  sole 
del  Sabato  (Saturday’s  Sun),  La  voce  di  Dio  (The  Voice  of  God), 
Visola  delVamore  (The  Isle  of  Love),  and  UAndreana. 

1  Tk$  History  of  Italian  Literature.  Oxford  University  Press. 

2  Published  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton  under  the  title  of  The  Patriot. 
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Giovanni  Verga,  in  the  mighty  works  of  his  maturity,  is  also 
linked  with  it — but  in  another  sense.  On  one  side  he  is  specifically 
artistic,  on  the  other  ideological,  in  direct  contrast  to  his  con¬ 
temporary  Fogazzaro.  Verga  is  not  romantic,  nor  psychological, 
nor  yet  idealistic,  though  his  work  is  in  the  stream  of  literature 
that  flowed  from  Manzoni.  His  world  is  humble  and  human, 
of  lowly  people  who  are  instinctively  religious.  But  religion, 
instead  of  consoling  them,  leaves  them  disconsolate.  And  the 
art  of  Verga  is  denuded  of  every  ornament,  of  every  grace  of 
literature  or  allurement  of  humour — his  art,  as  it  were,  is  anti- 
artistic  ;  it  is  stark  and  bare,  the  mere  representation  of  things. 

This  starkness,  this  system  of  pure  representation,  this  re¬ 
ducing  of  things  nearly  to  their  origins,  gives  Verga ’s  work  a 
true  epic  quality,  more  especially  in  I  malavoglia  (The  Slothful) 
and  Mastro-Don  Gesualdo^  which  are  his  masterpieces. 

These  works  appeared  during  a  violent  literary  reaction, 
which  had  started  with  Carducci  against  the  Manzonian  idea. 
And,  partly  perhaps  through  lack  of  understanding,  this  new 
and  great  art  of  Verga  was  treated  with  abuse  and  contempt, 
or  ignored.  But  Verga’s  values  were  of  course  to  reappear, 
and  not  merely  as  a  fashion  or  affectation,  as  was  the  case  with 
his  first  disciples,  De  Roberto  and  Capuana,  but  as  the  beacon 
and  guide  of  the  new  generation.  Not  all  of  these  followers, 
of  course,  had  the  purity  of  Verga,  who  strove  unceasingly  for 
art  with  devotion  and  sensibility.  But  the  more  the  years  pass, 
the  greater  becomes  Verga’s  influence  on  the  new  writers  ;  his 
art  is  an  authentic  stream  running  through  the  whole  of  our 
narrative  literature.  It  is  found  (with  the  differences,  of  course, 
that  come  from  difference  of  stature  and  variety  of  quality)  in 
the  works  of  the  famous  Grazia  Deledda,  the  woman  novelist 
who  won  the  Nobel  Prize,  and  in  those  of  Bruno  Cicognani, 
Federigo  Tozzi,  Rosso  di  S.  Secondo,  Mario  Puccini,  Corrado 
Alvaro,  and  Alberto  Moravia. 

Carducci,  properly  speaking,  does  not  belong  to  this  article, 
for  he  was  not  a  novelist.  But  besides  being  a  poet  he  was  a 
great  critic  and  prose-writer,  and  was  occupied,  in  his  way, 
with  the  problems  of  our  prose.  His  reaction  was  a  natural 
evolution  in  our  literature,  and  arose  especially  from  the  rejection 

3  Published  by  Jonathan  Cape  under  the  same  title. 
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of  two  great  streams  in  literature,  of  Giacomo  Leopardi  in  poetry, 
and  of  Manzoni  in  prose.  With  Leopardi  and  Manzoni  both 
poetry  and  prose  had  been  purged,  and  at  the  right  time,  of 
the  excess  of  scholasticism,  the  academic  stiffness,  of  the  rhetoric 
and  formality  that  had  arisen  from  the  exterior  cult  of  antiquity. 
The  reaction  of  Carducci  was  not  only  in  forms,  but  also  of 
the  spirit.  In  place  of  the  Manzonian  idea — religious,  Christian, 
Catholic,  of  love  for  the  lowly,  of  meek  resignation — it  put 
forward  an  idea  that  was  pagan  and  heroic.  This  new  humanism 
was  founded  on  culture.  Carducci  had  a  hot  temperament,  so 
his  outbreaks  of  anger  in  his  writings  were  genuine,  and  for  that 
reason  found  true  and  lively  expression. 

The  fruits  of  his  reaction,  in  ideas  and  forms,  were  extremely 
varied.  Writers  seized  on  it  from  different  sides,  developed  one 
aspect  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  each  taking  what  suited  him 
individually,  so  that  the  consequences  deduced  from  it  might 
seem  contradictory  without  being  so  in  reality. 

The  vital  works,  the  historical,  political  and  social  works,  of 
Alfredo  Oriani,  were  on  the  lines  of  this  reaction.  His  non- 
fictional  works  are  alive  and  breathing.  But  as  a  novelist  he 
was  linked,  unfortunately,  with  a  determinism  that  his  spirit 
never  wholly  accepted — hence  the  weakness  of  his  fiction.  And 
other  writers,  often  extremely  gifted,  remained  in  their  novels 
artificial  and  unformed.  The  fermentations  in  the  reaction,  both 
in  spirit  and  in  form,  were  too  many  and  varied  ;  its  followers  took 
and  attempted  to  develop  more  than  they  could  assimilate. 

But  the  fruits  of  greatest  splendour,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  whole  reaction,  are  unquestionably  the  works  of  d’Annunzio. 
He  took  the  reaction  from  its  formal  side  ;  he  never  allowed  its 
spiritual  complications,  or  its  moral  values,  to  quench  for  a 
moment  his  living  sensibility,  the  most  rich,  refined  and  acute 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  His  works,  more  particularly 
his  novels,  mark  the  highest  point  of  the  reaction.  While  linked 
always  with  Carducci  in  forms  and  in  spirit,  he  maintained  a 
position  of  free  independence  A  great  part  of  our  fiction  today 
derives  in  some  way  or  another  from  d’Annunzio. 

While  the  work  of  d’Annunzio  was  developing  with  a  splendour 
and  opulence  truly  amazing,  and  a  prestigious  skill  that  made 
many  of  his  followers,  and  himself  too,  pronounce  it  to  be 
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bordering  on  aestheticism,  his  free  attitude  of  independence 
made  him  wander  from  the  straight  line  that  together  with 
humanist  culture  was  the  basis  of  Carducci’s  reaction.  Among 
his  disciples  and  the  younger  writers  came  cleavages.  We  will 
mention  but  two  of  them — Guido  Da  Verona  and  F.  T.  Marinetti 
— ^as  complete  a  contrast  as  could  well  be  imagined  :  Guido 
da  Verona  with  his  rich  colouring,  his  rampant  sensuality,  and 
Marinetti  with  his  clear  self-confidence,  his  boldness  and  im¬ 
petuosity.  Marinetti  is  the  leader  of  the  Futurist  movement, 
which,  however,  has  not  taken  roots  as  an  intellectual  formula. 

A  writer  of  vast  output  who  has  never  sacrificed  clearness 
in  thought  or  in  style,  but  gives  an  exquisite  grace  to  both  by 
his  modesty  as  artist  and  man,  is  Alfredo  Panzini.  In  a  period 
of  confusion  in  society  and  in  politics  he  saw  the  ill  and  pro¬ 
claimed  it,  and  at  the  right  moment.  This  he  did  in  his  novel 
II  padrone  sono  me  (I  am  Boss),  a  work  of  high  originality. 
And  in  his  Viaggio  d*un  povero  letter ato  (The  Journey  of  a  Poor 
Scholar)  he  had  the  quickness  of  spirit  and  self-confidence  to 
prophesy  the  Great  War  before  anyone  had  thought  of  it.  His 
works  without  exception  have  harmony  and  style,  but  these 
qualities  are  found  most  abundantly  in  his  novel  Santippe, 
written  with  a  clean  brevity,  and  with  profound  and  rich 
sentiment. 

Contemporary  with  Panzini,  but  influenced  on  different  sides  by 
d’Annunzio  and  Oriani,  as  also  by  the  Russians — more  especially 
Gorki — is  the  novelist  Antonio  Beltramelli,  who  in  his  Cavalier 
Mostardo  foresaw  the  confusion  and  ferment  of  today. 

Corrective  of  the  wanderings  from  Carducci  is  Riccardo 
Bacchelli,  the  author  of  II  diavolo  al  Pontelungo  (The  Devil  at 
the  Long  Bridge)  corrective,  but  not  arid.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  rich  and  copious,  full  of  warmth  and  savour.  Corrective,  too, 
in  their  separate  ways,  are  two  writers  who  died  young — Fausto 
Maria  Martini  and  Umberto  Fracchia.  Martini  is  intimate  and 
delicate,  with  passages  of  lyricism.  Fracchia  is  romantic  and 
pathetic.  The  vast  panorama  of  his  canvases,  as,  for  instance, 
in  his  Angela  and  La  Stella  del  sud  (Star  of  the  South),  give  him, 
perhaps,  a  sort  of  likeness  to  Dickens.  Corrective,  also,  in  his 
fashion,  is  Aldo  Palazzeschi  (a  highly  original  poet  if  ever  there 

4  Published  by  Longmans  Green. 
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was  one  1)  His  recent  novels,  carefully  written,  are  clear  and 
lucid.  Yet  he  managed  to  leave  his  mark  on  the  Futurist  move¬ 
ment  with  his  famous  novel  II  codice  di  Per  eld  (Perelk’s  Code). 
Among  this  group  there  is  also  Giulio  Caprin,  a  refined,  delicate 
writer,  whose  novel,  Quirina  e  Floriana^  has  been  put  into 
English.* 

But  far  more  important,  complex  and  significant  is  the  position 
of  three  writers,  all  of  them  in  the  first  rank — Giovanni  Papini, 
G.  A.  Borgese  and  Massimo  Bontempelli.  Borgese,  besides 
being  a  novelist,  is  renowned  as  a  critic  of  contemporary  literature, 
not  only  of  Italy.  His  masterpiece  of  fiction  is  Ruhiy  a  work 
of  torrential  force,  almost  like  a  rushing  fire,  that  puts  in  dramatic 
relief  an  obscure  spiritual  complex  amid  the  turbid  passions 
that  marked  the  period  of  the  War  and  Armistice. 

Giovanni  Papini  is  the  author  of  the  Storia  di  Cristo^  (The 
Story  of  Christ),  which  marked  his  conversion  to  Catholicism. 
But  his  conversion  has  not  checked  his  output,  nor  devitalized 
his  art,  which  continued  as  before  in  the  stream  of  Carducci. 
His  greatest  novel  is  Un  uomo  jinito  (A  Man — Finished),^  one  of 
the  fundamental  works  of  the  modern  fiction  in  Italy.  Papini 's 
influence  has  been  immense.  His  proud  spiritual  impulses,  his 
restless  ardour,  his  wealth  of  new  and  provocative  ideas  and 
his  crashing  judgments,  have  been  a  strong  stimulus  to  the 
younger  generation,  and  have  drawn  to  his  side,  if  only  tem¬ 
porarily,  even  writers  of  real  independence. 

So  the  reaction  of  Carducci,  in  spite  of  its  errors,  did,  in 
fact,  enrich  our  literature.  It  plunged  it  into  a  long  travail, 
of  forms  to  be  renewed,  of  problems  to  be  solved,  of  needs  to 
be  satisfied,  of  styles  to  be  applied  and  imprinted,  not  merely 
on  art,  but  also  on  life.  The  results  of  this  travail,  more  especially 
in  regard  to  forms,  can  be  seen  in  the  works,  clear,  capricious 
and  witty,  of  such  writers  as  Ugo  Ojetti  in  his  Cose  viste  (Things 
I  have  Seen),®  of  Emilio  Cecchi,  Guelfo  Civinini,  Vincenzo 
Cardarelli,  and  Bruno  Barilli — ^writers  with  a  sort  of  humour 
and  whimsicality  that  had  already  been  an  element  of  some 
parts  of  our  literature. 

5  Published  by  Jarrolds  under  the  title,  Bohemian  House. 

6  &  7  Published  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

8  A  selection  from  these  essays  have  been  published  by  Methuen  under  the  title  of 
As  They  Seem  to  Me. 
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Among  the  youngest  generation  of  today  there  is  a  group  of 
writers,  not  novelists,  nor  indeed  preoccupied  with  fiction  at 
all,  but  who  are  intent  on  man’s  duty  to  the  State,  his  spiritual 
wholeness,  who  meditate  on  political  facts  as  moral  pledges. 
They,  too,  are  a  result  of  the  Carducci  reaction,  and  for  that 
reason  I  will  mention  them  briefly.  Of  this  group  there  are 
two  writers  very  much  to  the  fore — Nino  Savarese  and  Enrico 
Pea.  The  first  started  in  the  stream  of  Verga,  but  later  became 
occupied  with  style.  The  second  is  fantastic  and  extravagant, 
flitting  between  heights  and  depths  as  in  a  dream.  Both  live  in  a 
world  of  fantasy  that  they  treat  with  extreme  seriousness, 
arriving  at  poetry  through  a  dry  nudity  of  facts. 

In  the  recent  works  of  Bontempelli  we  get  the  highest  degree 
of  life  and  actuality.  He  has  renewed  the  values  of  Carducci 
in  a  way  not  thought  of  ;  he  has  dug  them,  as  it  were,  from  their 
dry  river-bed  and,  with  limpid  clearness  and  an  intelligence 
that  is  truly  prodigious,  set  them  on  a  new  and  flowing  stream. 
His  works  are  most  personal — impossible  to  conceive  him  as 
influenced  by  anyone,  or  of  taking  the  ideas  of  any  school 
whatsoever.  He  is  free  and  independent,  living  in  a  world  of 
his  own  creation,  which  he  describes  as  “  verismo  magico  ”, 
in  the  sense  that  truth  creates  itself  in  the  poetic  imagination 
of  the  writer.  And  he  does  it  with  incomparable  style.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  we  admire  most — his  logical  daring,  his 
rapidity,  lightness  and  complexity  of  sensations,  his  luminous 
clearness  in  rendering  the  most  imponderable  things,  almost  in 
their  musical  essence,  his  transforming  of  the  probable  into  the 
absurd  and  the  absurd  into  the  probable,  making  everything 
so  real  that  we  accept  it  unquestioningly.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
original  of  writers,  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  the  world.  In  fiction 
his  masterpieces  are  Eva  ultima  (A  Latter-day  Eve),  II  figlto  di  due 
madri  (The  Son  of  Two  Mothers),  Vita  e  morte  di  Adria  e  dei 
suoi  due  figli  (The  Life  and  Death  of  Adria  and  her  Two  Sons), 
and  La  famiglia  del  fabbro  (The  Blacksmith’s  Family).  Of  non¬ 
fiction  his  best  is  Verismo  magico  (Magic  Reality),  absolutely 
inimitable,  which  has  attracted  to  his  orbit  a  group  of  very  young 
writers,  “  The  Twentieth  Century  ”  so-called,  in  the  hope  of 
enriching  their  own  works.  But  Bontempelli  is  privileged  and 
unique.  He  has  reached  maturity  through  long  experiments. 
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and  has  attained  not  only  to  a  conquest  of  style,  but  also,  and 
above  all,  to  an  organic  and  individual  conception  of  life. 

To  conclude,  there  are  novelists  of  various  tendencies,  some 
belonging  to  groups,  and  some  isolated.  There  is  Italo  Svevo, 
famous  for  his  Conscienza  di  Zeno^\  and  the  poetess  Ada  Negri, 
who  in  fiction  is  the  author  of  La  Stella  mattutina  (The  Morning 
Star).  And  there  is  a  group  of  writers,  still  young,  who  will 
certainly  give  us  larger  works,  more  complex  and  important 
than  hitherto,  such  as  Giovanni  Comisso,  G.  B.  Angiolotti, 
G.  B.  Titta  Rosa  and  Bonaventura  Tecchi.  An  authoress  of 
standing  is  Sibilla  Aleramo,  who  began  as  a  naturalist  but  is 
now  becoming  an  aesthete.  And  there  is  Achille  Campanile, 
very  popular  for  his  fantastic,  buffoonish  plots,  who  all  the  same 
is  a  sensitive  writer.  Others  of  merit  are  Arturo  Loria,  Giacomo 
Stuparich  and  Quarantotto  Gambini.  Of  the  romantic  novelists 
with  a  large  following  the  best  are  Guido  Milanese,  Salvator 
Gotta,  Virgilio  Brocchi,  Lucio  d’Ambra  and  Alessandro  Veraldo. 

In  the  rich  vein  to  which  the  new  generation  is  returning,  as 
to  something  secure  and  solid,  we  have  Bruno  Cicognani, 
whose  first  novel.  La  Velia  is  a  work  that  deserves  to  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  our  literature.  It  has  an 
admirable  style,  very  sure  and  direct,  and  a  well-handled 
plot  of  close  texture.  The  events  are  described  with  implacable 
reality,  the  passions  developed  with  inexorable  truth,  and  the 
whole  is  so  convincing  as  to  be  almost  irrefutable. 

A  writer  not  entirely  in  the  tradition  of  Verga,  because  of  a 
certain  exuberance  both  in  spirit  and  forms,  yet  substantially 
and  intimately  true,  is  Rosso  di  S.  Secondo.  Closer  to  Verga 
in  style  and  material,  describing  as  he  does  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  minutely  and  with  stark  simplicity,  is  Mario  Puccini, 
a  writer  who  by  now  has  a  considerable  output.  But  the  novelist 
of  by  far  the  most  importance  in  this  connection  is  Federigo 
Tozzi,  who  died  very  young  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  first 
maturity  of  his  creative  genius.  His  Tre  croci  (Three  Crosses) 
is  a  real  masterpiece  ;  others  not  far  behind  it  are  II  podere  (The 
Vineyard)  and  Con  gli  occhi  chiusi  (With  Shut  Eyes).  In 
Tre  croci  the  influence  of  Verga  is  unmistakable,  but  his  sobriety 
and  starkness  are  so  intimately  transformed  by  Tozzi’s  creative 
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powers  as  a  writer  that  they  seem  instinctive,  so  natural  they 
are,  and  spontaneous.  In  him  there  is  an  astonishing  richness, 
an  absolute  novelty  of  sensation,  as  well  as  an  exalted  spirituality. 
In  his  life  Tozzi  was  neglected,  his  books  were  abused,  or 
ignored ;  but  immediately  he  was  dead  he  was  proclaimed 
universally  as  a  great  writer.  And  certainly  his  Tre  croci  is 
one  of  the  best  of  our  contemporary  novels. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  recent  tendencies  of  the 
novel  in  Italy.  On  one  side  we  have  “  magic  realism  ”,  on  the 
other  an  artistic  consciousness  that  goes  deeper  and  deeper  into 
life,  into  its  very  roots,  growing  always  richer  and  more  complex. 
Among  the  best  of  this  school  is  Corrado  Alvaro,  a  very  serious 
and  solid  personality.  His  short  stories  are  admirable,  but  his 
short  novel,  Gente  in  Aspromonte  (People  of  Aspromonte),  is 
undoubtedly,  up  till  now,  his  masterpiece.  But  Alvaro  will  go 
far.  Impossible  to  set  limits  to  his  achievement,  for  he  is  never 
satisfied,  is  always  moving  forward,  searching,  experimenting, 
with  a  creative  gift  that  seems  inexhaustible.  Though  his 
narrative  is  held  close  to  reality,  minute,  verifiable,  exact,  there 
yet  arises  from  it  a  breath  of  authentic  poetry.  He  explores 
the  new  culture,  the  new  relations  between  society  and  the 
individual,  the  origins  of  our  life  today  and  the  presentiments  of 
the  new  reality  that  is  maturing. 

A  young  writer  from  whom  much  is  expected  is  Alberto 
Moravia.  Very  young  in  years,  he  is  fully  mature  artistically, 
as  is  proved  by  his  first  novel.  Git  indifferenti  (The  Trimmers) 
a  work  that  was  deservedly  acclaimed  from  the  beginning.  It 
dissects  with  cruel  impartiality  a  sadly  corrupt  and  vitiated 
element  in  society  today.  His  Mariagrazia  is  unforgettable. 
She  is  shown,  as  it  were,  in  the  round,  with  a  truth  and 
consistency  that  make  her  almost  symbolical.  Moravia,  in  the 
handling  of  his  characters,  shows  the  gifts  of  an  acute 
psychologist. 


(All  rights  including  translation y  reserved  by  the  author). 
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By  Alfred  Zimmern 

The  moment  is  evidently  drawing  near  when  important 
decisions  on  foreign  affairs  will  have  to  be  taken.  The 
Disarmament  Conference,  which  has  been  intermittently 
in  session  for  over  two  years,  cannot  remain  indefinitely  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  ;  it  will  be  compelled  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusion,  whether  positive  or  negative.  Moreover, 
quite  apart  from  considerations  of  procedure,  the  process  of 
German  rearmament  sets  a  fixed  time-limit  to  its  deliberations. 
Thus,  a  point  must  soon  be  reached  when  the  Government 
will  have  to  reconsider  the  whole  trend  and  direction  of  our 
foreign  policy  ;  for  the  assumptions  on  which  it  has  been 
carried  on  in  recent  years,  at  least  since  the  Locarno  Agreements 
of  1926,  no  longer  hold  good.  In  these  circumstances  one 
thing  is  certain.  The  people  of  this  country  will  wish  to  remain 
in  the  closest  possible  association,  both  in  thought  and  action, 
with  the  peoples  of  the  oversea  Dominions.  This  has,  of  course, 
become  an  accepted  axiom  of  our  post-war  policy,  irrespective 
of  party  differences  ;  but  attention  has  been  so  much  con¬ 
centrated  of  late  on  Continental  happenings  and  on  our  relations 
with  other  European  powers  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  some  quarters  to  leave  it  out  of  the  reckoning.  It  may  be 
useful,  therefore,  to  draw  attention  to  it  at  the  present  juncture — 
all  the  more  so  because  the  recent  unofficial  Conference  at 
Toronto,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  very  shortly  to  be 
published,  provided  a  most  valuable  and  timely  opportunity 
for  focusing  the  opinions  of  a  very  widely  representative  group 
of  public  men  from  all  the  overseas  Dominions.* 

*  British  Commonwealth  Relations :  Proceedings  of  the  First  Unofficial 
Conference  on  British  Commonwealth  Relations,  held  at  Toronto  from 
September  11-21,  1933.  Edited  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  ;  Oxford  University 
Press,  1934. 
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The  original  object  for  which  the  Conference  was  summoned 
was  to  discuss  methods  of  co-operation  between  the  different 
self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire.  But  it  very  soon  became 
apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  methods  without  a 
preliminary  discussion  of  policies.  In  the  rapidly-changing 
world  of  today,  agreement  on  policy  cannot  simply  be  taken  for 
granted  on  the  basis  of  common  underlying  ideals  ;  it  must 
be  continually  worked  out  afresh  and  adjusted  to  new  circum¬ 
stances.  If  this  has  been  found  desirable  for  the  Governments 
of  the  Empire  at  Imperial  Conferences,  it  is  equally  necessary 
for  the  wider  circles  of  public  opinion,  as  represented  in  an 
informal  Conference  such  as  that  of  last  autumn.  Hence  it 
came  about  quite  naturally  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of 
the  Conference,  and  certainly  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
attention,  were  concentrated  on  the  discussion  of  principles  of 
policy.  Thus,  when  the  Conference  separated,  its  members 
went  home  clearer  in  their  own  minds,  not  simply  as  to  how 
to  keep  in  closer  touch  in  the  future,  but  as  to  the  objects  to 
be  pursued  in  the  common  association  thus  reinforced. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  protracted  debate  can  be 
stated  very  simply,  since  they  were  arrived  at  with  unanimity. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire,  it  was  held,  should  be  based 
on  two  principles  :  firstly,  support  of  the  collective  system  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  ;  secondly,  maintenance  of  the  closest 
possible  co-operation  with  the  United  States. 

At  first  sight  these  conclusions  may  appear  to  some  a  little 
surprising,  since  they  are  capable  of  being  represented  as  self¬ 
contradictory.  The  “  collective  system  ”,  it  may  be  said, 
means  the  League  of  Nations.  The  United  States  is  not  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  President  Roosevelt 
has  made  it  clear  that  they  will  not  become  one  during  his 
present  administration.  How,  then,  can  these  two  policies  be 
reconciled 

The  answer  is  that  the  Conference  was  not  laying  down  a 
programme,  but  merely  summing  up  and  giving  expression  to 
the  general  public  opinion  existing  throughout  the  Dominions. 
If  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  define  the  collective  system 
in  any  particular  way — still  more  if  it  had  been  attempted  to 
tie  it  down  to  the  actual  Geneva  system — marked  divergencies 
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of  opinion  would  at  once  have  shown  themselves.  The  same 
is  true  about  the  form  which  the  proposed  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  should  assume.  Should  it  be  in  and  through 
the  collective  system  as,  for  instance,  in  some  arrangement 
arising  out  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  ?  Or  should  it  be  in  some  more 
intimate  form,  independent  of,  or  in  addition  to,  a  collective 
arrangement  with  other  Powers  ?  Should  it  be  confined  to 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  in  the  old  sense  of  that  term  ?  Or 
should  it  extend  also  to  the  field  of  economic  policy  ?  These 
matters  were  not  discussed  ;  and,  if  they  had  been,  they  would 
have  revealed  an  equally  marked  divergence  of  opinion.  The 
fact  is  that  in  neither  field,  neither  in  regard  to  the  collective 
system  nor  in  regard  to  British- American  co-operation,  has 
opinion  yet  had  time  to  crystallize.  Our  common  thinking  is 
still  in  the  formative  stage.  Moreover,  the  facts  on  the  basis 
of  which  practical  conclusions  must  sooner  or  later  be  arrived 
at  are  at  present  not  sufficiently  known,  and  it  was  no  part  of 
the  business  of  the  Conference  to  make  them  known.  Indeed, 
had  an  attempt  been  made  to  do  so,  it  would  have  proved  futile, 
since  the  international  situation  was  transformed  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Conference  closed  by  the  action  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  in  retiring  from  the  Disarmament  Conference  and  from 
the  League  of  Nations. 

But  if  the  implications  of  the  two  conclusions  thus  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  were  not  clearly  envisaged,  all  the  more  im¬ 
portance  attaches  to  the  conclusions  themselves :  for  the 
agreement  about  them  evidently  represented  something  more 
than  a  judgment  formed  in  the  light  of  passing  events.  It  went 
down  to  bedrock.  It  was,  if  one  may  use  a  hackneyed  expression, 
“  instinctive  By  that  is  not  meant  that  it  was  reached  without 
reflection.  On  the  contrary,  an  instinctive  judgment  in  politics 
is  a  judgment  representing  an  accumulated  mass  of  reflection,  a 
mass  so  great  that  the  separate  items  of  fact  and  argument 
embodied  in  it  can  only  with  difficulty  be  disentangled.  The 
two  policies  impose  themselves  on  British  opinion  as  a  matter  of 
course.  To  ask  the  ordinary  citizen  at  home  or  overseas  to 
explain  why  they  are  for  him  a  matter  of  course  would  be  to 
ask  him  to  put  into  words  what  he  would  rather  leave  un¬ 
formulated.  But  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  clear 
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thinking  is  needed  for  the  making  of  practical  decisions,  it  is 
perhaps  worth  while  making  the  attempt  on  his  behalf. 

Let  us  take  first  the  collective  system  or,  to  use  the  more 
familiar  expression,  the  League  of  Nations.  Why  does  public 
opinion  throughout  the  Empire  view  the  idea  with  favour  ? 
Why  has  it  won  support  from  public  men  of  all  parties,  if  with 
varying  degrees  of  emphasis  and  confidence  ?  Surely  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  our  own  history  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  Because  there  is  a  British  League  of  Nations  which 
is  a  going  concern  and  is,  we  feel,  gaining  in  inner  strength  year 
by  year,  therefore  we  consider  the  idea  of  a  universal  League 
of  Nations  to  be  not  merely  sound  but  inherently  practicable. 
It  may  not  work  very  well  at  first ;  it  may  need  generations  or 
even  centuries  to  attain  a  finally  satisfactory  form  ;  but  it  is 
“  bound  to  come  in  the  end  ”.  And  if  at  this  point  the  sceptical 
non-Briton,  perhaps  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  asks  “  Why  ?  ” 
the  British  reply  is  couched  in  terms  of  the  Victorian  idea  of 
progress.  Experience  has  made  most  of  us  in  the  Empire 
incorrigible  optimists  so  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  and  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  imagine  that  the  mass  of  mankind  will, 
in  the  long  run,  be  either  so  foolish  or  so  wicked  as  to  refuse 
to  follow  the  one  obviously  sensible  political  track.  A  typical 
expression  of  this  philosophy  may  be  found  in  a  recent  speech 
by  a  member  of  the  present  Government,  as  reported  in  the 
Press.  “  He  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  ”,  he  said,  “  that 
some  day  both  Germany  and  France  would  find  it  better  to 
be  friends  than  suspicious  of  each  other.  What  this  country 
had  to  do  was  to  maintain  a  great  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
peace  and  try  to  inculcate  the  same  desires  in  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.”  Put  in  plain  language,  the  French  and  Germans 
are  here  told,  firstly,  not  to  be  so  silly  as  to  go  on  quarrelling, 
and,  secondly,  to  learn  sense  from  the  example  of  Britain. 

If  this  extract  fairly  represents,  as  surely  it  does,  the  general 
British  state  of  mind,  there  are  certain  practical  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  it. 

The  first  is  that  the  present  League  of  Nations  is  obviously 
not  yet  satisfactory.  It  consists  mostly  of  foreign  nations  who 
are  still  in  a  somewhat  quarrelsome  state  of  mind  and  have  a 
good  deal  to  learn  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  Britain’s  duty  to 
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persevere  in  trying  to  influence  them  towards  more  reasonable 
courses.  It  is  thus  her  duty  to  support  the  League  of  Nations. 
But  it  is  not  exactly  a  League  between  equals  ;  if  Britain  par¬ 
ticipates  in  its  activities,  it  is  partly  at  least  in  the  hope  of  in¬ 
fluencing  the  others  for  good. 

In  the  lengthy  discussions  on  security  at  Geneva  some  years 
ago,  a  speaker  divided  the  various  nations  into  “  producers 
of  security  ”  and  “  consumers  of  security  ”.  In  the  same  way 
we  unconsciously  classify  the  members  of  the  League  into 
producers  of  sweet  reasonableness  and  consumers  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  with  ourselves  almost  alone  in  the  former  class. 
Obviously  such  a  League  cannot  be  regarded  as  being,  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  a  satisfactory  political  instrument.  It  is, 
in  fact,  little  better  than  a  training  ground.  Thus,  for  those 
who  think  along  these  lines — ^and  they  surely  form  the  great 
majority  of  British  people  who  are  thinking  about  this  subject 
at  all — to  support  the  League  of  Nations  means  little  more 
than  to  support  a  great  and  noble  experiment  in  political  and 
moral  education.  That  is  why  it  is  so  closely  bound  up  in  the 
ordinary  man’s  mind  with  other  good  causes — with  missionary 
societies,  charitable  relief,  and  other  forms  of  voluntary  effort. 

From  all  this  a  second  conclusion  emerges — ^namely,  that  the 
use  of  force  in  connection  with  the  League  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Obviously,  if  the  French  and  Germans  are  at  school  together 
learning  to  be  better  friends,  it  is  no  use  applying  constraint 
to  one  or  both  of  them  to  expedite  the  process.  You  cannot 
bully  anyone  into  sweet  reasonableness,  still  less  can  you  bully 
a  whole  nation.  Moreover,  we  have  tried  it  in  the  British  Empire 
and  it  has  not  been  a  success,  whereas  the  opposite  method  of 
patient  and  considerate  treatment,  as  in  South  Africa,  has  shown 
much  better  results.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  both  in  the 
Covenant  and  the  Locarno  Agreements  there  are  references  to 
a  big  stick  held  in  reserve.  But  in  neither  case  did  we  really 
believe  that  it  would  ever  be  necessary  to  use  it.  At  the  very 
time  when  we  were  giving  our  signature  to  the  “  sanctions  ” 
clause  of  the  Covenant,  an  ofHcial  commentary  was  declaring 
the  futility  of  such  methods.  “  If  the  nations  of  the  future 
are  in  the  main  selfish,  grasping  and  warlike,  no  instrument  or 
machinery  will  restrain  them.  It  is  only  possible  to  establish 
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an  organization  which  may  make  peaceful  co-operation  easy 
and  hence  customary,  and  to  trust  in  the  influence  of  custom 
to  mould  opinion.”  We  can  indeed  imagine  circumstances  in 
which,  as  in  1914,  one  may  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
force  in  order  to  avoid  or  put  down  a  greater  evil.  But  that 
would  seem,  for  most  British  people,  to  be  something  like  the 
end  of  the  League  of  Nations  ;  for,  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  in  the  famous  statement  rejecting  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  “  Such  catastrophes  belong  to  the  pathology 
of  international  life,  not  to  its  normal  condition,  and  anything 
which  fosters  the  idea  that  the  main  business  of  the  League 
is  with  war  rather  than  with  peace  is  likely  to  weaken  it  in  its 
fundamental  task  of  diminishing  the  causes  of  war  ”. 

Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  understand  the  present  crisis 
and  the  perplexity  into  which  it  has  thrown  us.  It  results 
precisely  from  our  belated  discovery  that  important  portions 
of  the  non-British  world,  especially  on  the  European  Continent 
and  in  the  Far  East,  are  not  in  a  state  of  mind  even  to  begin 
making  progress  along  the  lines  laid  down  for  it  according  to 
our  own  conception  of  the  League  of  Nations.  We  have,  in 
fact,  been  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  We 
have  assumed  that  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  whole  were 
ready,  or  approaching  readiness,  to  co-operate  together  in  the 
same  way  as  (the  Irish  Free  State  excepted)  the  nations  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  We  have  not  stopped  to  ask  why  a 
method  that  has  succeeded  in  our  own  case  should  necessarily 
succeed  under  other  conditions.  Realizing  that  we  are,  in¬ 
dividually,  no  more  intelligent  or  virtuous  than  other  nations, 
we  have  assumed  that  they  will  apply  their  intelligence  and 
virtue  to  politics  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  done.  Now  we 
are  discovering  that  some  of  them  are  not  doing  so,  and  have 
no  intention  of  doing  so.  This  we  find  very  disappointing, 
very  perplexing  and,  in  some  respects,  even  dangerous.  It  is 
forcing  us  to  ask  ourselves  two  questions.  Firstly,  why  are 
these  non-British  peoples  not  following  our  example  }  Secondly, 
what  are  we  to  do  about  it  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  not  difficult  to  give  in 
general  terms.  The  nations  that  refuse  to  co-operate  and  continue 
to  promulgate  ideas  of  militarism  quite  alien  to  our  thinking 
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are  not  necessarily  composed  of  worse  individuals,  less  unselfish, 
less  capable,  less  honest,  less  hard-working,  than  ourselves.  The 
real  difference  between  them  and  ourselves  is  a  difference  in 
political  education  and  experience — perhaps,  one  should  say, 
a  difference  in  maturity.  A  successful  system  of  co-operation 
between  nations  demands  certain  qualities  in  the  individual  co¬ 
operating  nations.  You  cannot  create  a  League  of  Nations, 
any  more  than  you  can  create  any  kind  of  partnership,  simply 
by  flinging  individual  units  together  at  haphazard.  Our  British 
League  of  Nations  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  a  long  political  de¬ 
velopment  ;  among  the  characteristic  elements  in  this  develop¬ 
ment  are  the  establishment  of  the  King’s  Peace  in  England  in  the 
twelfth  century,  with  the  deepening  respect  for  law  which 
followed  it,  the  working  out  of  the  processes  of  self-government, 
both  central  and  local,  the  steady  extension  of  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  wider  and  wider  sections  of  the  population  at  home 
and  overseas,  the  union  of  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  followed  a  century  later  by  the  union  of  the  Parliaments 
without  any  weakening  of  the  national  spirit  of  either  people. 

I'hese  are  only  a  few  bare  indications  of  a  vast  theme.  They 
are  sufficient  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  British 
League  of  Nations  is  bound  together  by  an  unseen  constitutional 
framework,  which  is  a  constitutional  and  co-operative  frame  of 
mind  amongst  its  individual  citizens.  We  may  wish  to  see  such 
a  state  of  mind  among  other  nations  ;  but  wishing  will  not 
bring  it  about.  Its  absence  is  not  due  to  native  perversity, 
and  cannot  be  remedied  by  exhortation.  It  is  due  to  a  state  of 
mind  resulting  from  an  utterly  different  type  of  political  develop¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  analyse  it  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  if 
freedom  and  responsibility  have  been  predominant  influences 
in  our  own  development.  Power  and  Sovereignty  have  been  the 
watchwords  over  a  large  part  of  the  Continent.  Two  peoples 
each  seeking  power  cannot  co-operate.  Neither  can  two  peoples 
each  thinking  in  terms  of  sovereignty.  The  chairs  and  the  tables 
may  be  set  for  co-operation  ;  but  the  spirit  will  be  absent. 
That  is  the  real  reason  why  the  larger  League  has  made  so  little 
progress.  That  explains  the  suspiciousness  which  we  so  deplore 
among  some  Continental  peoples. 

Having  realized  that  we  cannot  mould  the  League  of  Nations 
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to  our  heart’s  desire,  we  ask  ourselves  in  our  perplexity  what 
we  are  to  do.  But  in  fact  we  have  already  divined  the  answer 
in  our  second  “  instinctive  ”  reaction,  in  favour  of  closer  relations 
with  the  United  States.  What  does  this  imply  ?  What  did  it 
imply  when,  in  one  of  the  finest  episodes  in  our  history,  the 
working  people  of  Lancashire  maintained  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  the  Union  even  when  the  Northern  blockade  was 
cutting  off  their  own  supplies  of  raw  cotton  and  causing  them 
untold  misery  ?  Here  is  an  instance  of  an  “  instinctive  ”  reaction, 
if  there  ever  was  one.  Neither  then  nor  at  Toronto  did  our  people 
judge  Americans  and  American  civilization  to  be  necessarily 
superior  to  Europeans  and  their  culture.  But  what  was  recognized 
was  the  existence  of  a  kinship  in  political  ideas  and  traditions 
providing  a  basis  for  mutual  confidence  and,  if  necessary,  for 
common  action.  It  is  this  confidence  which  has  been  so  lacking 
in  the  heterogeneous  society  at  Geneva. 

Thus  our  sense  of  political  kinship  with  the  United  States 
leads  on  naturally  to  a  further  thought.  If  Geneva  cannot  as 
yet  realize  for  us  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  collective  system, 
why  should  we  not  realize  it  as  best  we  can  on  a  more  limited 
scale  ?  Why  should  not  the  peoples  whose  political  experience 
and  institutions  fit  them  to  be  partners  in  a  co-operative  system 
draw  together  in  an  association  which,  if  it  is  smaller  than  the 
projected  League,  will  be  far  more  extensive  and  powerful 
than  the  British  Commonwealth  by  itself  ?  The  lesson  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  is  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound, 
freedom  is  itself  a  binding  force^  whilst  despotism,  though  it  appears 
to  bind,  is  in  fact  a  dissolvent.  If,  therefore,  the  free  peoples 
in  the  British  Commonwealth,  in  America  and  in  Northern 
and  Western  Europe  draw  together,  politically  and  economically, 
they  will  be  more  than  an  example  ;  they  will  be  a  magnet  to 
draw  others  to  them,  for  they  will  command  moral  and  material 
resources  such  as  have  never  been  assembled  together  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  good  government  before.  In  this  way  a 
true  collective  system  would  come  into  existence  and  the  free 
peoples  would  be  relieved  from  the  perplexity  and  anxiety  which 
are  oppressing  them  at  present.  This  is,  as  it  would  seem,  what 
the  Toronto  Conference  really  meant  when  it  united  together 
the  two  themes  of  the  collective  system  and  the  closest  possible 
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association  with  the  United  States.  Or  perhaps,  to  forestall 
the  disclaimers  of  individual  members,  one  should  say  that  this 
is  where  the  Conference  report  leads  to,  whatever  some  of  its 
framers  may  have  thought. 

Is  this  a  practical  policy  ?  it  will  be  asked.  Obviously  this 
is  not  a  question  which  can  be  answered  in  a  few  words.  It 
involves  numerous  points  of  detail,  problems  of  the  adjustment 
of  old  policies  to  new,  which  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
The  simplest  way  of  replying  to  it  is  by  a  counter-question. 
What  other  policy  is  practical  ?  Isolation  clearly  is  not.  If  so, 
what  other  policy  promises  any  degree  of  true  international 
co-operation  ?  We  may  still  hope  for  a  Disarmament  Con¬ 
vention.  But  at  best  it  will  be  a  complicated  diplomatic  transaction 
carried  through  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  grudging 
consent.  The  outward  forms  of  the  Locarno  policy  may  still 
be  preserved  ;  its  spirit  has  disappeared.  The  true  home  of 
the  spirit  of  international  co-operation  is  in  that  overseas  world 
in  which  free  institutions,  planted  from  our  own  island,  have 
had  time  to  grow  and  develop  to  their  appropriate  local  form. 
It  is  here  that  we  shall  find  the  greatest  scope  for  the  working 
out  of  policies,  both  in  the  political  and  the  economic  field, 
making  for  the  better  government  of  mankind. 

Thus  the  moral  of  the  Toronto  Conference,  reinforced  by 
recent  events  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  is  that  we  should  hold 
fast  to  our  post-War  policy  of  international  co-operation,  ad¬ 
justing  its  application  to  circumstances  which  the  framers  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  could  not  anticipate.  The 
War  marked  the  end  of  the  old  world-order,  in  which  autocracy 
still  loomed  large.  We  are  as  determined  as  we  were  in  1918 
that  a  new  order  shall  arise  out  of  its  ruins.  But  experience 
has  taught  us  that  it  is  wiser  to  dig  deep  for  its  foundations  and 
to  lay  them  on  the  sure  rock  of  political  freedom. 
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By  Martin  Armstrong 

Those  of  us  who  are  no  longer  young  but  do  not  wish 
to  grow  old  must  be  careful  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
I  myself  have  always  made  a  point  of  doing  so,  with 
the  result  that  I  can  take  down  my  Ernst  and  my  Arp,  my  Miro 
and  my  Ben  Nicholson,  not  merely  like  the  good  child  that 
bravely  swallows  its  medicine,  but  often  like  the  insufferable 
little  prig  who  actually  enjoys  it  and  calls  for  more.  As  for 
the  new  poetry,  though  I  do  not  understand  all  of  it,  much  of 
it  seems  to  me  admirable.  But  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
my  friend  Dolittle  assures  me,  is  not  enough  ;  one  must  keep 
ahead  of  them,  and  he  does  his  best  to  enable  me  to  do  so. 

Dolittle  is  a  charmingly  modest  creature  :  he  seldom  speaks 
of  himself,  and,  when  he  does,  it  is  in  a  pathetically  deprecating 
manner  ;  so  that  it  is  almost  by  accident  that  I  have  gleaned 
from  him  that  he  is  a  man  to  be  watched,  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with,  a  dark  horse.  Whether  he  will  eventually  be  our  greatest 
poet  or  our  greatest  painter  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Probably 
both.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  because  he  has  as  yet  neither 
published  nor  exhibited  anything  ;  indeed,  he  has  not  even 
shown  any  of  his  work  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  But  (as 
he  one  day  admitted  to  me  in  a  moment  of  unusual  expansion) 
he  has  drawers  and  drawers  full  of  stuff — poems,  paintings  and 
drawings — which  no  eye  but  his  own  has  seen  and  which  he  will 
one  day  burn.  For  Dolittle  is  gradually,  laboriously  and 
modestly  perfecting  himself,  elaborating — or  rather,  I  think, 
simplifying — an  art,  two  arts,  which,  when  they  and  the  times 
are  ripe,  he  will  launch  upon  us. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  giving  myself  away  completely  when  I 
confess  that  I  had  never  heard  either  of  the  poet  Boggan  or  of 
the  painter  Blitz  until  their  names  began  to  emerge  vaguely 
and  somewhat  portentously  in  Dolittle’s  conversation.  People 
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who  are  really  in  the  know,  so  I  understand  from  him,  regard 
them  as  influences  of  enormous  potency.  Like  Dolittle,  Boggan 
has  not  yet  published  anything  nor  Blitz  exhibited  anything  : 
it  would  not  at  present  be  safe  for  them  to  do  so.  But,  unlike 
Dolittle’s,  their  work  circulates.  They  show  it  to  a  few  who 
have  proved  themselves  fit  for  it,  and  its  influence  is  already 
incalculable.  I  realized  this  recently  in  the  case  of  Blitz  when 
Dolittle  and  I  visited  a  picture  show  at  the  Mayor  Gallery. 
When  we  had  got  inside  the  door  and  thrown  a  first  glance 
round  the  walls,  Dolittle  sighed  impatiently.  “  The  same  old 
Picassos  and  Ernsts  and  Arps  and  Klees  and  so  on  !”  he  remarked 
wearily.  “  All  so  terribly  vieux  jeu  !  Still  ”,  he  admitted,  as 
we  began  to  move  from  picture  to  picture,  ”  there  are  faint 
signs  here  and  there.”  He  stretched  a  weary  finger  towards 
a  small  isolated  disc  of  red  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  can¬ 
vasses.  ”  There,  for  instance  ”,  he  said,  ”  one  sees  Blitz.” 

”  Blitz  ?  ”  I  replied.  ‘‘  But  it’s  Ben  Nicholson.” 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.  ”  My  dear  fellow,  I  know  that  as 
well  as  you  do.  But  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Blitz  ” — he  pointed 
again  to  the  disc — ”  we  shouldn’t  have  had  that.” 

We  continued  our  inspection  in  silence  until  we  found  our¬ 
selves  opposite  a  picture  by  Salvador  Dali.  Dolittle  pointed 
again,  this  time  to  an  invisible  spot  in  the  centre  of  a  featureless 
area  of  mud-coloured  paint.  ”  Blitz  again  !  ”  he  said. 

I  muttered  something  about  surface  and  colour.  ”  No  !  ” 
he  said.  “  No,  not  the  surface  nor  the  colour.  Simply  the  . . . !  ” 
He  made  one  of  those  artist’s  gestures  with  the  thumb  that  say 
so  much.  ”  See  what  I  mean  ?  ” 

‘‘  The  influence  ?  ”  I  ventured. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ”  Well,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so.” 

As  we  completed  our  round  it  became  abundantly  clear  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Blitz,  the  show  would  simply  not  have 
been  worth  going  to  ;  and  by  the  time  we  were  out  in  Cork 
Street  again.  Blitz,  who,  I  must  confess,  had  recently  begun  to 
seem  to  me,  as  handled  by  Dolittle,  the  sort  of  bogey  that  a 
nurse  employs  to  subdue  a  troublesome  child,  had  grown  all 
at  once  into  a  creature  of  real  importance.  Previously  he  had 
been  merely  a  mystery  in  a  vacuum  :  today  I  had  actually 
seen  tangible  examples  of  his  work,  or  rather  his  influence,  and 
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I  have  never  been  one  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts.  And  as  we  walked 
together  down  the  Burlington  Arcade,  I  began  diffidently  to 
urge  Dolittle  to  let  me  see  some  of  Blitz’s  pictures. 

Dolittle  knit  his  brows. 

“  Would  it  be  a  great  nuisance  ?  ”  I  pleaded.  “  Would  Blitz 
himself  object  ?  ” 

“  O  dear  me,  no  !  ”  said  Dolittle.  “  There’s  no  question  of 
difficulty.  What  I  ask  myself  is,  are  you  ready  ?  ” 

“  Ready  ?  ” 

“  Have  you,  I  mean,  reached  the  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  ?  ” 

“  I  see  what  you  mean.  Well,  that’s  for  you  to  say,  Dolittle.” 

He  was  silent,  considering  the  problem,  until  we  emerged 
into  Piccadilly.  Then  he  spoke  with  decision.  ‘‘  Yes,  I  think 
you’re  about  up  to  Blitz  now  ;  that  is,  if  I  prepare  the  way 
for  you.” 

His  flattering  decision  emboldened  me  to  go  one  further. 
”  And  what  about  something  of  Boggan’s  ”  I  asked. 

Dolittle  shook  his  head.  “  One  at  a  time  ”,  he  said.  ”  Wait 
till  I’ve  shown  you  a  Blitz.  That,  perhaps,  will  prepare  the 
way  for  Boggan.” 

The  idea  of  approaching  a  poet  through  a  painter  was  new 
to  me.  ”  You  mean  ”,  I  said,  ”  that  the  one  will  explain  the 
other  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  ”,  he  replied,  ”  with  my  help.  You  see,  we’re 
all  three  trying  to  express  the  same  idea.” 

During  the  next  few  weeks  Dolittle  said  no  more  about  showing 
me  a  Blitz  ;  in  fact,  I  had  come  to  believe  that  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  it  when,  as  I  looked  in  on  him  one  afternoon,  he 
pointed  to  a  small  canvas  standing  on  the  floor  with  its  face 
to  the  wall.  ”  Well  ”,  he  said,  “  you’re  in  luck.  I  happen  to 
have  a  thing  of  Blitz’s  here  for  an  hour  or  two,  a  thing  he’s 
been  working  on  for  the  last  year — in  my  opinion  the  most 
significant  thing  he’s  done  yet.” 

“  My  dear  chap  !  ”  I  exclaimed,  and  trembling  with  excite¬ 
ment  I  took  an  eager  step  forward. 

But  Dolittle  arrested  me.  “  One  minute  !  ”  he  said.  ”  It 
will  be  much  better  to  prepare  you.  If  I  simply  face  you  with 
the  thing  point  blank,  it  ’ll  mean  nothing  to  you  whatever.  Sit 
down.”  He  pointed  to  a  chair.  On  the  table  beside  it  I  noticed 
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a  scarlet  pencil  and  some  clean  sheets  of  quarto.  I  sat  down 
and  he  drew  up  a  chair  beside  me,  sat  down  too,  and  took  up 
the  pencil.  For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  a  silence  so  awe¬ 
inspiring,  so  pregnant,  that  I  began  to  feel  embarrassed.  Then, 
quite  quietly,  Dolittle  began.  “  What  we  aim  at  ”,  he  said,  “  is 
an  infinite  complexity,  the  complexity  of  life  itself,  expressed 
by  means  of  simplicity.  A  picture,  a  poem,  any  work  of  art, 
is  a  point  of  contact  between  the  known  and  the  unknown.” 
He  turned  his  face  to  mine  suddenly.  “  Isn’t  it  ?  ” 

The  sudden  challenge  took  me  aback.  ”  Well  .  .  .  er  .  .  .”, 
I  said ;  ”  I  don’t  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  exactly  ...” 

He  was  admirably  patient.  “  Well  ”,  he  began  again,  “  let 
me  put  it  another  way.  A  work  of  art  is  an  event  in  the  space- 
time  continuum.  The  past,  the  known,  has  been  working 
towards  it,  gestating  it,  so  to  speak ;  the  future,  the  unknown, 
starting  from  the  event  as  a  train  starts  from  a  station,  recedes 
from  it  into  .  .  .  well,  into  infinity  if  you  like.  That’s  simple, 
isn’t  it  ?  ” 

I  nodded.  “  Perfectly  !  ” 

”  A  work  of  art,  then,  must  express  potentialities  based  on 
actuality.” 

He  drew  one  of  the  sheets  of  paper  towards  him.  “  Here  ”, 
he  said,  “  we  have  nothing  ...  or  anything.” 

I  nodded  again. 

As  he  talked,  he  began  idly  to  draw  a  small  square  somewhere 
near  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  sheet  and,  having  done  so, 
to  blacken  it  in,  and  with  a  thrill  I  realized,  though  I  doubt 
if  he  did,  that  for  the  first  time  a  work  of  Dolittle’s  himself  was, 
through  me,  becoming  visible  to  the  world.  When  the  square 
was  complete,  he  suddenly  and  dramatically  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair.  ‘‘  The  event  has  occurred  ”,  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  paper.  ”  The  anything  has  been  at  once  limited  and 
extended  into  something.  Into  what  ?  Not,  certainly  not,  into 
a  mere  white  square  with  a  small  black  square  thrown  haphazard 
on  to  it ;  but  into  a  subtle  complex  of  relations.  You  see  ?  It’s 
not  a  mere  bald  fact,  like  one  of  those  daubs  of  Wadsworth’s  or 
Braque’s,  but  an  active  evolution  of  possibilities.”  He  seized 
another  sheet,  stared  at  it  for  a  moment,  then  dug  a  short,  sharp 
stroke  across  it.  ”  There  again.  You  see  ?  It  looks  simple. 
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perhaps  ;  it  is  simple  ;  but  it’s  a  simplicity  you  arrive  at  only 
after  endless  study,  endless  experiment.  And  now  ”,  he  pushed 
back  his  chair,  “  now  for  this  thing  of  Blitz’s.” 

He  took  up  the  canvas  but  did  not  even  yet  turn  it  round. 
“  Remember  ”,  he  said  gravely,  “  that  Blitz  has  worked  on 
this  for  a  whole  year,  painting  in,  painting  out,  modifying, 
adjusting.  On  this  small  canvas  almost  every  possible  set  of 
relations  has  been  tried  and  rejected.  Complexity,  remember. 
Complexity  through  the  medium  of  simplicity.”  With  a  flourish 
he  turned  it,  propped  it  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  I  saw  before 
me  a  square  of  canvas  completely  covered  with  white  paint.  I 
stared  at  it  in  a  deep  embarrassment.  Dolittle,  too,  stared. 
The  seconds  ticked  past  till  the  room  was  almost  suffocating 
with  silence.  At  last  Dolittle  stirred.  “  Powerful,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  he 
said.  “  Of  course,  it’s  difficult,  but  all  great  art  is  difficult.  It’s 
a  matter  of  elimination,  you  see.  By  an  almost  diabolical  in¬ 
genuity  Blitz  has  gradually  fined  away  every  obstacle.  He  has 
achieved  the  vacuum,  the  field  of  infinite  potentialities.  That’s 
why  a  picture  like  that  can  never  cease  to  be  dynamic  art.” 

After  another  silence  he  took  it  down.  “  Better  not  look  at 
it  too  long  ”,  he  said.  “  These  dynamic  things  are  apt  to  upset 
one  at  first.” 

Several  months  passed  before  I  was  initiated  into  Boggan. 
I  no  longer  asked  for  it ;  I  didn’t  really  feel  up  to  it,  and  when 
Dolittle  came  in  one  afternoon  and  told  me  he  had  brought 
along  a  copy  of  Boggan ’s  most  important  poem,  I  almost  asked 
him  to  withhold  it.  But  I  didn’t.  On  second  thoughts  I  let 
him  get  it  out  and  unfold  it.  He  glanced  at  it  and  scowled. 
“  Now  remember  what  I  told  you  ”,  he  said.  “  Complexity 
through  simplicity.  The  expression  of  great  potentialities.  A 
balance  between  past  and  future,  the  known  and  the  unknown. 
Boggan  in  the  last  five  years  has  written  nineteen  different 
versions  of  this,  and  the  poem  is  now  almost  perfect.” 

I  expected,  fully  expected,  to  be  presented  with  a  blank 
sheet,  but  I  was  wrong.  There  was  actually,  I  saw,  some  writing. 
“  The  title  ”,  said  Dolittle,  ”  as  you  would  hardly  have  failed 
to  discover  for  yourself  when  you  had  read  it,  is  ‘  Continuum  ’. 
Past  and  future,  known  and  unknown,  you’ll  find  it  all  there.” 
He  handed  me  the  paper. 
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Right  in  the  centre  of  the  page  I  discovered  three  horizontal 
dots,  the  word  “  and  ”,  and  three  more  dots.  Thus  : 

”...  and  .  .  .” 

”  The  only  question  ”,  said  Dolittle,  after  a  suitable  silence, 
”  a  question  which  Boggan  is  thrashing  out  at  present,  is  whether, 
after  the  last  dot,  there  should  or  should  not  be  a  note  of 
interrogation.” 

”  No  !  ”  I  shouted,  with  sudden  conviction.  ”  No,  certainly 
not,  Dolittle  !  He  mustn’t  elaborate,  he  must  eliminate.  What 
the  poem  really  wants,  if  I’m  not  being  too  terribly 
presumptuous  ...”  I  paused,  horrified  at  my  own  audacity. 

”  Go  on,  my  dear  fellow  ”,  said  Dolittle. 

”  Is  pruning  ”,  I  said.  “  Boggan  should  take  out  those  six 
dots  and  the  word  ‘  and  ’,” 

We  stood  there,  staring  at  each  other,  frozen  into  immobility. 
Then  the  white  light  of  spiritual  illumination  blazed  from 
Dolittle’s  eyes.  He  seized  my  hand.  ”  By  God,  Armstrong  ”, 
he  said  ;  ”  by  God,  my  dear  fellow,  you’re  right !” 

And,  by  God,  I  think  I  was. 
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By  Lancelot  Lawton 

UKRAINA,  a  nation  submerged  for  centuries,  has  lately 
come  prominently  to  the  surface  of  public  attention. 
That  this  should  not  have  occurred  sooner  is  amazing. 
It  is  amazing  for  one  thing,  because  the  Ukrainian  nation  is  as 
ancient  as  the  British.  Yet  until  recently  few  people  in  England 
had  heard  of  it. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Ukraina  has  been  held  down  by  other 
nations,  and  knowledge  of  her  has  been  wilfully  concealed  or 
perverted  by  her  suppressors. 

Ukraina  is  a  God-endowed  country.  For  centuries  she  has 
excited  the  envy  of  her  neighbours  because  of  her  unique  situa¬ 
tion,  her  fertile  soil,  her  abundance  of  raw  materials,  and  her 
gentle  climate  ;  and  for  centuries  they  have  striven  to  absorb 
her.  Yet  Ukraina  is  not  remote.  It  is  the  easternmost  country 
of  true  Europe  ;  and  if  fast  trains  were  running  thither,  could 
be  reached  from  London  in  little  more  than  fifty  hours.  Nor  is 
Ukraina  small.  Within  the  Soviet  Union  alone  her  territory 
is  between  three  and  four  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  The 
population  of  Soviet  Ukraina  numbers  thirty-one  millions,  of 
whom  four-fifths  are  Ukrainians.  But  there  are  also  Ukrainians 
living  in  countries  bordering  on  Soviet  Russia,  in  Rumania, 
Czecho- Slovakia  and  Poland,  where,  out  of  five  million  Ukrainians 
three  millions  are  domiciled  in  Galicia.  An  ideal  delimitation  of 
Ukraina  would  therefore  be  the  Carpathians  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Caucasus  on  the  other.  In  addition  to  the  Ukrainian 
populations  mentioned,  there  are  large  numbers  of  Ukrainians 
in  various  parts  of  Russia  outside  Ukraina,  three-quarters  of  a 
million  Ukrainians  in  the  United  States,  half  a  million  in 
Canada,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  South  America  and 
Manchuria.  The  total  number  of  Ukrainians  in  the  world  is 
certainly  not  less  than  45,000,000. 
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Ukraina  was  bom  from  centuries  of  suffering.  She  came  into 
being  because  she  fulfilled  every  condition  that  proclaimed 
authentic  nationality.  Nature  created  the  Ukrainian  nation. 
No  matter  what  test  be  applied,  whether  cultural,  ethnographical 
or  anthropogeographical,  Ukrainian  nationality  is  proved  : 
proved  also  is  the  fact  that  Ukraina  is  a  European  nation. 

The  character  of  the  Ukrainian  has  been  softened  by  the 
loveliness  of  Ukrainian  nature  and  the  kindliness  of  the 
Ukrainian  climate ;  he  is  good-mannered,  restrained,  con¬ 
templative  and  sentimental.  At  the  same  time  the  sufferings 
which  his  race  have  endured  cause  him  to  be  unyielding,  dis¬ 
trustful,  secretive,  and  diplomatic.  At  many  points  the  contrast 
between  Ukrainians  and  Russians  is  marked.  The  Ukrainians 
are  home-makers  and  home-lovers  :  the  Russians  are  inclined 
to  be  nomadic  and  collectivist.  The  Ukrainians  are  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  democracy  with  a  thousand  years  of  history  behind  them  : 
the  Russians  are  boisterous,  immature  colonials  who  have  not 
yet  made  themselves  masters  of  their  rude  surroundings. 

To  serve  the  ends  of  imperialism  the  chroniclers  of  the  Great 
Russian  School  turned  history  upside  down.  It  is  the  Great 
Russians  who  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Ukrainians,  not  the  Ukrain¬ 
ians  who  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Great  Russians.  In  a  word,  the 
Great  Russians  are  to  the  Ukrainians  what  the  Americans  are 
to  the  English  :  colonials  who  cut  themselves  adrift  from  the 
mother  country,  mixed  with  other  races,  and  founded  a  new 
nation.  The  name  Ukraina  came  into  usage  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  signified  “  frontier”.  Ukraina  was  a  frontier  state, 
the  last  European  state  before  Asia  was  reached. 

The  history  of  Ukraina  has  been  one  of  repeated  subjugation, 
of  continuous  and  desperate  strife  against  Tartars,  Turks, 
Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Russians.  It  was  from  this  ceaseless 
struggle  that  the  Cossacks,  the  Spartans  of  the  Steppe,  sprang  ; 
and  by  their  aid  a  republic  on  democratic  lines  was  set  up,  the 
intellectual  attainment  of  which  was  high  for  those  days.  Thus 
Ukraina  had  self-government,  a  university,  schools,  and  laws  at 
a  time  when  the  Russian  colonies  in  the  vast  spaces  outside  her 
frontiers  had  no  like  achievements  to  their  credit.  Beset  by 
Poles  in  the  seventeenth  century,  she  was  compelled  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  the  half-Asiatic  state  of  Moscow,  which  had 
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established  its  domination  over  these  spaces,  and  which  was 
already  dreaming  to  be  the  successor  of  Byzantium  and  “  the 
third  and  last  Rome”.  A  treaty  which  allowed  for  the  autonomy 
of  Ukraina  was  concluded  ;  but  Moscow  disregarded  it,  and  after 
a  bloody  war  annexed  the  territory. 

The  history  of  Ukraina  after  the  great  treachery  of  which  she 
was  the  victim  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
tragical.  First  she  was  split  into  two,  one  part  going  to  Poland, 
the  other  remaining  with  Russia  ;  then  Peter  the  Great  crushed 
Cossack  autonomy  and  revolt  with  a  ferocity  that  earned  for  him 
in  Ukraina  the  name  “  Peter  the  Cruel  ”  :  a  monarch  who 
assumed  the  title  “  Emperor  of  all  the  Russians  ”  could  not  tolerate 
an  independent  Ukraina.  Catherine  II  completed  his  work, 
and,  by  abolishing  the  hetmanship,  removed  the  last  trace  of 
Cossack  liberty  ;  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on 
the  partition  of  Poland,  Western  Ukraina  (Galicia)  was  handed 
over  to  Austria. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  repression  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation  was  carried  to  further  lengths.  This  repression  came  out 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  autocratic  regime  which  then  governed 
Russia,  and  which  crushed  anyone  of  whom  it  disapproved. 
The  idea  of  Ukrainian  independence  was  anathema  to  it.  A 
crude  attempt  was  made  to  uproot  nationality  from  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  to  destroy  everything  that  might  perpetuate  it  in 
their  memory.  Ukrainian  schools  were  closed,  and  Ukrainian 
literature  was  banned.  The  use  of  the  Ukrainian  language,  too, 
was  forbidden.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  also,  the  civil 
service  of  Ukraina  was  russified.  At  the  same  time,  hordes  of 
spies  and  provocateurs  were  imported  into  the  country,  and  the 
vigorous  national  movement  which  asserted  itself  was  cruelly 
suppressed,  the  leaders  being  exiled  to  Siberia  in  the  usual 
Russian  manner. 

The  fate  of  the  Ukrainians  in  Galicia,  under  Austria-Hungary, 
though  far  from  happy,  was  better  than  that  of  the  Ukrainians 
in  Russia.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were  delivered  over 
to  the  domination  of  their  hereditary  enemy,  the  Polish  aristo¬ 
cracy,  by  whom  they  were  treated  abominably.  But  their 
situation  was  improving  ;  their  nationality  was  allowed  for,  and 
a  basis  for  its  progressive  recognition  had  been  firmly  secured. 
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One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Great  War  was  the  conflict 
between  Russia  and  Austria  over  the  Ukrainian  question.  It 
was  indeed  this,  and  not,  as  was  commonly  supposed,  the  Balkan 
question  that  poisoned  their  relations.  Russia  was  alarmed  at 
the  awakening  of  Ukrainian  nationality  in  Galicia.  Her  semi¬ 
official  newspapers  pointed  out  that  its  effect  was  to  render  all 
the  more  difficult  the  suppression  of  the  Ukrainian  national 
movement  within  Russia. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  affirmed  the  independence 
of  Poland,  has  again  resulted  in  the  Ukrainians  in  Eastern  Galicia 
being  handed  over  to  the  rule  of  an  ancient  enemy.  It  is  true 
that  in  1923  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  required  Poland  to 
recognize  the  necessity  for  autonomy  for  this  region  ;  but  she 
has  never  honoured  the  pledge  which  she  then  gave  ;  her  motive 
for  not  doing  so  is  clearly  revealed  by  her  actions,  all  of  which 
are  directed  towards  retarding,  and  if  possible,  repressing 
Ukrainian  nationality.  Obstacles  are  raised  to  the  teaching  of 
Ukrainian  language.  Since  1920  the  number  of  Ukrainian  schools 
has  been  reduced  from  3,600  to  120  ;  2,974  schools  have  been 
made  bilingual,  but  only  a  few  unimportant  subjects  are  taught 
in  Ukrainian.  Not  a  single  Ukrainian  technical  school  exists, 
and  out  of  28,885,420  zlotys,  allocated  in  the  1934-35  budget  for 
universities  and  colleges,  only  63,490  zlotys  were  assigned  for 
two  Ukrainian  chairs  in  Warsaw  University. 

Rigorous  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  entry  of  Ukrainian 
students  to  these  institutions.  In  1931-32,  out  of  49,770  students, 
only  2,192  Ukrainian  students  came  from  Galicia.  The  students 
in  the  Warsaw  Engineering  College  were  divided  as  follows  : — 
Poles,  3,692  ;  Jews,  468  ;  Ukrainians  from  Galicia,  6.  These 
facts  prove  that  Poland  no  sooner  gained  her  own  liberty  than 
she  proceeded  to  crush  that  of  another  nationality. 

In  1917  the  autocratic  regime  perished  in  Russia,  but  almost 
at  once  its  place  was  taken  by  another.  Abundant  proof  was 
soon  to  be  forthcoming  that  autocracy  was  not  only  inherent 
in  Russian  rulers,  but  was  rooted  in  the  Russian  race.  At  first 
it  seemed  that  the  Ukrainian  state  was  to  be  independent  of 
Moscow.  The  constitution  of  Ukraina,  promulgated  at  Kharkov 
in  1919,  declared  the  Republic  to  be  “  an  independent  and  a 
sovereign  state”.  For  a  while  this  declaration  was  fulfilled  ; 
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the  Republic  was,  in  fact,  “  an  independent  and  a  sovereign 
state”.  But  in  1920  (after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Poland) 
it  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  into  an  economic  and  military 
compact  with  Moscow.  While  this  compact  stipulated  for  the 
sovereignity  and  independence  of  both  contracting  parties,  it 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  repetition  of  the  great  treachery 
of  the  seventeenth  century — the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
separate  existence  of  Ukraina.  One  by  one  the  rights  of  the 
Ukrainian  state  were  filched  away,  and  eventually  the  whole 
region  was  absorbed  in  the  Muscovite  Communist  State,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  initials  U.S.S.R. 

Together  with  the  destruction  of  the  Ukrainian  state  has 
gone  the  suppression  of  Ukrainian  culture.  The  issuing  of 
literary  periodicals  in  the  Ukrainian  language  has  been  forbidden, 
and  the  publication  of  all  books  is  controlled  by  officials  sent  from 
Moscow.  The  learning  of  the  Russian  language  is  obligatory  in 
the  schools.  Ukrainian  professors  have  been  arrested,  the 
accusations  against  them  being  that  they  had  not  adapted  the 
technical  vocabulary  to  Russian  and  had  introduced  words  which 
widened  the  gap  between  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  languages. 
Thus  the  Bolsheviks  made  good  use  of  the  formula  of  repression 
bequeathed  to  them  by  the  Tsarist  regime.  While  giving  active 
assistance  to  national  movements  elsewhere,  they  could  not 
tolerate  them  in  Russia. 

The  endeavour  of  Moscow  to  conquer  Ukraina  met  with 
continuous  resistance  from  the  Ukrainian  population.  What 
I  say  here  is  a  strictly  accurate  description  of  the  desperate 
struggle  which  has  taken  place,  and  which  is  still  going  on. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Ukrainian  population  consists  of  peas¬ 
antry,  who  exhibit  strong  individual  traits.  Whereas  in  Great 
Russia  land  was  vested  in  village  communes,  in  Ukraina  separate 
farmsteads  were  the  rule  ;  and  whereas  the  huts  of  the  peasants 
in  Great  Russia  were  placed  in  regular  streets,  those  of  the 
peasants  in  Ukraina  were  located  in  carefully  chosen  spots  amid 
orchards  and  beautiful  surroundings.  The  Bolsheviks  therefore 
knew  that  whatever  prospect  for  Communism  there  might  be 
in  other  parts  of  U.S.S.R.,  in  the  Ukraine  the  people  were,  by 
nature  and  instinct,  opposed  to  it.  Hence  they  waged  war  with 
ferocity  both  on  Ukrainian  nationalism  and  on  Ukrainian  in- 
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dividualism  ;  in  particular  they  sought  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  reduce  the  Cossack  population.  The  Cossack  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Kuban  region  has  diminished  by  40  per  cent.  The 
peasantry  retaliated  as  only  a  peasantry  can  when  assailed  by 
organized  force.  They  murdered  commissars,  and  at  times 
formed  bands  and  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  red  invaders. 
They  concealed,  plundered  and  destroyed  grain,  and  thus 
thwarted  the  confiscatory  demands  of  Moscow  agents.  Twice 
famine  and  desolation  fell  upon  the  land  ;  on  each  occasion  the 
loss  of  life  was  calculated  in  millions.  The  number  of  Ukrainians 
who  have  been  shot  is  enormous,  while  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million  have  been  exiled  to  Siberia  and  other  inhospitable  parts 
of  Russia. 

Under  Bolshevism,  Ukrainian  Nationalism  was  thus  no  less  a 
popular  movement  than  it  had  been  under  Tsarism.  At  the 
same  time,  it  did  not  lack  adherents  among  the  intelligentsia 
and  semi-intelligentsia.  In  an  official  declaration  made  by  M. 
Kossier  in  Moscow,  published  in  the  Izvestia  of  December  2nd, 
it  was  disclosed  that  numerous  Ukrainian  Communists  had 
been  Ukrainian  nationalists  in  disguise,  or  nationalists  first  and 
communists  afterwards.  Communist  and  Soviet  organizations, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  penetrated  with  nationalism. 
Nationalists  had  got  possession  of  the  Communist  Party.  They 
were  actually  in  occupation  of  the  theological  sanctuary  of  the 
Party — ^the  Marx-Engels  Institute — and  had  secured  control  of 
Bolshevik  newspapers.  In  all  the  centres  of  learning,  too,  they 
were  in  the  ascendancy — in  the  Academy  of  Science,  the  Academy 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Shevchenko. 
And,  lastly,  they  had  captured  the  only  two  departments  of  con¬ 
sequence  left  to  the  Ukrainians  :  the  Commissariats  of  Education 
and  Agriculture.  The  leader  of  the  nationalist  movement, 
M.  Skrypnik,  was  Commissar  of  Education.  Summoned  to 
Moscow  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  he  committed  suicide. 
In  Ukraina  there  is  now  a  permanent  Muscovite  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion  :  Muscovite  officials  are  in  complete  control  of  the  country, 
the  gaols  are  full  of  Ukrainian  patriots,  and  for  the  moment 
Red  Imperialism  is  triumphant. 

In  the  course  of  the  speech  which  has  already  been  quoted, 
the  Bolshevik  Commissar  said  :  Ukrainian  nationalism  is  our 
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chief  danger.”  The  Tsar’s  Ministers  spoke  in  the  same  strain. 
To-day,  few  Russians  are  to  be  found  who  wholly  repudiate 
Ukrainian  nationality.  All  others  say  :  “  We  need  the  Ukraine  ; 
without  it  the  Russian  Empire  would  be  of  no  account.”  In 
support  of  this  plea  the  following  statements  are  advanced  : 
Ukraina  is  the  granary  of  Russia  ;  before  the  war,  70  per  cent,  of 
the  coal  production  of  Russia  came  from  the  Donetz  region, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  is  within  the  ethnographic  frontier 
of  Ukraina  ;  before  the  War,  also  three-quarters  of  the  ore- 
production  of  Russia  came  from  Ukraina. 

Under  Tsarism  the  interests  of  Ukraina  were  wholly  subordin¬ 
ated  to  those  of  Imperial  Russia.  Centralization  was  carried  to 
extreme  lengths  ;  the  chief  offices  of  important  enterprises  were 
located  in  distant  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg.  The  industry  of 
Central  Russia  benefited  mainly  from  the  uniform  system  of  tariffs 
which  prevailed  ;  while  the  agriculture  of  Ukraina  suffered 
mainly  from  the  retaliatory  measures  taken  by  foreign  countries. 
Hence  a  surplus  population  was  produced  which  found  in¬ 
sufficient  employment  in  the  towns,  and  enormous  numbers  of 
Ukrainians  were  compelled  to  emigrate. 

The  Soviet  Government  continued  the  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Ukrainian  enterprises  were  incorporated  in  all- 
union  trusts  with  headquarters  in  Moscow.  Administratively 
the  Donetz  coal  region  was  severed  from  Ukraina,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  main  railway  connecting  it  with  Moscow  was 
begun  and  carried  on  with  speed. 

The  problem  in  its  international  aspect  is  extremely  interesting. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Europe,  outside  Russia,  is  suffering  from 
want  of  space,  from  an  over-production  of  intellectuals  and  of 
technically-trained  hands.  Geographically,  Western  Europe  is 
but  a  peninsula  of  the  Europe- Asian  continent,  of  which  Russia 
is  so  large  a  part.  While  Western  Europe  was  developing  its 
peculiar  industrial  civilization,  was  training  its  people  in  practical 
pursuits,  it  mattered  little  what  happened  in  the  lands  to  the 
eastward.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when  civilized  Europe 
cannot  afford  to  have  in  its  immediate  background  a  primitive 
and  unhygienic  expanse,  a  vast  undeveloped  estate,  the  rulers 
of  which  cannot  manage  it  themselves,  but  shut  it  off  from  other 
lands  and  strive  to  spread  disorder  beyond  its  borders.  Ukraina 
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has  changed  hands  a  number  of  times  in  history.  Germany  is 
now  credited  with  a  desire  to  possess  her.  This  suspicion  is 
not  without  ground  ;  whereas,  formerly  German  statesmen  looked 
both  to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  Hitler  at  present  looks  to  the 
East  only.  Poland  also  is  believed  to  harbour  designs  of  eastern 
expansion  ;  not  less  than  Russia,  she  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
Ukraina.  “  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  ”  is  a  swaggering 
phrase  much  heard  in  these  days. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  suspected  that  the  Pact  of  non-aggression 
recently  concluded  between  Germany  and  Poland  contains 
secret  clauses  defining  the  spheres  of  influence  of  the  two  sig¬ 
natories  in  Soviet  Russia,  with  special  reference  to  Ukraina.  No 
one  who  studies  the  map  of  eastern  Europe  can  doubt  that  there 
are  immense  possibilities  of  a  German-Polish  compromise  at 
the  expense  of  others.  The  idea  of  including  Ukraina  within 
the  Western  European  system,  and  moving  Russia  on  towards 
the  east  is  certainly  tempting.  But  the  penetration  of  Germany 
and  Poland  into  Ukraina  would  be  contrary  to  the  economic 
and  strategical  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

The  wisest  solution  of  the  problem  is,  unfortunately,  outside 
the  region  of  practical  politics.  It  is  that  Ukraina  should  become 
a  separate  nation,  and  that  her  independence  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  joint  guarantee  by  the  Powers,  or  that  she  should, 
at  any  convenient  time,  resolve  of  her  own  accord  with  whom  to 
federate. 

An  independent  or  autonomous  Ukraina  is  indispensible  for 
European  economic  progress  and  for  world  peace.  Through 
Ukraina  lies  the  shortest  land  route  from  the  West  to  Persia  and 
India.  Were  she  to  achieve  self-government  it  would  mean  ^ 
the  end  of  Russia’s  Byzantine  dreams  and  Indian  longings.  That 
the  form  of  her  government  would  be  democratic  is  certain. 
With  Ukraina  as  part  of  a  democratic  federative  system  there 
would,  it  is  hoped,  come  into  existence  a  grouping  of  states 
with  which  Great  Britain  could  be  on  friendly  terms.  The 
moment  is  long  overdue  for  the  creation  of  some  such  grouping 
in  Eastern  Europe. 
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{William  Morris  was  born  at  Walthamstow  on  March  2^th,  1834) 
By  Geoffrey  Tillotson 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  turned  to  the  Dark  Ages  for  his 
enlightenment.  It  was  the  same  in  everything  he 
did.  In  his  poetry  he  turned  to  the  primitive  epic, 
to  the  ballad,  writing  as  if  he  intended  his  verses  to  be  recited 
as  they  recited  verses  in  the  middle  ages.  In  his  prose  he  wrote 
mediaeval  romances,  his  one  attempt  at  a  contemporary  novel 
proving,  as  he  put  it,  “  just  a  specimen  of  how  not  to  do  it  ”. 
In  his  designs  he  went  for  inspiration  to  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
revived  or  continued  the  practice  of  mediaeval  arts,  painting 
tiles,  weaving  tapestry  and  carpets,  printing  by  hand,  cutting 
book  decorations  on  wood,  making  stained  glass.  He  exhausted 
the  manual  possibilities  of  all  arts  except  that  of  music. 

William  Morris  considered  that  the  maximum  pleasure  when 
things  were  being  made  was  experienced  by  hands  using  simple 
tools.  For  him  the  skilled  handling  of  tools  provided  the  best 
pleasure  work  can  offer.  Looking  back  at  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  for  him  the  Middle  Ages  must  have  lasted  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  saw  man  as  daily  in  a  state  of  happiness, 
since  up  to  the  industrial  revolution  things  were  created  in¬ 
dependently  of  machines.  According  to  Ruskin  and  Morris, 
machines  brought  misery  and  boredom  into  workshops  which 
until  they  came  were  jolly  as  any  scene  out  of  News  from  Nowhere. 

The  nineteenth  century,  now  we  can  see  it  telescoped,  was 
as  much  a  period  of  transition  as  any  other.  Nineteenth  century 
theorists  were  so  near  to  the  machine  that  they  saw  only  its 
ugliness,  the  ugliness  of  its  contemporary  products,  and  the 
ugliness  which  the  new  conditions  of  industry  were  forcing 
people  into.  Seeing  that  ugliness,  they  did  not  realize  that  the 
machine  had  come  to  stay,  whatever  the  reformers  could  bring 
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Up  against  it.  Those  reformers  ought  to  have  seen  that  machinery, 
even  by  1850,  had  done  enough  good  work  to  justify  itself, 
in  principle  at  least.  Ruskin  and  Morris,  for  instance,  did  not 
need  to  travel  either  in  coach  or  on  horseback.  Distance  was 
very  conveniently  diminished  for  them  by  the  aid  of  steam 
transport.  Morris  uses  a  train  to  go  to  Glasgow.  Moreover, 
when  he  finds  the  efficiency  of  trains  failing  him,  as  he  did  once 
in  the  company  of  Bruce  Glasier,  what  he  does  is  to  blow  up 
the  guard,  behaving,  as  Glasier  puts  it,  like  a  pillar  of  Olympian 
wrath.  So  completely  has  Morris  fallen  in  with  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  When  his  railway  company  fails  him,  Morris  does  not 
say,  “  I  told  you  so  ;  we  ought  to  have  come  by  coach  ”.  Instead, 
he  demands  more  efficient  service  in  machines.  Ruskin  and 
Morris  ought  to  have  realized  that  if  those  who  distrusted 
machinery  had  through  pure  convenience  to  accept  of  its  benefits, 
then  the  people  with  no  grudge  against  it  would  see  to  it  that 
machinery  had  come  to  stay. 

Obviously  what  the  nineteenth  century  wanted  was  not  fewer 
machines,  but  more  and  better  ones.  We  cannot  stop  the 
progress  of  the  machine.  Even  D.  H.  Lawrence,  a  primitive  in 
so  many  things,  realized,  or  made  two  of  his  characters  realize, 
that  machines  are  an  improvement.  In  Lady  Chatterley*s  Lover y 
Sir  Clifford  says  : 

“  I  ride  upon  the  achievements  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  beats  a 
horse." 

"  I  suppose  it  does  ”  [replies  his  wife].  "  And  the  souls  in  Plato  riding 
up  to  heaven  in  a  two-horse  chariot  would  go  in  a  Ford  car  now.  .  .  ." 

“  Or  a  Rolls-Royce  :  Plato  was  an  aristocrat !  ” 

The  workshops  of  today  employ  the  achievements  of  the 
mind  of  man.  Morris  found  he  could  not  do  without  machinery 
if  life  was  to  be  lived  with  economy.  But  he  considered  that 
by  using  machinery  he  was  aiding  and  abetting  the  devil.  Unless 
you  made  the  things  you  wanted  by  hand,  then  your  relationship 
with  industry  was  immoral.  The  users  of  machines  were  re¬ 
moving  beyond  the  reach  of  man  one  of  his  few  permanent  and 
satisfactory  sources  of  pleasure.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
craftsman  takes  pleasure  in  his  work.  The  evidences  of  that 
pleasure  in  the  things  left  over  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages 
and  from  all  centuries  before  the  nineteenth  are  overwhelming 
in  proof  of  this.  There  must  have  been  pleasure  present  at 
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the  carving  of  the  minstrels’  pillar  at  Beverley,  for  instance,  or 
at  the  making  of  chairs  in  the  workshops  of  Chippendale  or 
Sheraton.  But  this  pleasure  is  not  the  only  one  where  work  is 
concerned.  The  advent  of  the  machine  has  proved  this.  It 
has  proved  that  man  is  a  mechanical  animal.  The  percentage 
must  be  very  high  of  men  who  derive  satisfaction  from  observing, 
examining  and  participating  in  the  working  of  complicated 
pieces  of  machinery.  Looking  back,  one  can  see  the  vaunted 
Middle  Ages  as  so  much  the  poorer  for  their  unconscious  lack. 

If  the  Middle  Ages  had  had  the  wit  to  make  machines,  they 
would  have  made  them  and  used  them.  Chaucer’s  pilgrims 
would  have  delighted  in  a  charabanc.  One  can  see  the  Wife 
of  Bath  perfectly  on  the  back  seat.  And  the  Squire  on  his  motor¬ 
bike.  That  this  is  not  fancy  can  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  tale 
the  Squire  tells.  There  we  see  the  Middle  Ages  faced  with  a 
machine — 2i  horse  of  brass.  Chaucer  shows  the  crowd  gaping 
around  it,  each  man  with  his  own  opinion  confidentially  whispered 
to  his  neighbour  : 

“  But  evermore  their  moste  wonder  was 
How  that  it  coulde  goon,  and  was  of  bras  I  ” 

In  the  end  we  find  that  it  goes  if  you  “  trill  a  pin  ”.  This 
shows  that  before  the  advent  of  machines  the  potential  interest 
in  them  was  strong.  One  thinks  of  how  the  mechanical  imagina¬ 
tion  has  always  been  moving,  if  fantastically.  The  conception 
of  Pegasus,  for  example,  a  horse  with  wings,  is  really  a  mechanical 
conception.  It  is  an  attempt  to  improve  on  Nature  by  combining 
materials  furnished  by  Nature.  In  the  mediaeval  romance  of 
Alexander  the  aeroplane  and  submarine  are  both  suggested. 
Impossibilities  in  their  day,  but  obviously  ready  to  be  accepted 
when  machinery  made  them  possible. 

Clearly  the  human  race  loves  the  results  which  machines 
provide.  And  as  clearly  it  loves  the  machines  themselves. 
Machines  do  not  strip  labour  of  its  pleasure.  They  provide 
pleasure  different  from  that  provided  by  handicrafts,  but  not 
necessarily  inferior  pleasure.  Moreover  their  cult  liberates  the 
strong  instinct  certain  men  have  for  invention.  Before  an 
invention  becomes  a  commercial  proposition,  a  great  deal  of 
hand  labour  has  to  go  to  its  materialization.  There  is  no  fear 
that  the  handicrafts  will  die  because  of  machines.  Nor  does  the 
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pleasure  end  when  the  finished  machine  leaves  the  showroom 
for  the  factory.  Or  rather,  the  pleasure  should  not  end  when  the 
machine  reaches  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  use  it.  It  is 
often  only  too  plain  that  the  pleasure  does  end  there.  The 
uncensored  version  of  the  speech  which  the  B.B.C.  invited  one 
workman  to  give  showed  that  there  was  little  pleasure  in  his 
workshop.  Workshops  vary  in  this  matter.  If  a  master  printer 
takes  you  over  his  workshop,  he  is  not  bored,  nor  does  he  expect 
you  to  be  bored.  He  knows  that  he  can  beat  an  educational 
film  hollow  by  simply  letting  you  admire  the  superb  machines 
which  cope  with  modern  printing.  The  men  you  see  in  the 
workshop  are  not  bored.  To  enter  a  workshop  as  an  apprentice 
often  does  mean,  and  always  should  mean,  that  the  pleasure  a 
boy  has  experienced  over  his  Meccano  set  suddenly  becomes 
significant,  excitingly  practical.  A  monotype  machine  is  much 
more  pleasant  to  work  than  the  simple  composing  stick.  But 
many  workshops  are  undoubtedly  degrading  both  to  body  and 
mind  because  their  machinery  involves  automatic  human  activity. 
I  have  blamed  the  nineteenth  century  for  blaming  machines 
before  the  human  race  had  learned  to  use  them  wisely.  In 
the  same  way  the  twentieth  century  must  not  blame  them.  The 
nineteenth  century  needed  more  and  better  machines,  and  so 
do  we.  If  any  machine  entails  human  labour  so  regular  as  to 
be  monotonous,  that  is  the  indication  that  another  machine 
should  be  doing  that  labour.  It  is  a  law  in  the  application  of 
machines  to  labour  that  if  any  action  has  become  “  mechanical  ”, 
as  we  put  it,  giving  the  show  away,  then  it  should  be  taken  over 
by  machines.  This  taking  over  will  depend,  of  course,  on  other 
things,  whether  the  State  will  equalize  the  unemployment 
machines  have  caused,  making  the  working  day  shorter  and 
employing  everybody  for  that  shorter  day,  and  whether  the 
fine  ideal  of  equal  pay  for  equal  labour  will  be  realized.  The 
machines  are  waiting  to  be  used  wisely. 

The  Ruskins  and  Morrises  denied  that  man  takes  pleasure 
in  tending  a  machine,  in  participating  in  a  scheme  of  super¬ 
human  practicality,  in  controlling  powerfully  the  virtual  labour 
of  an  army  of  brilliantly  efficient  hands.  One  might  have  argued 
them  out  of  this  belief.  But  one  would  have  found  it  more 
difficult  to  argue  them  out  of  their  belief  that  only  things  made 
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by  hand  have  real  aesthetic  value.  Clearly,  chairs  made  under 
a  system  of  mass  production  will  not  usually  be  as  beautiful 
to  look  at  as  chairs  lovingly  tooled  by  a  fine  craftsman.  They 
will  frequently  be  more  beautiful  than  those  made  by  a  second- 
rate  craftsman.  But  to  expect  mechanically  made  chairs  to  be 
as  beautiful  as  Chippendale’s  is  unreasonable.  One  must  not 
expect  an  impersonal  machine  to  produce  a  personal  object. 
But  we  can  expect  a  machine  to  produce  an  object  appropriate 
to  the  capacities  of  a  machine.  And  these  capacities  are  high 
and  valuable.  A  steel  tube  is  as  good  machine-made  as  when 
made  by  human  hands.  And  though  it  is  impersonal,  it  is 
only  impersonal  so  long  as  it  is  not  used  by  an  artist  as  part  of 
his  material.  The  works  of  art  made  by  machines  will  not  be 
less  works  of  art  because  they  have  not  been  lovingly  fingered 
by  a  workman  all  through  their  history.  They  will  become 
works  of  art  when  they  have  been  co-ordinated  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  artist.  So  that  the  modern  artist  is  a  designer  creating 
his  thing  by  setting  a  machine  to  do  it  for  him,  instead  of  being 
a  designer  who  carries  out  his  creation  with  his  own  hands. 

The  conception  of  an  artist  with  machinery  at  his  call  fulfils 
the  dream  men  have  always  dilated  their  imagination  upon.  It 
realizes  Hamlet’s  renaissance  cry  about  man — how  infinite  in 
faculty  !  ” — better  than  Hamlet’s  experience  could  realize  it. 
It  puts  man  in  the  position  of  Prospero.  Prospero  dealt  in 
magic.  In  using  machines,  man  rides  on  the  achievements  of 
the  mind  of  man.  Morris,  in  these  views  of  his,  was  not  a 
prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  an  echo  sounding  in 
a  wilderness  created  by  his  fancy. 

In  The  Dream  of  John  Ball  come  these  words  : 

"  But  while  I  pondered  all  these  things  and  how  men  fight  and  lose  the 
battle  and  the  thing  they  fought  for  comes  about  in  spite  of  their  defeat 
and,  when  it  comes,  turns  out  not  to  be  what  they  meant  and  other  men 
have  to  fight  for  what  they  meant  under  another  name.  ...” 

This  is  certainly  Morris’s  true  epitaph.  The  thing  that  Morris 
fought  for  is  coming  about,  is  already  visibly  on  the  way.  Only 
it  is  not  coming  about  in  his  way,  nor  is  it  quite  what  he  dreamed. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  for  our  conditions  of 
labour.  It  is  impossible  for  the  world  not  to  go  on  revolving 
in  the  same  direction.  And  it  would  be  quite  foolish,  as  well 
as  impossible,  to  do  so.  Machinery  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
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man’s  genius.  It  is  a  natural  development  from  tools  to  machines, 
since  tools  are  machines  in  their  simplest  form.  The  genius 
in  man  that  devised  a  knife  or  an  arrowhead  has  devised  in  later 
ages  the  electric  paper  sheer,  for  instance,  and  the  Big  Bertha. 
The  happiness  Morris  dreamed  of  for  the  worker  will  be  got 
not  by  scrapping  machinery,  but  by  developing  it  fearlessly. 

When  all  “  mechanical  ”  jobs  are  being  done  by  machinery, 
man  will  have  leisure,  and  leisure  properly  used  will  mean 
happiness.  In  the  proper  use  of  that  leisure  Morris’s  example 
will  be  useful.  The  handicrafts  he  advocated  will  be  the  sort 
of  thing  people  will  take  pleasure  in,  say  of  a  wet  afternoon.  It 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  rained  in  Morris’s  Utopia,  but  since, 
out  of  it,  rain  is  certain,  the  leisured  population  of  the  future 
might  prepare  for  a  rainy  day  by  learning  some  of  Morris’s 
crafts  after  him.  They  might  bind  a  few  books,  or  copy  out 
verses  on  vellum,  or  paint  tiles.  But  except  for  people  like 
Morris  himself  who  would  use  their  fingers  in  crafts  anyhow, 
handicrafts  might  never  grow  more  important  than  the  work 
of  the  small  group  of  cultured  ladies  who  nowadays  weave 
scarves  on  hand  looms  with  the  pretty  patience  of  Penelope. 
Most  of  the  inmates  of  Utopia  would  prefer  a  leisure  of  sports 
and  hiking  and  picnics,  like  the  heroes  in  the  Greek  or  Roman 
heaven. 

Much  more  important  is  the  influence  Morris  has  already 
had  on  the  everyday  things  of  life.  We  do  not  make  many 
ordinary  things  by  hand — books,  chairs,  bedspreads.  We  make 
them  by  machines,  but  we  are  learning  more  and  more  to  make 
them  beautiful.  Morris  is  largely  responsible  for  that  beauty. 
He  made  a  stand  for  design  in  an  age  so  fascinated  by  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  machine  that  it  neglected  design  for  ornament. 
Since  the  machine  did  anything  you  set  it  to,  the  nineteenth 
century  set  it  to  do  work  as  elaborate  as  possible.  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  a  kitchen  range  made  entirely  by  machinery  was 
hideous  with  the  festoons  of  fruit  that  would  have  been  beautiful 
in  the  hand-carvings  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  but  which  were  ugly 
when  badly  copied  by  machines  and  applied  indiscriminately  to 
iron  and  to  oven  doors.  Morris’s  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  design  and  of  its  appropriateness  underlies  the  modern  value 
placed  on  those  principles.  Broadcasting  House  is  full  of 
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machine-made  things,  but  it  is  no  less  beautiful  for  that,  since 
those  things  have  been  made  with  full  knowledge  of  what 
machines  can  and  can  not  do.  Eric  Gill  was  got  in  to  do  the 
carvings.  The  nineteenth  century  would  have  let  a  machine 
do  those  carvings  and  would  have  covered  the  building  with 
their  reiterations.  We  differentiate  between  the  work  machines 
ought  to  do  and  the  work  artists  ought  to  do  with  their  hands. 
The  result,  since  an  artist  supervised  the  machine  labour,  is 
something  as  fine  for  its  object  as  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  one 
less  guilty  of  human  sweat.  The  magnificence  is  one  more 
completely  of  brain  than  of  brawn,  so  far  has  man  and  his 
machines  progressed  since  the  days  of  the  pyramids.  Morris 
was  out  for  integrity  of  design.  The  design  in  dull  blues  and 
yellows  which  is  reproduced  on  the  posters  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Exhibition  is  one  of  the  finest  designs  made  outside 
Persia.  Morris  might  have  rested  after  having  made  that  design, 
and  after  seeing  it  in  the  hands  of  capable  machinists  who  would 
apply  it  to  weaving.  That  he  was  a  craftsman  who  wanted  to 
see  the  thing  through  with  his  own  hands  was,  in  the  history  of 
industry,  accidental. 

But  the  quality  of  the  design  was  there,  and  remained  there 
whether  or  not  that  design  materialised  by  means  of  the  human 
hand  or  by  means  of  the  human  control  of  humanly  devised 
machinery.  The  quality  which  Morris  demanded  in  his  designs, 
a  quality  from  which  Gothic  elements  were  often  absent  and 
if  present  irrelevant  to  the  principle  underlying  the  design — this 
quality  has  had  its  influence  on  industry.  The  world  is  getting 
more  thoroughly  accustomed  to  beauty  in  ordinary  things.  The 
elaborate  and  preposterous  furniture  still  crowding  the  second- 
rate  windows  along  Tottenham  Court  Road  represents  the  last 
gasp  of  the  Victorian  ideal  which  made  machines  a  short  cut 
to  pomp.  The  synthetic  marble  beds,  raised  on  a  dais  of  synthetic 
marble,  which  can  be  secured  for  paying  three  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  per  week  for  a  prescribed  number  of  years — ^these  things 
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show  machines  working  without  the  benefit  of  Morris’s  sense  of 
fitness  in  design.  But  the  better  shops  are  selling  furniture 
sensibly  designed  with  an  eye  to  beauty.  Both  kinds  are  machine 
made,  but  the  latter  kind  are  made  by  machines  fulfilling  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  fitness  which  Morris  in  his  finest  moments  under¬ 
stood  profoundly.  We  have  to  thank  Morris  more  than  any 
other  man  for  the  growing  pleasantness  of  our  rooms,  our 
printed  books,  our  handwriting,  our  scarves  and  teacups.  Not 
so  much  because  of  what  he  achieved  as  for  what  he  stood  for. 
Many  of  his  actual  productions — his  type  designs,  for  instance — 
ceased  to  be  pleasing  at  least  twenty  years  ago.  What  has  lasted 
has  been  his  example,  the  example  of  a  man  who  applied  himself 
to  making  beautiful  the  overlooked  portions  of  daily  life. 


THE  DRAMA  INCLEMENT  SCOTT’S  DAY 


By  H.  M.  Walbrook 

Half  a  century  ago  the  London  theatres  were  enjoying 
a  Golden  Age.  From  the  west  to  the  east  of  London 
people  were  endangering  their  lives  in  the  crush  to  get 
into  pits  and  galleries,  and  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Lyceum  a 
familiar  sight  was  the  barricade  for  regulating  the  queue  to 
the  box-office.  The  wave  of  prosperity  was  one  in  which  native 
dramatists,  with  the  single  exception  of  Shakespeare,  played 
only  the  smallest  of  parts.  Everywhere  the  actors  and  actresses 
were  the  attraction,  and  the  dramatists  of  the  day  wrote  for  them 
and  not  for  the  theatre.  In  tragedy,  comedy,  farce  and  burlesque 
there  were  players  in  the  ’eighties  fully  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  best  of  the  time  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  and  they  carried 
things  triumphantly  along.  Consequently,  the  theatre  had  what 
is  now  called  a  “  news  value  ”  of  the  very  first  order,  and  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  the  review  of  an  important  first 
night  filling  two  columns  in  each  of  the  leading  morning  journals, 
and  an  entire  page  in  the  evening  ones.  “  English  art  is  at 
its  best  ”,  joyously  wrote  Mr.  Clement  Scott  in  1882,  “  and  the 
actor  was  never  so  well  paid  or  so  generously  recognized.” 

One  critic  who  at  that  time  handled  his  nightly  task  with 
conspicuous  independence  was  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris.  He  was 
quite  young  when,  after  the  death  of  that  delightful  writer, 
John  Oxenford,  he  succeeded  him  as  dramatic  critic  for  The 
TitneSy  and  he  speedily  showed  that  his  ideals  were  very  unlikely 
to  harmonize  either  with  those  of  the  majority  of  his  confreres 
or  with  the  popular  taste  of  the  day.  After  six  years  he  laid  his 
critical  pen  aside,  and  apparently  did  so  without  a  moment  of 
regret.  In  his  retirement  he  collected  a  number  of  the  articles 
he  had  contributed  to  The  Times  and  to  Macmillan's  Magazine, 
and  they  were  published  in  a  volume  called  Essays  in  Theatrical 
Criticism.  Later  we  come  across  his  name  again  as  the  author 
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of  biographies  of  Claverhouse  and  Montrose  and  a  book  of 
Tales  of  the  Spanish  Main,  and  in  the  year  1901  he  apparently 
helped  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  to  edit  the  admirable  book  on 
Hunting.  His  work  in  general  was  that  of  a  man  of  liberal 
culture,  possessing  eminently  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  His 
ideals  as  a  critic  of  the  theatre  have  never  yet  been  popular, 
though  many  playgoers  have  shared  them  (Henry  James  appears 
from  his  correspondence  to  have  been  conspicuously  one  of 
these),  and  they  have  lost  none  of  their  force  with  the  passage 
of  time. 

The  present-day  critic  who  has  to  hurry  off  to  his  office  the 
moment  the  curtain  has  fallen  and  put  upon  paper  at  top  speed 
his  few  hundred  words  of  analysis  and  perception  may  well 
cast  his  eyes  up  to  heaven  when  he  reads  that  Mowbray  Morris’s 
one  or  two  columns  in  small  type  frequently  appeared  three  or 
four  days  after  the  production  !  In  his  book  of  essays  he  suggests 
very  justly  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  a  critic,  however 
brilliantly  equipped,  to  do  justice  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  to 
a  new  play  crowded  (as  a  certain  number  of  every  year’s  new 
plays  are)  with  original  thought,  adroit  construction,  and 
admirable  dialogue,  and  presented  with  the  art  and  the  personal 
power  of  good  actors  at  their  best.  Even  where  the  familiar 
works  of  Shakespeare  were  concerned  Mr.  Morris  declined  to 
attempt  a  task  so  impossible,  and  his  Editor  evidently  gave  him 
the  necessary  support.  As  a  devout  student  of  the  critical 
writings  of  his  contemporary,  Matthew  Arnold,  he  aimed  at 
making  his  reviews  not  only  journalism,  but  literature.  Their 
style  was  as  stimulating  as  their  thought,  and,  as  a  good  style 
always  does,  has  preserved  their  readability  in  all  its  first  freshness. 

One  thing  which  visibly  troubled  him  was  the  applause  which 
his  brother-critics  showered  on  dramaturgic  and  histrionic  work 
which  seemed  to  him  almost  as  crude  as  such  work  could  be. 
“It  is  with  trying  as  prettily  as  possible  to  call  bad  good  that 
critics  of  our  theatre  appear  chiefly  to  occupy  themselves  at 
present  ”,  he  wrote  in  the  Preface  to  his  book  of  essays  ;  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  add  that  one  reason  for  this  amiability 
was  the  writers’  personal  relationship  with  the  men  and  women 
whose  work  they  had  to  criticise.  “  When  a  critic  is  bound  by 
ties  of  friendship,  or  as  may  possibly  happen  by  ties  of  interest. 
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to  the  actor,  it  is  surely  inevitable  wrote  Mr.  Morris,  “  that 
he  should  regard  the  actor  less  as  an  artist  than  as  a  liberal 
dispenser  of  champagne  and  chicken  and  other  things  even  more 
convenient”.  Here  he  was  no  doubt  alluding  to  Henry  Irving’s 
hospitable  attentions  to  many  of  the  critics  of  the  day,  and  to 
the  chorus  of  praise  with  which  they  hailed  all  he  did  on  the 
stage — a  chorus  which  in  Mr.  Morris’s  opinion  reduced  criticism 
to  “  littl^  more  than  another  and  gratuitous  form  of  theatrical 
advertisement  Instead  of  trying  to  lead  public  taste,  argued 
this  independent  young  man,  the  critics  prefer  to  swim  with  it. 

And  indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  critic  who  has  been 
an  actor’s  guest  at  lunch  in  the  afternoon,  will  be  in  an  extremely 
unpleasant  position  in  the  evening  when,  as  an  upright  judge, 
he  finds  himself  compelled  by  what  he  knows  to  be  a  bad 
performance  to  say  so  in  his  journal,  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
by  so  doing  he  will  certainly  hurt  the  feelings  and  perhaps  even 
injure  the  prospects  of  a  man  who  a  few  hours  before  has  been 
his  host.  Mr.  Morris  declined  to  run  any  such  risks.  From 
beginning  to  end  of  his  work  as  a  critic  there  is  not  a  sign  that 
he  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  a  single  one  of  the 
actors  or  actresses  upon  whose  work  he  had  to  pass  judgment. 
No  doubt,  in  a  way,  he  missed  much  that  was  charming  by  his 
self-denial,  for  the  qualities  which  enable  a  man  or  woman  to 
be  a  good  actor  or  actress  are  also  those  which  make  them,  as 
a  rule,  very  agreeable  companions  in  society.  Part  of  the  critic’s 
burden,  however,  is  that  when  at  work  he  has  to  put  quite  a 
number  of  the  ordinary  human  feelings  into  his  pocket  and  leave 
them  there.  The  late  Mr.  William  Archer,  who  was  probably 
the  ablest  of  all  British  dramatic  critics,  unavoidably  came  to 
know  personally  a  number  of  very  clever  and  attractive  actors 
and  actresses  in  connection  with  his  translations  of  Ibsen  for 
the  stage,  and  most  of  them  came  to  have  for  him  a  warm 
personal  regard.  They  soon  discovered,  however,  that  in  his 
critical  chair  he  treated  them  and  their  work  with  complete 
detachment,  and  the  cry  “  Mr.  Archer  is  harder  on  his  friends 
than  on  strangers!  ”  became  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  the 
dressing-rooms.  Mowbray  Morris  ran  no  such  risks.  Author¬ 
ship  and  adaptation  he  left  entirely  alone.  It  was  evidently 
his  view  that  a  dramatist  cannot  with  propriety  or  dignity  sit 
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in  public  judgment  on  the  work  of  his  fellow-dramatists,  just 
as  it  is  unseemly  for  novelists  to  sit  as  public  critics  on  the 
novels  of  their  brother  and  sister  climbers  on  the  same  ladder. 
Contenting  himself  with  criticism  and  “  the  rigour  of  the  game 
he  was  in  the  position  of  not  caring  a  straw  whether  the  dramatists 
and  actors  whose  work  he  discussed  liked  him  or  not. 

As  I  have  said,  the  actors  in  those  years  were  the  real  attraction 
in  the  playhouse,  with  Henry  Irving  at  their  head  bestriding  the 
whole  English  stage  like  a  Colossus  ;  and  Mowbray  Morris’s 
difficulty  was  that  he  found  most  of  their  work,  including  often 
that  of  their  chief,  grievously  disappointing.  Consequently,  as 
time  went  by  his  practice  became  more  and  more  that  of  devoting 
almost  the  whole  of  his  article  to  the  literary  aspects  of  a  pro¬ 
duction,  with  a  few  lines  tacked  on  at  the  end  dealing  with  the 
histrionic.  In  his  long  review,  for  example,  of  the  Lyceum 
production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  paid  the  briefest  of  tributes 
to  Irving’s  energy  in  the  killing  of  Tybalt  and  the  declamatory 
force  of  his  diction  in  the  scene  with  the  Friar,  and  devoted 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  article  to  the  play  and  its  splendours. 
Irving’s  lago,  an  impersonation  which  was  almost  universally 
lauded  (George  Saintsbury’s  famous  panegyric  is  still  one  of 
its  many  literary  monuments),  he  admitted  to  possess  certain 
picturesque  and  brilliant  qualities,  but  added  that,  as  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  General’s  “  ancient  ”  as  he  figures  in  the  text, 
it  was  infinitely  less  accurate  than  that  of  the  American  tragedian, 
Edwin  Booth. 

Of  the  Lyceum  actor’s  Shylock,  a  performance  which  caused 
the  public  to  crowd  the  theatre  nightly  for  months,  and  which 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  one  of  the  most  admired  of  his 
impersonations,  he  said  little  more  than  that,  in  the  scene  with 
Tubal,  “  no  one  on  the  stage  can  express  the  passions  of  the 
mind  in  the  face  with  more  striking  effect  than  Mr.  Irving, 
but  the  instant  he  would  go  beyond  this,  no  one,  it  is  very  certain, 
can  tear  a  passion  into  such  indistinguishable  tatters  ”.  In 
a  few  lines  upon  the  acting,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  masterly 
article  on  the  Lyceum  revival  of  Richard  ///,  he  let  fall  the 
remark  that  “  if  Mr.  Irving  would  be  ‘  at  charges  for  a  looking- 
glass  ’,  he  might  perhaps  modify  his  raisings  of  the  eyebrows 
and  other  mannerisms  ”.  And  when,  in  a  lecture  to  the 
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Philosophical  Institute  of  Edinburgh,  Irving  claimed  the  stage 
as  “  the  only  practical  school  of  acting  ”,  he  immediately  retorted 
in  print  by  quoting  the  lecturer’s  own  elocution  in  impassioned 
moments  as  a  proof  to  the  contrary  I 

In  all  this  he  was  no  doubt  perfectly  sincere.  As  above 
remarked,  Shakespeare  at  that  time  was  the  only  really  popular 
English  dramatist  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Morris  not  only  knew 
his  Shakespeare  extremely  well,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  of  enjoying  him  was  in  the  quiet  of  the  study. 
Needless  to  say,  he  was  not  the  first  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 
Neither,  probably,  will  he  be  the  last.  At  a  time,  however, 
in  which  a  great  actor,  a  bewitching  actress,  a  fine  company, 
and  a  superb  mise-enschie  were  drawing  vast  and  enthusiastic 
audiences  to  the  poet’s  works  and  making  the  Lyceum  one  of 
the  two  leading  theatres  in  Europe,  one  can  hardly  envy  the 
position  of  the  writer  who  was  the  only  member  of  the  critical 
body  who  firmly  and  consistently  proclaimed  such  an  opinion. 
“  I  have  made  a  great  discovery  ”,  says  Ibsen’s  Dr.  Stockman. 
“  The  strongest  man  in  the  world  is  he  who  stands  most  alone.” 
A  journalist  in  any  age  would  only  be  able  to  endorse  that  remark 
with  rather  considerable  reservations.  After  all,  the  journalist 
exists  to  reflect  rather  than  to  create.  The  more  he  reflects 
public  opinion,  the  better  journalist  he  is.  Under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  general  mass 
of  the  playgoing  public,  including  his  colleagues  in  the  critical 
body,  regarded  Mr.  Morris  either  with  indifference  or  resent¬ 
ment,  or  that  one  of  the  latter  proceeded  at  last  to  ”  put  the 
young  man  in  his  place  ”. 

One  is  conscious  of  an  immediate  rise  in  the  temperature 
when  one  turns  from  Mowbray  Morris  to  the  journalist-dramatist- 
poet,  Clement  Scott.  The  ’eighties  were  a  period  fertile  in 
energetic  personalities,  and  Mr.  Scott  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
them.  He  dominated  theatrical  journalism  very  much  as  Henry 
Irving  dominated  the  stage.  His  customary  place  on  a  first 
night  was  a  private  box,  and  his  entry,  followed  by  the  removal 
of  his  fur-lined  overcoat,  was  watched  with  awe  by  many,  for 
everyone  in  the  audience  knew  that  his  verdict  in  the  next 
morning’s  Daily  Telegraph  might  do  much  either  to  make  or 
mar  the  night’s  fortunes.  He  was  a  very  able  journalist,  and 
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no  man  could  tell  the  story  of  a  new  play  in  livelier  prose.  On 
the  ethical  side  he  wrote  as  an  embodiment  of  Victorian  con¬ 
ventionality,  and  no  one  had  a  sharper  word  for  anything  ap- 
approaching  a  double  entente.  In  his  good  English  middle- 
class  bosom  the  Gaul’s  historic  love  of  a  New  Thing  found 
no  home,  and  when,  ten  years  later,  the  Ibsen  Theatre  came  to 
London,  he  showed  with  all  his  might  and  main  that  he  regarded 
it  as  the  enemy  of  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful  and  true.  As 
a  poet  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  which  Mr.  George  R.  Sims 
and  Mr.  Clifton  Bingham  were  ornaments,  and  much  of  his 
verse  was  written  to  be  set  to  music  or  recited.  To  all  the 
elementary  virtues — patriotism,  heroism,  chastity  and  so  forth — 
his  literary  gun  sounded  the  loudest  salutes,  and  all  Suburbia 
wept  over  his  pathos.  In  the  December  of  1882  we  find  him 
writing  in  his  monthly  magazine.  The  Theatre  :  “  I  find  that 
the  poems  for  recitation  which  I  am  enabled  to  give  from  time 
to  time  are  exceedingly  popular,  particularly  in  the  winter-time, 
when  Penny  Readings  and  concerts  are  held  ”.  Although  an 
educated  man,  his  prose  style  lacked  polish,  probably  as  a 
result  of  the  immensity  of  his  “  output  His  lucidity,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  perfect,  and  no  man  in  the  critical  body  wrote 
so  glowingly  of  the  actors  of  the  day  and  their  work. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  find  that  Mr. 
Morris  did  not  number  himself  among  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Clement  Scott.  One  of  the  latter’s  dramatic  compositions  was 
a  short  play  called  The  Cape  Maily  which  the  Kendals  produced 
with  great  success  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  in  1881,  and  in  his 
book  of  essays  Mr.  Morris  referred  to  it  as  “  the  thin  theatric 
affectation  over  which  tears  were  so  copiously  shed  last  autumn, 
providing  no  real  pathos,  only  sentiment  ”,  and  reminded  the 
dramatist  that  he  had  apparently  forgotten  the  fact  that  between 
pathos  and  sentiment  there  is  ‘‘all  the  difference  between  Lear 
and  the  dead  Cordelia  and  Sterne  over  the  dead  ass  ”.  Borrowing 
a  contemporary  reference  by  Matthew  Arnold  to  ‘‘  the  young  lions 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  ”,  he  described  that  journal  as  leonum 
nutrixy  and  quoted  with  ironic  mirth  a  roar  of  praise  which  that 
journal’s  critic  had  emitted  over  a  very  third-rate  melodrama 
which  Augustus  Harris  had  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  In  short, 
he  showed  plainly  but  politely  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Scott  as, 
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at  the  best,  a  rather  “  eruptive  ”  person,  and,  at  the  worst,  a  very 
indifferent  guide  to  others  in  matters  connected  with  Art  and 
Letters. 

Like  the  taciturn  servitor  in  Pickzvicky  Mr.  Scott  had  submitted 
for  a  considerable  time  “  with  a  calm  and  agreeable  countenance  ” 
to  the  lash  of  his  young  colleague’s  wit,  but  at  last  he  realized 
that  he  had  borne  about  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  endure, 
and  proceeded  to  fell  Mr.  Morris  to  the  ground.  The  appearance 
of  the  book  of  essays  gave  him  his  chance.  He  immediately 
reviewed  it  in  the  Theatrey  and  started  off  by  describing  it  as 
“  a  silly,  unnecessary,  and  misleading  work,  written  evidently 
by  a  soured  and  disappointed  man  ”,  and  as  “  containing  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pages  of  aggressive  biliousness  .  .  . 
inspired  by  three  motives  :  (i)  To  show  the  writer’s  lordly 
independence  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature  and  dramatic 
critics,  (ii)  To  parade  his  intolerance  towards  Mr.  Irving,  and 
(iii)  To  hold  up  to  hatred  and  contempt  Mr.  Clement  Scott 
Having  satisfactorily  established  these  points,  he  proceeded  to 
sketch  a  little  portrait  of  Mr.  Morris  at  work  :  “  So  bored  was 
he,  and  so  contemptuous  of  his  delegated  duties,  that  I  have 
observed  he  seldom  arrived  at  the  theatre  till  the  play  was  well 
advanced,  and  often  left  it  before  the  work  he  was  appointed  to 
criticize  was  well  over.  His  indifference  to  the  task  of  reviewing 
plays  was  notorious  to  his  companions  and  well  known  to  most 
frequenters  of  the  theatre  ”. 

Mr.  Morris’s  confreres,  said  Mr.  Scott,  could  go  to  their 
offices  and  write  their  columns  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the 
curtain.  Mr.  Morris  apparently  could  not  do  this,  and  “  all  the 
style  and  scholarship  in  the  world  will  not  atone  in  journalism 
for  torpidity  ”.  Naturally  he  also  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  on 
the  ”  hospitality  ”  innuendo  of  his  retired  colleague  : 

Why  should  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  be  so  angry  with  the  men  who  have 
succeeded,  and  why  should  he  amuse  himslf  by  throwing  mud  at  his  com¬ 
petitors  ?  I  say,  on  the  evidence  of  this  book,  that  he  has  done  this.  I 
say  that,  failing  the  courage  to  make  a  definite  charge  against  one  single 
individual,  he  has  accused  a  whole  body  of  public  writers  of  subserviency 
and  venality.  I  say  that  he  has  made  accusations  that  he  is  unable  to 
prove.  I  say  that  when  he  alludes  to  a  popular  actor  as  "  a  liberal  dispenser 
of  champagne  and  chicken  and  other  things  perhaps  more  convenient,"  he 
insults  gratuitously  an  honourable  man  and  an  honourable  profession. 
I  for  one  say  that  he  is  wrong,  guilty,  and  grossly  unjust  when  he  puts 
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forward  hints  and  insinuations  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  substantiate. 

— after  which  he  proceeded  to  remark  that  Mr.  Irving,  who  had 
“  played  every  possible  variety  of  character  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  drama,  and  acquired  his  fame  by  a  lifetime  of  work  and 
study  ”,  could  afford  to  despise  the  criticism  of  a  young  man 
whose  sole  association  with  the  theatre  was  “  six  years  of  carping 
As  to  the  essayist’s  opinion  of  himself  as  an  “  eruptive  ” 
person,  Mr.  Scott  wrote  :  “  The  public  can  judge  between  the 
bilious  and  the  eruptive  critic  ”,  and  proceeded  at  the  top  of 
his  form  to  defend  himself  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  against  his 
ex-colleague’s  criticism  : 

Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  calls  the  paper  which  has  so  often  made  him  shudder 
leonum  nutrix.  Good !  Of  the  two,  I  should  prefer  to  be  the  nursing- 
mother  of  lions  than  of  the  rest  of  the  feline  race.  The  one  brood  can  roar, 
the  other  can  only  scratch.  The  eruptive  critic  and  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris 
approach  the  consideration  of  the  drama  from  two  opposite  points  of  view. 
The  one  has  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  to  guide  him — the  other  has  an 
obvious  distaste  for  the  occupation,  aggravated  by  a  deplorable  egotism 
and  a  defiant  self-consciousness. 

It  all  reads  rather  amusingly  today  ;  but,  although  half  a 
century  has  passed  since  London  playgoers  first  smiled  at  these 
excursions  and  alarms,  they  can  still  scarcely  be  said  to  be  out 
of  date.  Morris  and  Scott  in  their  different  ways  were  in¬ 
dividualists,  seeing  art  through  a  temperament.  The  younger 
man  underrated  the  actor,  and  found  in  his  supremacy  a  deadly 
danger  to  the  theatre  at  its  best.  The  elder  overrated  him, 
gloried  in  the  cheers  (and  the  box-office  receipts)  he  drew 
forth,  and  lost  sight  of  the  necessary  pre-eminence  of  the 
dramatist.  Both  lacked  a  right  breadth  of  vision.  Writing  at 
a  time  in  which  British  dramatic  authorship  was  at  the  depths 
of  incompetency  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  WTre  little  better  than  hacks,  Morris  was  perfectly  justified 
in  describing  the  state  of  the  theatre  as  fundamentally  bad  ; 
but  he  was  equally  unjust  in  belittling  the  gifts  of  the  men  and 
women  who,  in  Shakespeare,  were  drawing  vast  and  delighted 
audiences,  and,  even  in  the  work  of  the  tenth-rate  authors 
of  the  day,  were  at  least  showing  how  charming  a  thing  the  art 
of  the  actor  can  be.  Neither  of  them  appeared  able  to  visualize 
the  theatre  steadily  and  “  see  it  whole  ”.  In  short,  each  was 
thinking  more  of  self  than  of  the  institution  about  which  he 
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was  writing.  Consequently,  all  Morris’s  idealism  and  all  Scott’s 
energy  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  leaving  things  precisely 
where  they  were  and  where  they  remained  until,  twenty  years  j 

later,  the  British  novelists  and  poets  took  the  theatre  in  hand,  j 

put  an  end  to  the  long  dissociation  which  had  existed  between  I 

the  stage  and  the  current  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  energy  j 

of  the  nation,  and  made  it  the  vital  thing  it  became  in  the  years  1 

before  the  Great  War  struck  its  silence  for  a  time  through  almost  | 

all  the  art  progress  of  Britain.  | 

As  an  onlooker  Mowbray  Morris  lived  to  see  the  renaissance 
which  such  dramatists  as  J.  M.  Barrie,  Oscar  Wilde,  John 
Galsworthy,  Bernard  Shaw,  John  Masefield,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
Stanley  Houghton,  J.  M.  Synge,  Lady  Gregory,  St.  John  Hankin, 
and  other  dramatists  were  destined  to  bring  about,  and  the  J 
brilliant  part  played  in  the  revival  by  the  brave  idealism  of  | 
Granville  Barker.  As  he  watched  that  rebirth  he  must  have 
felt  that  at  last  the  British  theatre  was  again  being  true  to  its 
ancient  mission  of  “  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature  ”.  On  | 

the  other  hand,  it  was  a  renaissance  that  would  probably  have 

given  small  pleasure  to  Clement  Scott,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
“  great  acting  ”  played  little  or  no  part  in  it.  Irving’s  place  i 

remained  unfilled.  No  actor  arose  capable  of  lifting  audiences  ^ 

into  tempests  of  excitement  in  such  parts  as  Hamlet  or  Shylock ; 
and  he  would  have  said — ^not  without  truth — that  where  that 
supreme  ecstasy  of  the  playhouse  is  lacking,  the  state  of  the 
theatre  still  falls  far  short  of  perfection. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 


IT  was  the  achievement  of  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians  that 
he  raised  the  credit  of  kingship  at  a  moment  when  the  very 
name  of  it  grew  suspect.  In  the  close  of  1914,  an  Irish 
Unionist  lawyer,  steeped  in  the  honourable  conservatism  which 
comes  of  a  true  feeling  for  the  continuing 
yu^rt  inheritance  of  tradition,  a  man  belonging  really 
to  the  age  of  Burke  rather  than  the  age  of 
Gladstone,  said  to  me  that  he  began  to  think  monarchy  too 
dangerous  an  institution  to  maintain.  It  was  no  light  observa¬ 
tion  ;  the  thought  came  from  a  mind  shaken  to  the  bases  of 
its  beliefs.  And  four  years  later,  where  was  monarchy  respected  ? 
In  England,  certainly  ;  but  in  Belgium  respect  was  not  the 
word,  nor  even  affectionate  loyalty.  One  has  only  to  read 
the  Princess  de  Croye’s  book  to  realize — and  it  is  worth  realizing 
— what  the  war  meant  to  Belgium  and  what  the  King  meant 
to  Belgium  in  the  war.  Not  so  much  what  is  said  as  what  is 


felt  in  the  concluding  chapter,  which  tells  of  the  royal  entry 
into  Brussels  after  victory,  gives  us  the  surge  of  thankfulness 
which  swept  King  and  people  together  in  one  tide.  How  much 
his  loss  may  mean  to  Belgium  and  to  Europe,  few  can  be  yet 
in  a  position  to  guess  ;  but  his  deed  was  done  long  ago.  He  led 
his  country  into  resistance  against  overwhelming  oppression, 
believing  that  justice  would  prevail ;  and  nobody  can  reckon 
the  worth  to  the  world  of  that  valour  and  that  constancy.  King 
he  was,  and  a  king  who  gave  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 
However  this  country  may  deplore  the  loss  of  him,  there  will 
be  a  sense  here  of  fitness  in  his  end,  that  he  should  lose  life 


seeking  to  maintain  his  manly  vigour  by  the  pursuit  of  a  sport 
only  too  dangerous,  yet  which  could  risk  or  hurt  no  living  thing 
but  himself. 
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A  large  company  had  the  opportunity  last  November  of  gaining 
some  impression  of  his  successor  when  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
was  the  African  Society’s  guest.  We  heard  careful  discourse 
from  a  young  man  who  took  seriously  to  the  duties  of  his  position 
and  had  tackled  the  problems  of  the  Congo  at  first  hand.  Direct 
responsibility  seemed  then  far  from  him  and  his  beautiful 
consort ;  but  plainly,  there  was  a  prince  who  had  trained  himself 
and  had  been  trained  to  accept  duty  wherever  and  however  it 
came.  The  best  thing  that  he  inherits  should  be  the  kindness 
of  his  people  for  his  father’s  son. 


Feeling  in  this  country  has  been  shocked  by  the  tragic  scenes 
in  Vienna.  Sympathy  is  natural  for  so  valiant  a  stand  as  was 
made  by  the  Socialist  fighters  ;  at  the  same  time 

The  Vi^a  j^-g  ygj.y  effectiveness  shows  how  formidable 

Tragedy  '' 

were  the  preparations  made  for  resistance  to 
the  nation  by  a  section  within  the  nation.  If  it  was,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been,  a  struggle  between  country  and  town,  I  do  not 
see  why  all  sympathy  should  go  to  the  town.  Some  years  ago 
the  Swiss  peasantry  made  short  work  of  a  Communist  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Zurich.  Vienna’s  townsfolk  certainly  had  meditated 
on  that  example  and  had  made  ready  ;  the  fight  was  much 
harder.  How  it  was  forced  on,  whether  it  could  have  been 
avoided,  are  questions  that  no  foreigner  at  a  distance  can  pretend 
to  answer  reasonably.  But  two  things  seem  apparent.  First, 
that  Dr.  Dollfuss,  after  force  had  been  used,  has  shown  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  not  of  exterminating  vengeance  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  internal  difficulties  of  Austria  have  been  enhanced 
beyond  measure  by  German  interference  from  across  the 
border. 

Meanwhile  Austria  has  decided  for  the  corporate  state 
which  is  a  bar  against  Communism.  Lying  as  she  does  between 
two  examples  of  this  type,  Germany  and  Italy,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  she  will  be  attracted  rather  by  the  call  of  civilization 
than  of  race.  For  undoubtedly  the  corporate  state  in  Italy 
has  shown  remarkable  power  to  combine  the  energies  of  a  people 
and  direct  them  elsewhere  than  to  war.  The  conquest  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes  is  a  triumph  where  humanity  and  the  resources 
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of  modern  science  are  victors  without  crushing  any  human 
foe.  Moreover,  in  its  advance  to  corporate  solidarity,  the 
Italian  genius  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  quarrel  with  religion, 
whereas  in  Germany  that  quarrel  grows.  Protestantism,  which 
from  its  very  nature  does  not  impose  a  strict  unity,  may  somehow 
conciliate  its  own  creed  with  that  of  the  Third  Reich — ^though, 
from  its  nature  again,  it  will  certainly  throw  off  valiant  and 
self-sacrificing  minorities,  as  it  has  done  in  so  many  lands. 
But  a  clash  must  come  with  Rome  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Catholicism  will  prove  any  more  tractable  under 
government  pressure  in  Germany  than  it  did,  for  instance,  in 
Ireland.  All  the  sympathies  of  Austria,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned  with  religion,  must  necessarily  be  alienated  from 
the  Nazi  conception  of  a  State  which  claims  the  right  to  re-shape 
Christianity  into  its  image.  In  other  words,  Austria  will  by 
the  facts  be  drawn  to  see  in  Italy  the  guarantee  for  its  separate 
national  independence  and  for  the  religious  freedom  of  its 
citizens. 

Italy’s  interest  is  clear.  Nazi  ambitions  as  they  have  been 
defined  again  and  again  cannot  submit  to  see  the  German  Tirol 
cease  to  be  German  :  and  the  trouble  here 
would  quickly  come  to  a  head,  were  Austria 
us  na  absorbed  in  the  Greater  Germany.  While 
Austria,  desirous  to  be  independent,  lies  between,  the  danger 
is  averted ;  and  Italy  gains  time  to  do,  if  she  can,  what,  not  to 
mention  Alsace  Lorraine,  France  accomplished  in  Savoy  within 
a  couple  of  generations,  and  make  the  tie  of  common  citizenship 
stronger  than  the  tie  of  race.  Hitherto,  signs  have  not  been  encour- 
aging ;  one  must  wish  her  wisdom.  Italy’s  role  in  Europe  is  great, 
for  the  problem  of  Austria  is  linked  with  that  of  Hungary,  by 
history,  by  geography  and  by  economics.  Already  both  Austria 
and  Hungary  are  turning  to  Italy  for  aid  in  a  settlement  which 
would  inevitably  bring  these  States  close  together.  That  would 
make  for  the  peace  and  stabilization  of  Europe — not  without 
breeding  apprehensions  in  the  Little  Entente.  The  best  answer 
to  these  would  be  a  pact  of  non-aggression  ;  and  if  one  has  been 
signed  between  Poland  and  Germany,  the  like  should  not  be 
impossible  between  even  Hungary  and  Rumania.  Whatever 
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weight  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  and  of  Great  Britain  in 
particular,  may  have  should  surely  be  exerted  to  back  Italy’s 
effort  to  benefit  those  who  were  losers  in  the  game — none  the 
less  if  it  is  for  Italy’s  advantage  also.  One  thing  assuredly 
public  opinion  should  not  tolerate,  and  that  is  the  pretension  of 
the  Little  Entente  to  say  that  neither  Hungary  nor  Austria 
shall  bring  back  a  Habsburg  to  the  throne.  Such  apprehensions, 
however  flattering  they  may  be  to  the  dynasty  in  question, 
reflect  little  credit  on  the  powers  that  feel  them,  and  would  be 
better  met  by  the  allaying  of  discontent  among  the  various 
minorities  in  these  new  states. 

One  has  to  talk  about  influencing  such  matters  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  :  and  such  efforts  are  not  wholly  futile. 

But  how  pitiable  that  this  should  be  the  only 
*&ecurhy*  ^  Europe  organized  as  a  League ! 

The  Little  Entente  had  to  consolidate  itself 
under  the  aegis  of  France  ;  Austria  and  Hungary  may  come  to 
some  moderate  stability  under  the  aegis  of  Italy  ;  and  Italy 
will  then  be  accused,  as  France  has  been  accused,  of  aiming 
at  or  asserting  hegemony.  The  alternative  to  such  hegemonies 
is  a  League  that  should  have  power.  There  should  be  a  tribunal 
before  which  minorities  complaining  of  oppression  (such  as 
the  Croats)  would  be  heard,  with  a  knowledge  that  the  court 
has  power  to  give  redress.  Failing  such  institutions,  we  must 
take,  as  Europeans,  what  assistance  we  can,  and  we  should 
in  common  decency  take  it  gratefully.  France  has  kept  the 
peace  in  Europe  these  fifteen  years  ;  Italy  is  now  keeping  the 
peace — if  it  be  kept ;  and  England’s  service  to  Europe  during 
that  time  has  been  to  go  about  preaching  disarmament  on  land, 
and  to  denounce  as  a  dangerous  nationalist,  for  instance,  M. 
Tardieu,  because  he  proposed  an  international  armament. 
Yet,  gradually,  opinion  shifts  and  The  Times  has  come  round 
to  the  view  that  disarmament  cannot  be  seriously  advocated 
unless  by  Powers  who  are  prepared  to  offer  some  definite  form 
of  collective  security.  How  far  is  it  from  that  to  M.  Tardieu ’s 
proposal  ? 

But  if  any  advance  in  this  direction  is  to  be  made,  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  give  a  lead,  and  even  to  commit  the  country. 
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Safety  first  is  not  the  precept  that  will  establish  security.  How 
much  of  discontent  with  the  Government’s  international  policy 
entered  into  the  verdict  of  London’s  electorate  one  can  only 
guess  :  but  certainly  international  policy,  the  whole  question 
of  war  and  peace,  affects  the  public  mind  as  never  before  in 
our  lifetime.  Argument  from  municipal  votes  to  general  votes 
is  never  safe,  but  the  decision  of  so  huge  an  electorate  to  put 
Socialism  in  power  for  three  years  has  more  than  a  municipal 
significance.  It  means  seriously  that  nobody  in  office  nowadays 
is  allowed  to  be  an  individualist ;  ecce  signuniy  the  Liberal  party 
disappears  with  a  stroke  of  the  sponge  from  London  Govern¬ 
ment.  Communists  are  taboo ;  power  is  divided  between 
right  centre  and  left  centre. 

The  difference  can  be  best  expressed  by  the  division  of 
opinion  on  a  matter  much  discussed  in  The  Times  :  how  in 

The  Cuti  in  interests  of  the  community  should  relief 

Unemployment  be  best  given  in  the  coming  Budget.  In- 

Allowances  dividualists  argue  virtually  that  the  stewardship 
of  what  can  be  saved  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  employers  of 
labour.  An  archbishop,  on  the  other  hand,  has  demanded 
that  cuts  in  unemployment  allowance  should  be  restored,  and 
has  based  his  appeal  on  right  feeling.  Half  a  dozen  able  women, 
with  Lady  Rhondda  at  their  head  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Woolf 
bringing  up  the  rear,  sum  up  the  case  by  refusing  to  believe 
“  that  a  budgetary  surplus  spent  by  income-tax  payers  would 
do  more  to  relieve  unemployment  than  the  same  sum  spent 
by  the  unemployed  themselves  ”.  Nobody  can  be  sure  what 
will  be  done  with  money  coming  in  from  a  remission  of  income 
tax  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  ten  per  cent,  restored  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  will  be  spent  mainly  on  food,  clothing,  light,  heat 
and  rent,  all  products  of  basic  industries,  any  expansion  of  which 
means  immediate  and  direct  increase  of  employment.  It  will  be 
spent  entirely  in  the  main  on  necessities  of  life  without  which 
the  national  standard  of  health  must  be  lowered.  These  ladies 
write,  not  as  I  have  shortened  what  was  already  excellently 
brief,  but  in  academic  style  of  trained  economists.  Yet  no 
amount  of  academics  can  destroy  women’s  desire  for  direct 
household  arguments. 
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Austria’s  example,  following  on  Germany’s,  has  added  to 
the  suspicion  with  which  “  private  armies  ”  are  regarded  in 


Black 

Shirts 


this  country,  and  Parliament  is  even  asked  to 
think  of  suppressing  Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s  black 
shirts.  So  experienced  a  statesman  as  Sir  Her¬ 


bert  Samuel  has  expressed  his  belief  that  uniform  shirts  lead 


to  uniform  belts  and  belts  to  revolvers.  I  do  not  at  all  share 


this  view.  Organization  and  discipline  voluntarily  accepted  are 
useful  in  themselves,  and  certainly  do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
recourse  to  deadly  weapons.  Nobody  can  argue  from  states 
like  Austria,  Germany  or  Hungary,  painfully  recovering  from 
war  that  ended  in  ruinous  defeat ;  nor  from  Ireland,  with  its. 
experience  of  a  demoralizing  victory.  But  the  Irish  case  is 
worth  some  attention.  At  the  close  of  1921  a  large  section  of 
the  organization  that  had  fought  the  English  forces  by  guerrilla 
methods  joined  Mr.  de  Valera  in  refusal  to  accept  the  Treaty, 
and  civil  war  began  because  this  body,  still  armed,  refused  to 
accept  the  people’s  decision.  In  1923,  when  resistance  was 
called  off,  arms  were  concealed,  not  handed  in,  and  the  “  I.R.A.” 
became  a  secret  and  armed  society.  When  Mr.  de  Valera 
decided  to  assume  a  constitutional  attitude  and  come  into  the 


Dail,  this  body  did  not  endorse  his  action,  but  at  elections  it 
supported  him  and  finally  helped  to  bring  him  into  power. 
His  attitude  then  was  to  let  the  I.R.A.  alone.  They  could  drill 
and  arm  as  they  pleased.  His  belief  was,  I  believe,  that  under  a 
course  of  this  treatment  they  would  fade  out  of  existence.  But 
those  who  did  not  share  Mr.  de  Valera’s  political  views  were 
seriously  concerned  lest  this  private  army  should  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  elections,  and  it  was  decided  to  form  the  Army 
Comrades  Association,  a  body  by  principle  unarmed,  which 
would  offer  organized  protection  to  voters  and  to  political 
meetings.  The  value  of  this  will  not  be  understood  by  those 
who  do  not  realize  that  between  1919  and  1922  the  rule  of  the 
gun  operated  so  strongly  in  Ireland  that  the  average  citizen  always 
sought  safety  first,  and  gave  obedience  to  the  man  with  a  gun, 
whether  he  wore  Black  and  Tan  or  green  uniform — or  neither. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  organize  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  gun-bullies 
among  unarmed  citizens,  and  it  was  headed  by  Dr.  O’Higgins, 
whose  father  and  whose  brother  had  been  assassinated. 
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Yet  it  is  not  only  for  personal  reasons  that  a  man  of  his  stamp 
holds  the  secret  society  with  its  sanction  of  the  gun  to  be  the 
curse  of  Ireland.  There  is  no  denying  that  the 
^Ae^Gunman**^  uniform  has  been  a  potent  attraction,  a  main 
cause  why  the  Blue  Shirts  now  far  outnumber 
the  I.R.A. — which  has  had  its  own  attraction  for  boyish  romantics 
in  the  secrecy  and  in  the  sense  of  power  given  to  lads  in  their 
teens.  But  Dr.  O’Higgins’  justification  for  the  uniform  seems 
conclusive.  Democratic  institutions  involve  the  holding  of 
public  political  meetings,  and  such  meetings  were  violently 
interfered  with.  When  a  fight  ensued,  it  was  said  that  the 
new  organization  had  started  the  quarrel.  The  answer  was  to 
give  the  men  a  clear  distinguishing  mark  which  served  a  double 
purpose  :  enabling  their  leaders  to  see  whether  orders  were 
obeyed,  and  making  clear  to  the  police  where  the  trouble  came 
from.  Public  security  in  Ireland  is  menaced  at  present ;  but 
the  reason  is  not  that  this  unarmed  force  exists  and  operates, 
but  that  the  Government  seeks  to  suppress  it,  for  political 
reasons,  while  leaving  the  secret  and  armed  force  free  to  carry 
on.  I  greatly  prefer  this  risk  to  allowing  the  tyranny  of  the 
gunman  to  remain  a  permanent  fact  of  Irish  life,  and  already 
the  challenge  to  that  tyranny  has  forced  Mr.  de  Valera  to  take 
steps  against  some  cases  of  lawless  actions,  and  even  induced 
him  to  speak  of  totally  disarming  the  I.R.A. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  an  island  to  which  England  conceded 
full  self-government  to  guerrilla  methods  after  refusing  it  to 
constitutional  action  differ  almost  at  every  point  from  those 
which  prevail  in  Great  Britain.  For  one  thing,  the  use  of 
deadly  weapons  in  any  quarrel  is  not  only  disliked  but  despised 
by  the  English  public  ;  in  Ireland  it  has,  unfortunately,  too  often 
been  associated  with  the  resistance  to  oppression.  Any  kind 
of  private  organization  which  began  to  carry  arms  would  at  once 
be  killed  by  public  opinion  in  England.  But  an  organization 
which  should  definitely  disavow  the  use  of  shot  or  steel  seems 
to  have  a  useful  role  to  fulfil,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
organization  seeking  the  good  of  the  State.  For,  as  things 
stand,  one  section  of  the  community  is  highly  organized  through 
the  trade  unions  and  can  therefore  take  the  community  by  the 
throat.  In  a  country  like  France,  where  every  man  is  a  soldier 
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and  has  a  soldier’s  training,  the  State,  if  faced  with  a  general 
strike,  can  mobilize  enough  of  the  male  population  to  carry  on 
essential  services.  It  is  not  admitted  by  anyone  outside  the  I 

ranks  of  Labour  that  Labour  has  the  right  to  attempt  pressure  \ 

by  the  general  strike  ;  but  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  at 
least  some  sections  of  organized  Labour  would  regard  it  as  an 
attempt  that  might  justifiably  be  renewed.  In  1926  the  British 
community  was  still  in  the  main  a  nation  of  soldiers,  and  the 
attempt  was  met  and  foiled  without  difficulty  and  with  good 
nature.  Undoubtedly  the  defeat  was  less  galling  because  it 
was  inflicted  by  the  community  as  a  whole  and  a  community  j 

apparently  unorganized.  If  the  case  were  to  come  again,  any  > 

organization  will  be  of  great  value,  and  the  wider  spread  and  the 
less  partisan  the  better. 


The  other  challenge  to  such  democracy  as  exists  here  is 
interference  with  public  meetings  ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me 
as  an  outsider  that  the  right  of  free  speech  is 
much  less  well-maintained  since  the  war.  Free 
speech,  to  be  workable  in  practice,  does  not 
mean  that  when  Liberals  organize  a  meeting,  a  Tory  is 
entitled  to  come  on  the  platform  and  deliver  his  sentiments. 
These  facilities  should  be  arranged  for  a  man  by  his  own  party. 
In  cases  where  questions  are  invited,  manifestly  the  opposition 
gets  a  chance.  And  there  is  always  in  the  audience  the  right 
to  assent  or  dissent,  as  sentiments  are  set  out.  But  broadly 
speaking,  before  the  war,  a  man  could  always  make  his  discourse. 
To  some  extent  the  meeting  was  a  demonstration  of  support,  but 
not  altogether.  It  was  altogether  so  in  Ireland.  Those  who  did 
not  agree  with  the  speaker  were  welcome  to  come  and  hear  him, 
but  hostile  interruptions  were  not  tolerated.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  at  meetings  since  the  War  in  a  great  English 
midland  town  a  speaker  who  had  every  title  to  be  heard  paralyzed 
by  inarticulate  shoutings  ;  and  these  interrupters  were  allowed 
complete  impunity.  Such  proceedings,  if  they  become  general, 
make  an  end  of  free  speech,  and  there  will  be  the  same  need  for 
black  shirts  in  England  as  we  have  found  for  blue  shirts  in 
Ireland.  It  really  is  not  a  matter  for  the  police,  and  if  they  arc 
called  in  they  will  be  accused  of  partisanship.  If  there  is  a 
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body  of  young  men  trained,  amongst  other  things,  to  take  and 
give  hammering  in  the  interests  of  ordinary  political  decency, 
a  few  bloody  noses  or  broken  heads  will  be  no  disparagement 
to  civilization. 

At  all  events,  so  it  seems  to  an  Irishman  ;  and  so  it  would 
have  seemed  to  one  of  the  best  praisers  that  English  virtues 
ever  had,  that  great  Welshman,  George  Meredith. 

Meredith  He  extolled  England,  as  an  Irishman  might  do 
(though  as  perhaps  they  have  not  often  done), 
from  the  outside  ;  and  he  was  never  content  to  acquiesce  easily 
in  the  English  standards,  for  these  always  seemed  to  him  lacking 
in  strenuousness.  In  Beauchamp*s  Career  specially,  but  really 
everywhere  from  Harry  Richmond^  he  contrasts  the  slack  training 
of  English  youth  with  that  of  countries  where  every  man  must 
be  a  soldier.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  he  did  not  live  to  see 
the  War  in  which,  if  English  unpreparedness  was  displayed 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  prophesy ings,  English  valour  and  con¬ 
stancy  were  demonstrated  to  a  pitch  beyond  his  dreams.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  man  of  all  that  lived  in  my  lifetime  whose  voice  I 
would  so  wish  to  hear  publicly  uttered  now  ;  for  he  was  the 
best  and  most  discerning  European  of  all  Great  English  writers, 
and  he  had  an  eye  for  the  best  in  other  peoples.  Germans, 
Italians,  French,  all  were  interpreted  by  him  with  a  noble 
intuition  ;  and  their  women  almost  better  than  their  men. 

Few  read  him  nowadays,  I  fear  :  the  period  of  obscuration 
which  always  follows  a  writer’s  death  is  over  his  work.  Some  of 
my  own  elderly  generation,  faithful  it  may  be  to  Scott  or 
Thackeray  or  Dickens,  say  that  to  them  he  has  lost  his  charm  ; 
and  I  am  less  certain  of  his  return  to  general  popularity  than 
I  was  of  Trollope’s  or  than  I  am  of  his  other  contemporary, 
George  Eliot.  In  years  both  were, ten  years  or  so  ahead  of  him, 
but  not  in  publication  :  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  came  out  in 
1857  and  Richard  Feverel  in  1859.  Yet  both  George  Eliot  and 
Trollope  were  in  the  main  normal  stream  of  English  fiction, 
influencing  and  influenced  by  other  writers  definitely  of  the 
same  school.  Meredith  stood  apart,  and  however  much  such 
other  men  as  Stevenson  and  Barrie  admired  him,  there  is  little 
trace  of  him  in  their  work.  Hewlett  no  doubt  was  affected  ; 
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but  Hewlett’s  rich  and  exotic  culture  brought  in  many  strains. 
The  real  difference  is  that  all  the  English  novelists  were  rooted 
and  grounded  in  prose — most  of  all  their  most  perfect  exemplar, 
Jane  Austen.  Scott  indeed  was  a  poet,  and  attained  to  a  nobler 
poetry  in  prose  fiction  than  ever  in  verse  ;  but  Scott’s  master 
in  romantic  creation  was  neither  Fielding  nor  Richardson,  but 
Shakespeare.  Hardy,  so  completely  Meredith’s  contemporary, 
and  for  long  years  the  only  figure  in  English  letters  who  stood 
on  Meredith’s  level,  was  a  poet  too — ^and  if  I  had  to  set  his 
poems  beside  Meredith’s  poems,  there  are  times  when  I  should 
rank  Hardy  higher.  But  he  was  a  writer  completely  at  home 
in  the  medium  of  prose  and  never  in  that  of  verse  ;  whereas 
Meredith  in  every  novel  that  he  ever  wrote  is  constantly  straining 
against  the  ordinary  limits.  It  is  never  the  steady  march  with 
him  :  he  runs,  he  sings,  he  leaps  and  cuts  capers  ;  the  idiom 
of  poetry  is  for  ever  breaking  in  ;  and  not  only  the  dialect; 
lyrical  airs  blow  through  all  his  creation.  If  there  are  people 
who,  having  had  the  love  for  his  work  have  lost  it,  those  of  us 
who  keep  it  can  only  be  sorry  for  them. 


For  where  else  in  English  literature  is  beauty  so  abundant  ? 
men  and  women  with  so  keen  an  edge  ?  Beauchamp  and  Vernon 
Whitford,  the  soldier-seaman  and  the  scholar 
— these  are  types  that  Englishmen  might 
produce  to  show  the  intelligent  foreigner  for 
reasons  of  England’s  part  in  history  and  her  standing  among  the 
nations.  But,  above  all,  he  has  a  gallery  of  women  with  more 
life  and  charm  in  them  than  I  have  met  elsewhere.  He  himself, 
it  seems,  had  a  special  tenderness  for  Dahlia  in  Rhoda  Fleming ; 
and  in  the  same  order  of  creation  there  is  Lucy  Feverel,  of  course. 
But  when  I  read  in  Saintsbury’s  essays  (and  quoted  in  this 
Review)  a  list  of  heroines  chosen  out  of  English  fiction  by  that 
old  lover  of  beauty  as  most  lovable,  it  was  an  amazement  not  to 
find  Clara  Middleton’s  name  among  them — or,  if  not  Clara 
Middleton,  at  least  some  one  of  Meredith’s  ladies. 
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APPREHENSIONS  OF  CHILDHOOD 

By  Gerald  Bullett 

No  matter  how  disenchanted  and  even  cynical  he  may  be,  I  have  yet  to  meet  the 
man,  whether  in  person  or  in  print,  who  does  not  retain  some  tenderness  for  his 
own  childhood,  if  not  for  the  state  of  childhood  in  general.  In  that  matter  we  are 
all  narcissists,  and  therefore  go  unrebnked  so  long  as  our  reminiscent  indulgences 
stop  short  of  tediousness.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years,  beginning  in  1930  with 
Mr.  Frank  Kendon’s  The  Small  Years,  quite  a  niunber  of  writers  have  been  moved 
to  "  wrestle  with  the  angel  of  childhood  ”  (the  phrase  is  Mr.  Kendon’s)  in  the  hope 
of  being  told  his  secret.  Mr.  Herbert  Read  mThe  Innocent  Eye,  Mr.  Humbert  Wolfe 
va.'Now  a  Stranger,  Mr.  Romilly  John  in  The  Seventh  Child,  and  Lord  Berners  in  First 
Childhood,  all  these — since  Mr.  Kendon — ^have  tried,  with  varying  success,  to  re¬ 
capture  the  sensation  of  childhood.  Indeed  the  thing  threatens  to  become  a  fashion, 
and  we  recently  had  the  uncomfortable  spectacle  of  a  number  of  newspaper 
celebrities  turning  out  memories  of  childhood  deliberately,  at  the  command  of  an 
editor.  There  is  no  great  harm  in  that,  you  may  say ;  for  just  as  romantic  love 
manages  to  survive  its  sentimental  vulgarization  in  fiction  and  on  the  screen,  so 
the  light  of  childhood  that  bums  in  our  secret  hearts  may  well  survive  its  exploitation 
by  journalists  with  space  to  fill.  Yet  it  will  be  a  sad  day  when  what  should  be  a 
labour  of  love,  even  in  some  degree  a  labour  of  self-love  (and  none  the  worse  for 
that),  becomes  a  mere  literary  stunt.  The  danger  is  perhaps  not  inuninent.  It  is 
well  known  that  “  poetry  does  not  pay  ”  (and  this  is  the  salvation  of  poetry),  and 
it  is  only  poets — ^whether  they  write  in  verse  or  prose — ^who  are  likely  to  come  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  this  shining  mystery  that  beckons  and  eludes  us. 

The  artist  writes  first  for  himself :  that  is  to  say,  he  writes  to  make  clear  to  himself 
the  form  and  quality  of  his  apprehension  of  life.  And  this  is  most  decidedly  true  of 
the  man  who  writes  of  his  childhood.  He  writes  to  recover,  to  re-create,  a  past 
that  is  dear  to  him  ;  and  we  who  listen  to  the  story  enjoy  his  childhood  precisely  in 
so  far,  I  fancy,  as  it  helps  us  to  remember  our  own.  But  there  is  more  in  it  than  that. 
Both  writer  and  reader  do,  no  doubt,  enjoy  the  recollection  of  particular  incidents 
and  facts ;  but  evidently  these  facts  are  not  the  tme  quarry,  for  they  are  often, 
in  themselves,  extremely  trivial.  It  is  not  autobiographical  facts,  it  is  a  vital 
sensation,  that  we  are  in  search  of :  particular  memories  are  only  so  many  doors 
into  an  enchanted  country  of  which  that  sensation  is  the  all-pervasive  atmosphere. 
Turning  the  pages  of  my  own  memory  I  come  upon  a  four-year-old  child  standing 
alone  in  a  su^t  country  lane.  There  is  a  white  house  at  his  back  (but  I  think  it  is 
empty  at  the  moment),  and  a  high  hedge  in  front ;  he  stands  at  a  bend  of  the  road. 
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with  the  summer  sky  arching  over  him.  Seen  objectively,  as  a  picture  in  time,  the 
moment  is  singularly  devoid  of  interest.  It  has  nothing  at  all,  of  drama  or  poignancy, 
to  recommend  it  to  a  reader’s  attention  :  nor  could  I  hope  to  express  in  words,  even 
for  my  own  information,  the  meaning  it  holds  for  me.  But  if  I  shut  my  eyes,  and 
hold  myself  very  still,  I  no  longer  see  that  child  :  I  am  that  child.  The  chalky  road 
is  hard  under  my  feet  and  brilliant  to  my  eyes  ;  I  feel  the  sun  on  my  hands  and  face, 
and  the  warm  air  on  my  shins.  There  is  nothing  in  my  mind  that  can  be  called 
thought :  there  is  only  a  vital  sensation  compounded  of  warmth,  light,  freedom, 
wonder,  and  aloneness.  Except  for  this  aloneness,  this  sense  of  me,  it  is  perhaps  a 
purely  animal  or  sensual  experience,  and  it  occupies,  as  I  conjecture,  the  merest 
point  in  time,  a  fraction  of  a  second.  Of  what  immediately  preceded  or  followed  it 
in  my  mental  life  I  have  no  notion.  Nor  do  I  know  why  this  moment  among  millions 
should  be  selected  by  my  memory. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  these  things  in  terms  of  joy,  but  if  joy  is  at  the  root  of  the 
matter  it  is  joy  of  a  very  special  kind,  of  a  singular  purity,  something  so  different 
from  what  we  know  as  joy  in  later  life  that  the  word  is  a  little  misleading.  Different 
in  mode,  yet  the  same  in  essence.  In  all  ecstasy,  whether  of  joy  or  grief,  we  are 
stripped  of  our  years  and  become  as  little  children  ;  but  ecstasies  are  exceptional, 
and  bom  of  particular  occasions.  In  childhood  we  live  and  move  in  a  deeper,  a  cause¬ 
less  beatitude  ;  and  moments  such  as  the  one  I  have  been  re-living  (a  moment 
brimming,  not  with  ecstasy,  but  with  stillness)  represent,  I  think,  the  norm  of 
child-consciousness,  not  a  state  extraordinary  to  it.  If  joy,  it  is  joy  unadulterated, 
unclouded  by  thought ;  something  that  cannot  be  forced  into  any  logical  system  of 
cause  and  effect.  If  we  try  to  explain  it  in  terms  of  materialism,  all  we  succeed  in 
demonstrating  is  that  matter  is  the  operation  of  spirit,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
distinction  between  matter  and  spirit  is  a  merely  verbal  one,  having  no  justification 
in  reality.  Grief  is  caused  by  this  and  that ;  but  joy  is  the  very  ground  of  our 
being,  and  has  no  cause.  We  are  happy,  let  us  say,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  but 
not  because  the  sun  is  shining :  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  we  should  prefer 
sunshine  to  dark  skies.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  certain  things — sunlight, 
bodily  well-being,  love,  and  so  on — provide  the  conditions  in  which  joy  is  released 
and  has  play.  But  the  joy  itself  is  a  native  endowment,  coincident  (perhaps  identical) 
with  life  itself. 

No  one,  I  think,  has  ever  seriously  contested  Wordsworth's  statement  that  heaven 
lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,  though  many  are  impatient  of  his  quasi-theological 
inferences  from  that  evident  fact.  That  the  child  comes  to  earth  trailing  clouds  of 
glory,  and  that  his  “  vital  feelings  of  delight  ”  have  their  origin  in  another  world 
than  ours — this,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  an  unnecessary  hypothesis.  What  he  does 
incontestably  bring  with  him  (a  question-begging  metaphor,  by  the  way)  is  a  virgin 
capacity  for  apprehension  and  wonder.  “  Certainly  Adam  in  Paradise”,  wrote 
Thomas  Traherne,  "  had  not  more  sweet  and  curious  apprehensions  of  the  world 
than  I  when  I  was  a  child”.  The  comparison  is  an  inevitable  one,  for  surely  the 
Eden  story,  in  its  broad  essentials,  is  the  story  of  every  child.  Every  child  is  bom 
into  paradise  and  loses  that  birthright.  Let  Traherne  speak  for  us  again  : 

The  com  was  orient  and  immortal  wheat,  which  never  should  be  reaped,  nor 
was  ever  sown.  I  thought  it  had  stood  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  The  dust 
and  stones  of  the  street  were  as  precious  as  gold  ;  the  gates  were  at  first  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  green  trees  when  I  saw  them  first  through  one  of  the  gates 
transported  and  ravished  me ;  their  sweetness  and  unusual  beauty  made  my 
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heart  to  leap,  and  almost  mad  with  ecstasy,  they  were  such  strange  and  wonderful 
things  .  .  .  Boys  and  girls,  tumbling  in  the  street,  and  playing,  were  moving  jewels. 
I  knew  not  that  they  were  born  or  should  die  :  but  all  things  abided  eterndly  as 
they  were  in  their  proper  places.  Eternity  was  manifest  in  the  light  of  the  day, 
and  something  infinite  behind  everything  appeared :  which  talked  with  my 
e.xpectation  and  moved  my  desire. 

Admittedly  this  is  not  a  piece  of  scientific  reporting.  But,  whatever  discount  we 
may  allow  for  the  glorious  seventeenth-century  rhetoric,  and  for  the  universal 
tendency  in  us  to  idealise  our  memories,  we  cannot  dismiss  this  testimony  as  a 
poetic  invention.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  children  have 
griefs  and  terrors  as  well  as  raptures  of  joy,  and  that,  objectively  regarded,  they 
are  capable  of  being  little  devils  as  well  as  little  angels.  It  is  not  their  fortunes  or 
their  characters  that  we  are  considering :  it  is  the  quality  of  their  consciousness, 
the  freshness  and  purity  of  their  sensual  perceptions.  We  all  know,  to  our  bitter  cost, 
that  the  nerve  of  delight  is  blunted  by  habit,  though  we  do  not  know  how  or  why. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  failing  physical  powers ;  for  the  adolescent,  still  moving 
towards  the  peak  of  his  vigour,  has  already  lost  something  of  that  first  Eden,  perhaps 
because  he  has  learned  the  trick  of  diluting  his  sensations  with  thought.  And  it 
may  be  that  all  the  delight  the  future  holds  for  him  will  be  an  echo  of  that  first 
delight.  “  If  only”,  remarks  Mr.  Herbert  Read  (in  The  Innocent  Eye) —  : 

If  only  I  can  recover  the  sense  and  certainty  of  those  innocent  years,  years  in 
which  we  seemed  not  so  much  to  live  as  to  be  lived  by  forces  outside  us,  by  the 
wind  and  trees  and  moving  clouds  and  all  the  mobile  engines  of  our  expanding 
world — then  I  am  convinced  I  shall  possess  a  key  to  much  that  has  happened  to 
me  in  this  other  world  of  conscious  living.  The  echoes  of  my  life  which  I  find 
in  my  early  childhood  are  too  many  to  be  dismissed  as  vain  coincidences ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  my  conscious  life  which  is  the  echo,  the  only  real  experiences  in  life 
being  those  lived  with  a  virgin  sensibility — so  that  we  only  hear  a  tone  once,  only 
see  a  colour  once,  see,  hear,  touch,  taste  and  smell  everything  but  once,  the  first 
time. 

The  apprehensions  of  innocence  are  purely  vital,  because  innocence  is  disinterested  : 
there  is  nothing  of  self-regard  or  calculation  to  distract  or  distort  the  vision.  The 
poet,  in  his  most  vital  moments,  sees  with  the  child’s  eye,  and  speaks  what  the 
child,  being  inarticulate,  must  leave  unspoken.  And  I  suspect  that  the  first  moment 
of  fear  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  innocence  as  a  continuing  state.  There  are  two 
great  and  terrible  moments  in  the  life  of  every  human  creature.  The  first  is  the 
realization  of  himself  or  herself  as  a  solitary  spirit,  imprisoned  in  a  self,  and  for  ever 
cut  off  from  real  conunimion  with  others.  The  second  is  the  intimation  of  mortality. 
Of  the  first  is  bom  egoism,  with  its  sense  of  “  curs’d,  ill-devis’d  proprieties  ” 
(i.e.,  properties),  its  greed  of  possession,  its  frightened  resolve  to  appropriate  to  itself 
the  conunon  treasures  of  the  universe ;  and  the  second,  foreknowledge  of  death, 
makes  us  aware  of  time  as  a  precious  and  diminishing  commodity.  The  very  young 
child  lives  in  a  timeless  world,  a  world  in  which  death,  if  he  has  heard  of  it,  is  no 
more  than  a  remote  incredible  mmour.  He  is  the  heavenly  spendthrift  of  the  fairy¬ 
tales,  with  a  purse  that  always  contains  seven  golden  coins  no  matter  how  many  he 
takes  out  of  it.  How  then  can  he  fail  to  see  all  things  as  in  the  light  of  eternity  : 
a  vision  that  may  be  retained,  or  recovered,  only  by  those  few  fortunate  spirits  who, 
in  the  face  of  probability  and  beyond  shadow  of  doubt,  have  managed  to  persuade 
themselves  of  immortality  ? 
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AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE  DRAGON 

by  O.  M.  Green. 


TWILIGHT  IN  THE  FORBIDDEN 

CITY,  by  Reginald  F.  Johnston. 

Gollancz.  18s. 

Nothing  was  done  at  the  Manchu  Court 
without  recourse  to  the  astrologers,  says 
Sir  Reginald,  adding  that  his  prompti¬ 
tude  in  choosing  the  earlier  of  two 
auspicious  days  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Emperor’s  lessons  “  was  regarded 
as  bordering  upon  flippancy 

Did  the  astrologers  ever  read  in  the 
stars  that  the  Emperor  Hsiian  T’ung 
(now  Kang  Teh)  was  a  very  lucky 
youth  ?  Lucky  after  the  abdication 
(though  Yiian  Shih-k’ai,  with  his  own 
eyes  on  the  throne,  had  cheated  both 
him  and  the  Republicans)  in  being 
assured  of  tranquillity  for  the  vital  years 
of  education ;  lucky  in  having  good 
friends  among  the  Northern  generals 
after  Chang  Hsiin’s  reckless  attempt  to 
reinstate  him ;  lucky  in  his  escape  from 
"  the  Christian  General’s  "  claws  ;  in 
his  return  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
with  Japan  only  anxious  that  his  king¬ 
dom  shall  be  peaceful  and  prosperous ; 
luckiest  in  his  association  with  “  the 
barbarian  from  overseas”,  who  now 
describes  with  so  much  vigour,  charm 
and  wit  the  five  wonderful  years  he 
spent  in  the  Forbidden  City  as  tutor  to 
the  Son  of  Heaven. 

One  would  specially  compliment  Sir 
Reginald  on  one  notable  feature  of  this 
unique  book.  Though  he  is  always  the 
narrator  and  frequently  an  important 
character  in  episodes  described,  his 
narrative  is  entirely  without  egotism ; 
and,  wonderful  to  tell  in  these  booming 
days,  the  only  omission  from  among  the 
many  illustrations  is  a  portrait  of  the 
author. 


Yet,  clearly,  he  did  much  to  mould  his 
pupil’s  character.  He  writes  of  the 
Emperor  with  deep  affection  as  "  a  very 
‘  human  ’  boy,  with  vivacity,  intelligence 
and  a  keen  sense  of  humour  .  .  . 
excellent  maimers  and  entirely  free  from 
arrogance”,  and,  as  the  lad  grew  up,  of 
his  frankness,  keen  interest  in  world  as 
well  as  Chinese  affairs,  generosity,  ab¬ 
sence  of  vindictiveness  or  ill-will. 

Nevertheless  the  tutor  was  not  blind 
to  faults  in  his  pupil,  and,  he  says, 

I  often  told  him  that  there  were 
within  him  “  two  emperors,  not  one  ", 
and  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  himself  or  to  his  ancestors  un¬ 
less  the  better  of  the  two  imperial  per¬ 
sonages  succeeded  in  reducing  the  other 
to  a  permanent  state  of  vassalage. 

The  admonition  surely  bore  fruit  later 
— in  the  spirit  with  which  the  Emperor 
tackled  the  hordes  of  eimuchs  and  the 
rascally  Imperial  Household  Department 
(which  battened  on  the  Manchu  revenues, 
manipulated  affairs  of  state  and  was  the 
prime  cause  of  the  Empire’s  downfall), 
and  in  his  calmness  and  courage  during 
the  terrible  days  of  iq24. 

One  searches  in  vain  for  any  parallel 
to  Sir  Reginald’s  amazing  experiences— 
as  tutor  to  the  Emperor  (and  in  China 
that  means  supreme  authority  over,  and 
reverence  from,  the  pupil),  a  mandarin 
of  the  highest  grade,  a  member  of  the 
“  Inner  Court  ”  where  no  foreigner  had 
ever  trod,  ultimately  appointed  im¬ 
perial  commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
Summer  Palace,  when  he  sadly  vexed 
his  underlings  by  ruthless  economies. 
Every  chapter  is  so  full  of  racy  incidents 
and  casual  touches  that  throw  light  on 
Chinese  life  and  character,  that  quotation 
is  impossible. 
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Apart  from  the  book’s  attractions  as 
a  story  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
history  by  one  who  was  in  a  unique 
position  to  observe,  kept  careful  records 
and  can  always  give  good  evidence  for 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  statements. 
One  emphasizes  this  because  the  book 
will  sadly  disconcert  those  who  have 
allowed  political  prejudice,  unsupported 
by  any  knowledge  of  the  facts.to  persuade 
them  that  Japan  invented  the  Man¬ 
churian  independence  movement,  and 
kidnapped  the  Emperor  out  of  Tientsin 
to  set  him  on  the  throne  for  their  own 
convenience.  Both  of  which  ideas  are 
pure  moonshine. 

Sir  Reginald  had  not  been  long  at  the 
Manchu  Court  before  he  had  learnt  how 
many  influential  Chinese  sympathised 
with  the  monarchist  cause :  “  and  I 
also  learned  that  monarchist  hopes  were 
mainly  centred  on  Manchuria  Chang 
Hsiin's  attempted  restoration  in  1917 
might  well  have  succeeded  if  he  had  had 
the  sense  to  call  in  other  leaders,  who 
almost  certainly  would  have  helped. 
And  then  comes  the  amazing  record  of 
Chang  Tso-lin’s  plot  in  1923  to  get  the 
Emperor  to  Mukden  and  reinstate  him. 
In  the  end,  no  doubt,  Japanese  and 
monarchists  were  equally  useful  to  each 
other.  But  Sir  Reginald  shows  beyond 
dispute  that  the  restoration  movement 
was  purely  Chinese  and  Manchu  in 
origin,  dates  from  years  before  the  Sino- 
Japanese  conflict  of  1931,  and  with 
Manchuria  definitely  its  goal. 

Possibly  that  was  why  Feng  Yu- 
hsiang  brutally  drove  the  Emperor  from 
the  palace  in  1924  and  made  him  a 
prisoner.  Chang  Tso-lin’s  servants,  well 
used  to  his  “  black  rages  ”,  had  never 
seen  him  in  such  an  appalling  fury  as 
when  this  news  arrived.  The  chapters 
describing  these  events  and  how  Sir 
Reginald  managed  to  get  the  Emperor 
into  safety  in  Legation  Quarter  are  of 
the  most  thrilling  interest,  a  superb 
climax  to  a  splendid  book. 


LORD  READING  AND  HIS  GASES, 
by  Derek  Walker-Smith.  Chapman  &- 
Hall.  15/.. 

Legal  biography  is  by  no  means  a 
literary  innovation,  but  it  has  changed 
its  character  in  recent  years.  Before  the 
war  it  was  difficult  for  it  to  escape  from 
one  of  two  forms :  either  the  official 
”  three-decker”,  solemn,  portentous,  dull, 
atoning  by  a  condescending  authority 
for  its  lack  of  vivacity,  or  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  busy  criminal  prac¬ 
titioner  like  Sergeant  Ballantine  or 
Montagu  Williams.  The  one  outstanding 
exception  was  Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  and  the  Chief 
Justices,  where  the  interest  was  at  least 
sustained  by  the  acidulated  comments 
with  which  the  learned  author  thought  it 
necessary  to  disparage  the  achievements 
of  his  contemporaries. 

The  current  practice,  however,  is  to 
combine  the  presentation  of  a  vivid 
personality  with  an  appeal  to  that  innate 
love  of  the  dramatic  element  in  the  law 
to  which  most  laymen  will  confess.  Nor, 
it  would  seem,  have  authors  miscalcu¬ 
lated  their  public.  A  smattering  of 
psychology  has  become  an  infallible 
recipe  for  popularity.  Of  this  type  of 
book  Mr.  Marjoribanks’  lives  of  Marshall 
Hall  and  Lord  Carson  and  Lord  Birken¬ 
head’s  first  volume  on  his  father’s  career 
are  conspicuous  examples ;  and  the 
candid  critic  will  acknowledge  that  he 
read  all  three  with  relish.  It  is  to  this 
class  that  Mr.  Walker-Smith's  Life  of 
Lord  Reading  belongs.  The  author 
labours  imder  some  inevitable  disad¬ 
vantages.  Lord  Reading’s  professional 
career  was  to  a  large  extent  contempor¬ 
aneous  with  that  of  the  three  great 
advocates  whose  lives  have  already  been 
described,  and  the  recapitulation  of  such 
cases  as  those  of  Goudie  and  Seddon  robs 
the  book  of  some  of  its  freshness.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  Lord  Reading  him¬ 
self,  able  and  persuasive  counsel  as  he 
was,  possesses  quite  the  outstanding 
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personality  which  made  the  fortune  of 
Marshall  Hall  or  Lord  Birkenhead.  The 
very  plan  of  the  book,  moreover,  forces 
upon  it  an  episodic  character  which  en¬ 
dangers  its  continuity,  and  the  perora¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  becomes 
a  little  monotonous. 

It  must  be  added  that  there  are  oc¬ 
casional  faults  of  style  which  aggravate 
these  disadvantages.  The  author  has 
not  always  steeled  himself  to  excise  the 
"  purple  passages  ”  to  which  we  are  all 
too  often  addicted.  When  he  wishes  to 
explain  that  Lord  Reading  preferred  to 
go  to  sea  rather  than  to  the  University, 
he  says  that  "  he  put  the  youthful  gods 
of  adventure  on  a  higher  plane  than  the 
more  settled  and  sombre  deities  of  adult 
distinction.”  In  describing  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  feeble  Hartopp  family, 
he  says  that  such  cases  ”  are  concerned 
with  the  very  heartbeats  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual”,  while,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
Titanic  disaster,  he  apostrophises  those 
left  on  the  sinking  ship  as  “  Brave  men, 
human  men,  doomed  to  slow  destruction”, 
a  tautology  which  is,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  a  little  unnecessary.  Perhaps, 
too,  in  a  book  intended  for  the  general 
public,  the  author  would  have  been  wise, 
as  he  himself  implies  in  his  footnote  on 
page  36,  to  eschew  legal  analysis.  But, 
having  occasionally  indulged  in  this 
luxury,  he  tempts  a  professional  critic  to 
hazard  some  doubts  upon  his  law.  He 
may,  for  example,  be  right  to  regret  the 
decision  in  Allen  v.  Flood  that  malice 
will  not  make  an  individual  defendant 
liable  if  he  otherwise  keeps  within  the 
letter  of  the  law ;  but  he  might  have 
added  that  a  combination  of  persons  will 
not  enjoy  a  similar  iimnunity.  So,  too, 
in  describing  the  Taff  Vale  case,  he 
declares  that,  if  the  legislature  gives  an 
association  the  capacity  to  own  property 
and  act  by  agents,  there  is  necessarily 
a  correlative  liability  for  the  acts  of  its 
agents,  unless  the  Act  expressly  states 
oi^hetwise.  This  was  the  very  point 


which  fell  to  be  decided  in  the  case,  and, 
while  the  House  of  Lords  eventually 
decided  in  favour  of  the  author’s  con¬ 
tention,  the  judgment  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  wrong. 

This,  however,  is  captious  criticism. 

Let  me  .hasten  to  add  that,  despite 
occasional  blemishes,  I  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  the  book  and  I  expect  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  laymen  will  do  the 
same  to  enable  the  author  to  consign 
too  conscientious  a  legal  examination  to 
a  well-deserved  oblivion.  It  ministers 
with  taste  and  discretion  to  the  current  j 
interest  in  causes  cilehres,  and,  for  those 
who  acknowledge  a  kindred  interest  in  i 
politics,  the  chapters  on  the  controversies 
which  agitated  parties  and  parliaments 
before  the  war  will  be  particularly 
satisfying.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that 
these  chapters  are  not,  in  some  ways,  the 
best  portions  of  the  book.  Mr.  Walker- 
Smith  has  happily  combined  a  philo¬ 
sophic  detachment  from  practical  politics 
with  the  rare  capacity  to  invest  exploded 
issues  with  life  and  reality,  and  the 
student  of  domestic  history  before  the 
war  could  do  worse  than  use  the  book  as 
an  able  analysis  of  the  problems  that 
confront  him. 

C.  H.  S.  Fifoot. 
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A  LOST  CIVILISATION 

by  H.  J.  Massingham 


THE  conquest  OF  THE  MAYA, 
by  J.  Leslie  Mitchell.  Jarrolds.  18s. 

We  contemporary  Europeans,  confronted 
by  the  relapse  of  our  continent  into 
something  very  like  barbarism,  are  not 
quite  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  in¬ 
evitability  of  progress  as  were  our  parents 
and  grandparents,  particularly  the  pro¬ 
fessors  among  them.  But  the  loss  to 
peaceful  arts  and  the  general  happiness 
and  security  of  nations  has  been  the 
gain  of  anthropology.  The  clayey 
dogmatism  which  has  embedded  anthro¬ 
pological  research  ever  since  the  Tylorian 
theory  of  the  independent  development 
of  cultures  in  the  seventies  of  last  century 
has  been  loosened  and  powdered  up  by 
the  social  frosts  and  disillusionments  of 
our  own  period.  Some  years  ago,  it  was 
almost  a  heresy  for  a  respectable  pre¬ 
historian  to  admit  the  factor  of  de¬ 
generation,  just  as  it  was  a  cardinal  one 
for  him  to  trace  the  rise  of  archaic 
civilisations  to  cultural  influences  from 
without.  He  believed  that  any  given 
culture  was  psychologically  endowed 
with  an  inherent  predisposition  to  pro¬ 
gress  and  independently  realized  its 
aspirations  to  climb  with  painful  steps 
and  slow  out  of  primitive  pugnacity 
and  the  morbid  fantasies  of  the  untutored 
mind.  But  the  pre-Columbian  Maya 
culture  of  Central  America  was  a  very 
angular  phenomenon  to  fit  into  this 
smooth  circle  of  a  priori  reasoning. 
It  sprang  suddenly  into  being  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove ;  its 
fragmentary  codices  left  undestroyed  by 
the  Spaniards  and  pictorial  records  on 
the  pyramids,  coiurts  and  long  houses 


(before  the  principal  stela  was  destroyed 
by  “  bandits  ”  last  year),  suggested  a 
large  number  of  analogies  with  the 
archaic  cultures  of  India  and  south¬ 
eastern  Asia,  while  the  Maya  themselves, 
though  covering  large  tracts  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras  and  Yucatan  with  their 
stone  townships,  showed  no  progress 
during  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
before  the  Spaniards  put  an  end  to 
their  civilization.  The  Maya  were 
accordingly  labelled  as  a  “  mystery  ” 
people,  and,  whatever  the  solution  of 
the  numerous  problems  connected  with 
them,  we  were  assmred  that  cultural 
drifts  from  the  Old  World  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  book  is  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  statement  upon  the  origins  and 
social  conditions  of  the  Maya  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  print.  The  evidence  for 
a  succession  of  cultural  waves  from  Asia 
which  he  supplies  is  so  overwhelming 
that  the  impartial  reader  must  wonder 
why  the  issue  was  ever  a  controversial 
one.  Most  intelligent  readers  are  aware 
of  Stela  B  from  Copan  which  depicted 
an  Indian  elephant  ridden  by  a  turbaned 
mahout  armed  with  a  goad,  and  with  a 
spiral  ornament  behind  the  ear  (which 
the  Maya  artist  confused  with  the  eye) 
characteristic  of  the  cult  of  Ganesa  in 
early  Indian  art.  This  inconvenient 
piece  of  evidence  has  recently  been 
obliterated,  but  other  memories  of  a 
blend  of  Asiatic  cultures  on  the  Maya 
monuments  are  so  abundant  that  the 
work  of  the  “  bandits  ”  was  not  so 
indispensable  as  it  might  have  been. 
With  great  skill  Mr.  Mitchell  disentangles 
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the  skein  of  religious  influences  which 
built  up  the  complex  and  sterile  Maya 
culture.  The  Egyptian  winged  disc  over 
a  doorway  at  Ocosingo,  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  Hanuman,  the  Indian  Monkey 
God,  of  the  Indian  makara,  of  Ganesa 
in  his  uncouth  human  form,  of  Indra 
and  of  his  contest  with  the  serpent-bird, 
the  form  of  the  Babylonian  ziggurat 
and  the  ritualistic  and  pictorial  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Buddhism,  all  suggest  that  the 
ancient  mariners  reached  the  American 
coast  from  a.d.  700  onwards  not  once 
but  many  times.  Maya  culture  is,  in 
short,  a  palimpsest  of  social  and  religious 
superimpositions  between  the  archaic 
sun-cvilt  and  a  garbled  and  highly 
adulterated  version  of  Buddhism. 

Mr.  Mitchell  also  writes  a  graphic 
account  both  of  the  interior  life  of  the 
Maya  in  the  cities  which  the  forest  is 
devouring,  so  far  as  their  social  and 
economic  hierarchy  can  be  detected 
since  the  vandalism  of  the  Spanish 
invaders,  and  of  that  invasion  itself. 
The  most  striking  impression  conveyed 
by  the  author’s  difficult  enterprise  is 
the  inability  of  the  Maya  people  to 
make  any  profitable  use  of  their  cultural 
capital.  The  different  cargoes  of 
influence  were  jostled  rather  than  blended 
into  an  indigestible  content  upon  which 
the  priests  and  rulers  lived  in  stagnant 
traditionalism  right  up  to  the  end.  If 
any  movement  at  all  can  be  discerned, 
it  is  a  retrogressive  one.  The  rites 
appear  to  have  become  more  blood¬ 
stained,  imtil  they  reached  their  cul¬ 
mination  in  the  holocausts  of  the  Aztecs, 
whose  culture  was  a  derivative  from  the 
Maya.  The  machinery  of  government 
and  agricultural  magic,  with  which  the 
famous  Maya  calendar  was  closely 
associated,  became  more  and  more 
elaborate  and  stereotyped.  For  all  their 
savagery  and  bigotry,  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  was,  in  fact,  a  blessing  to 
world-culture  in  disguise.  They  plucked 
the  mildewed  fruit  and  threw  it  away. 


‘  T.  E.  LAWRENCE  ’  IN  ARABIA 

AND  AFTER,  by  LiddeU  Hart. 

Jonathan  Cape.  155. 

In  what  does  the  greatness  of  “  T.  E. 
Lawrence”,  now  transmogrified  into 
”  Aircraftman  Shaw  ”,  consist  ?  Legend 
and  the  journalists  have  been  busy 
about  him,  so  that  there  are  now,  in 
addition  to  the  two  earlier  informed 
schools  which  poured  on  him  adulation 
or  execration,  according,  generally,  to 
whether  they  were  pro-Arab  or  anti- 
Arab,  rival  schools  which  look  upon  him 
either  as  a  Mahdi  capable  of  saving  our 
decadent  society,  or  as  a  pathological 
curiosity,  a  poseur  with  a  detestable 
penchant  for  ”  hiding  in  the  limelight  ”. 

Of  Captain  Liddell  Hart's  book  it  may 
at  once  be  said  that  it  is  the  best  on  the 
subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a 
work  of  eulogy,  written  with  very 
considerable,  though  not  complete, 
authority.  It  is  not  critical  in  any  ad¬ 
verse  sense,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
author  is  an  admirer,  intense  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  flocculent,  of  Lawrence’s 
achievements  and  of  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  life.  He  places  him,  indeed,  upon 
a  pinnacle  of  military  fame,  among  the 
Great  Captains  of  all  time,  and,  by  very 
careful  annotation  upon  the  Arab  Revolt 
against  the  Turks,  he  gives  his  reasons 
for  so  doing. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  necessary,  in 
thus  praising  the  accomplishments  of 
Lawrence,  to  depreciate  all  British  effort 
in  the  Middle  East  that  did  not  tend 
towards  the  realization  of  this  young 
archaeologist’s  dream — the  post-War 
establishment  of  an  independent  federa¬ 
ted  Arabia.  Captain  Liddell  Hart  makes 
the  mistake,  which  Lawrence  persuaded 
others  to  make,  of  assuming  that  the 
Arabs  who  were  attracted  to  service 
against  the  Turks  by  British  gold — ^and 
without  it,  for  all  their  ”  ideal  ”  they 
would  not  fight — represented  Arabia. 
The  author  says  :  "  The  war  was  won, 
the  Turkish  Empire  overthrown,  an 
Arab  State  (at  Damascus)  inaugurated. 
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STUDIES  FROM  UFE 

by  Hugh  de  S^lincoart  6,. 

Five  ettayt,  ‘  portraits  in  words.'  “  The  psychological  penetration,  vivid  discription,  and 
power  of  creating  a  memorable  atmosphere  which  one  associates  with  Mr.  de  Sdincourt's 
work  are  here  shown  to  fresh  advantage.” — The  Times 

“.  .  .  His  values  are  clear  and  compassionate,  his  sympathies  are  discrimiiuting,  and, 
above  all,  his  sentiment  it  sure-footed.” — The  Listener 

MAVRICE  DRAVIDOFF 

by  S.  L.  Bensusan  jt.  6d. 

“  This  (novel)  is  a  serious  and  sensitive  study  of  the  musician’s  temperament  .  .  .  and  an 
interesting  picture  of  musical  Europe,  of  the  joys  and  difficulties  of  an  artist’s  life.” — 
A  sequel  to  Joan  Winter  The  Times 

THE  BO^D  by  John  Sorsky 

Recommended  by  the  Book  Guild.  This  first  novel  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  the  Jews  in 
old  Russia. 

"  Excellently  done  . . .  does  convey  the  qualities  which  have  enabled  the  Jews  to 
survive  . . .  Hit  characters  have  nobiUty.” — Scotsman  yr.  6d. 

GIVE  ME  MY  ROBE  by  Ursula  Leigh 

A  tale  of  Western  Canada.  “  A  fine  study  of  feminine  character.”  —  New  Britain. 
“  .  .  .  rich  in  thought,  well-planned  and  written. — Western  Mail  yr.  6d. 

FULL  MOON  BAY  by  William  Pengreep 

Rivals  race  for  Pacific  island  treasure.  “  The  interest  of  the  story  never  Hags.  It  is  an 
excellent  tale  of  adventure.” — T imes  Lit.  Supp.  ys.  bd. 

UNDER  THE  LABEL  by  J.  B.  Tombleson 

Adventures  with  a  thought-reading  invention.  **  Of  gripping  interest.” — Nottingham 
Journal.  '*  He  carries  his  idea  to  amusingly  original  lengths.” — Sunday  Times  yr.  6d. 
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and  the  possibility  of  an  Arab  con¬ 
federacy,  even  a  new  empire  created.” 
This  is  a  disastrously  erroneous  state¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  bolster  up  an  essen¬ 
tially  confused  thesis,  Lawrence  must 
needs  undermine  the  post-War  position  of 
the  British  in  Mesopotamia,  a  country 
in  which  the  Arabs  had  done  little  in¬ 
deed  to  free  themselves  of  the  Turkish 
yoke,  and  ignore  almost  entirely  other 
Arabs  in  the  Peninsula  who  could  never 
see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Sherifian  cause, 
nor,  in  fact,  disguise  their  implacable 
hostility  towards  it. 

Yet  what  is  the  position  in  Arabia  to¬ 
day  ?  The  Peninsula  proper  is  divided 
between  the  Wahhabi  King,  Ibn  Saud, 
the  Imam  Yahya  of  the  Yemen,  and 
various  chieftains  along  the  coasts,  none 
of  whom  shared  in  the  rising  against  the 
Turks  with  which  Lawrence  was  asso¬ 
ciated.  In  the  States  where  Sherifians 
rule,  Iraq  and  Transjordan,  the  effective 
security  of  the  land  is  still  guaranteed, 
not  by  Arab  genius,  but  by  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  The  “  possibility  of  an  Arab 
confederacy  ”  is,  in  short,  as  remote  as 
it  was  during  the  War  when  Lawrence 
performed  such  prodigies  of  valour  and 
endurance,  and  as  it  was  after  the  War, 
when  Lawrence,  in  co-operation  with 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  directed  British  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  into  the  channels  which  it 
has  since  followed  with  more  or  less 
consistency. 

Captain  Liddell  Hart  suggests  that 
those  who  do  not  unconditionally  praise 
Lawrence  are  actuated  by  animosity  to¬ 
wards  the  cause  for  which  he  strove, 
namely,  that  of  Arab  independence. 
Here,  I  think,  he  does  less  than  justice 
to  Lawrence's  critics.  There  are  among 
them,  admittedly,  men  of  little  vision,  of 
stereotyped  thought,  to  whom  only  the 
conventional  in  word,  thought,  and  deed, 
is  important ;  but  these  do  not  matter. 
It  is  to  those  who  assert  that,  since  the 
Arabs  by  themselves  were  incapable  of 


gaining  their  freedom  from  the  Turks, 
and,  even  with  the  prospect  of  so  great 
a  reward,  were  incapable  of  showing 
unity,  Lawrence  was  chasing  a  shadow, 
and  that  his  creative  statesmanship  was 
consequently  at  fault,  that  the  author 
appears  harsh.  Many  of  the  British,  it 
has  to  be  remembered,  who  were  sceptical 
of  Lawrence’s  proposals,  had  to  fight, 
not  with,  but  against,  the  Bedouin :  an 
experience  which,  largely  owing  to  the 
support  given  by  Lawrence  and  others 
to  the  Iraqi  Arabs,  they  had  again  to 
undergo  in  Mesopotamia  in  1920 — ^with 
the  loss  of  many  millions  of  those 
pounds  which,  it  is  said,  Lawrence  was 
so  anxious  to  save. 

Yet,  given  the  point  of  view,  Captain 
Liddell  Hart  has  written  a  masterly 
book.  Much  that  he  sets  down  has  been 
written  before,  but,  except  in  Lawrence’s 
own  words,  never  as  well ;  and  con¬ 
siderable  parts  of  his  book  are  quite  new. 
From  Lawrence  himself  he  has  extracted 
many  illuminating  things,  and,  with 
benefit  to  a  balanced  presentation  of  the 
Arab  Revolt,  he  has  consulted,  and  gives 
due  recognition  to,  other  British  leaders 
than  Lawrence,  such  as  Newcombe, 
Hornby,  Dawnay,  and,  of  course, 
Allenby.  It  is  not,  incidentally,  the 
author’s  fault  that  the  late  King  of  Iraq 
occupies  a  comparatively  modest  place 
in  the  record.  Faisal,  "  the  leader  who 
would  bring  the  Arab  Revolt  to  full 
glory”,  to  use  Lawrence’s  own  words, 
supplied  rather  the  unguent  than  the 
dynamo  to  this  movement — a  necessary 
but  by  no  means  an  heroic  role. 

What  of  Lawrence’s  future  ?  Captain 
Liddell  Hart  believes  that  he  has  a 
spiritual  force  which,  were  he  to  devote 
it  to  humanity,  could  re-shape  our  age. 
It  is  a  marvellous  tribute  to  a  friend,  who 
already  has  had  much  to  endure  from 
the  lips  of  ill-informed  sycophants.  Of 
this  author’s  sincerity,  however,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Kenneth  Williams 
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OLD  CAVALRY  STATIONS.  COL.  B.  GRANVILLE  BAKER. 

D. S.O.  Foreword  by  F.M.  VISCOUNT  ALLENBY,  C.G.B.  Frontispiece 
in  4  colours  and  46  pen  and  ink  sketches.  Royal  8vo.  12/6  net. 

No  one  is  better  fitted  than  Colonel  Baker  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Old  Cavalry  Stations.  He  is  an 
old  “  sabreur  ”  and  speaks  as  an  expert.  Through  the  pages  runs  the  love  of  Country,  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  especially  of  him  who  knows  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  horse. 

art,  paint  and  vanity.  ARTHUR  LL.  MATTHISON. 

16  full-page  photographs.  10/6  net. 

A  brilliant  story  full  of  enjoyable  reminiscences,  vivid,  incisive,  racy. 

REMEMBRANCE  WAKES.  ETHEL  M.  RICHARDSON.  Author 
of  “  Long  Forgotten  Days.”  etc.,  etc.  7/6  net. 

Men  have  written  many  books  on  the  Great  War  period,  and  women  but  a  few.  But  has  there  ever 
appeared  the  story  of  a  woman  whose  husband  and  three  sons — her  entire  family — were  all  serving? 
Here  we  have  the  experiences  of  such  a  woman. 

SHETLAND:  THE  ISLES  OF  NIGHTLESS  SUMMER.  WILLIAM 
MOFFATT,  FZ.S.  Foreword  by  the  late  SIR  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON. 
31  photographs  and  2  maps.  7/6  net. 

A  joyous  book,  one  off  the  beaten  track  and  out  of  the  conunonplace. 

WHAT  MANNER  OF  MEN?  Our  Prime  Ministers  in  action  and 
word,  from  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  to  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

E.  THORNTON  COOK,  Author  of  “Her  Majesty:  The  Queens  of 
England,”  “  Kings  in  the  Making,”  etc.,  etc.  12  full-page  photographs. 
7/6  net. 

^Xlut  manner  of  men  do  we  appoint  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  this  great  nation?  An  excellent 
knowledge  of  politics  during  the  current  years  of  our  lives  will  be  gleaned  from  this  entertaining  volume. 

FLEE  TO  THE  FIELDS.  The  faith  and  works  of  the  Catholic 
Land  Movement.  Preface  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC.  The  Authors  are 

the  REVD.  J.  McQuillan,  d.d.,  comdr.  h.  shove,  d.s.o.,  r.n.. 
H.  ROBBINS.  VERY  REVD.  VINCENT  McNABB,  O.P..  S.T.M.. 
CAPTAIN  R.  JEBB,  M.A..  M.C..  RT.  REVD.  MGR.  J.  DEY,  D.S.O.. 
K.  L.  KENRICK.  M.A..  GEORGE  MAXWELL,  and  REVD.  H.  E.  G. 
ROPE,  MA.  5/-  net. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint,  and  every  good  citizen  is  anxious  to  do  what  he  can  to  set  it  right.  Here  is 
explained  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Catholic  Land  Movement. 

RECOLLECTIONS  FROM  A  YORKSHIRE  DALE.  C.  J.  F.  ATKINSON. 
LL.B.  Foreword  by  HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE  WOODCOCK.  K.C.  3/6  net. 

The  Author's  father  was  bom  in  1799  (I),  consequently  he  (the  son)  has  been  able  to  draw  from  a  great 
store.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  well-known  Yorkshire  Solicitor  and  has  tramped  every  comer  of  the  County. 
He  knows  the  people  because  he  is  one  of  them. 

WORDS  AWHILE.  ARTHUR  LEWIS.  2/-  net.  Some  vi^  and  definitions 

of  the  ways  of  human  nature  in  its  relations  to  other  natures  in  the  world  around  it. 

UNDAUNTED.  JANE  LANE.  A  novel  of  the  period  of  the  English 
Civil  War.  7/6  net. 

CHIMNEYS.  ISABEL  BOAG.  The  war  of  personality  between  North 
of  England  and  the  South.  7/6  net. 

6  Fleet  Lane,  London,  E.C.4 
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TWO  GERMAN  EXILES 

by  John  Hallett 

My  life  as  german  and  jew,  mentioned  in  his  pages  is  called  by 
^  Wassermann.  Allen  &•  Unwin,  name — except  a  woman  met  casually 

in  Vienna,  of  whom  it  is  remarked  that 


I  WAS  A  GERMAN,  by  Ernst  ToUer. 

The  Bodley  Head.  5s. 

Both  these  autobiographies,  written  by 
German  Jews,  were  published  in 
Germany  some  ten  years  ago,  and  now 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  first-rate 
English  translations.  Both  authors  have 
added  brief  epilogues  inspired  by  the 
events  of  the  past  twelve  months,  which 
have  thrown  the  tragedy  of  the  German 
Jew  into  such  lurid  relief.  Wassermann 
did  not,  indeed,  witness  these  events  at 
close  quarters ;  for  he  had  already 
settled  in  Austria,  where  he  died  at  the 
end  of  1933.  Toller,  who  is  still  only 
forty,  fled  from  Germany  on  the  out- 
brejik  of  the  Nazi  revolution  and  is 
living  in  exile.  The  works  of  both 
writers  are  banned  in  Germany — ^Toller’s 
on  accoimt  of  their  contents,  Wasser¬ 
mann 's  because  he  was  a  Jew. 

Since  I  have  called  these  books 
autobiographies,  I  should  warn  the 
reader  wherein  they  differ  from  the 
fashionable  contemporary  autobio¬ 
graphy.  Both  are  commendably  brief, 
and  are  free  from  that  blight  of  ex¬ 
hibitionism  which  makes  an  Anglo-Saxon 
writer  believe  that  every  sordid  anecdote 
of  his  youth  was  a  vital  stage  in  his 
self-development.  Wassermann  is  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  the  position  of  the 
Jew  in  modem  Germany,  Toller  in 
contemporary  German  socialism  and 
revolution ;  and  they  analyse  their 
lives,  not  aimlessly  and  discursively, 
but  for  the  express  purpose  of  illustrating 
their  theme.  Wassermann,  in  particular, 
remains  curiously  aloof  and  anon3mious. 
I  cannot  remember  that  a  single  person 


she  bore  the  same  Christian  name  as 
the  heroine  of  one  of  his  novels.  But  j 

if  anyone  doubts  the  possibility  of  \ 

writing,  in  this  impersonal  manner,  an  ^ 

absorbing,  moving  and  intensely  personal  ] 

book,  he  should  read  My  Life  as  German  j 

and  Jew.  The  words  "  spiritual  auto-  ’ 

biography  ”  have  become  depreciated 
through  excessive  and  improper  usage. 

But  they  are  the  only  right  ones  to  i  . 
describe  this  book.  r 

From  the  time  when  a  naively  affec-  I 
tionate  nurse  crooned  over  him,  "  There’s 
the  makings  of  a  good  Christian  in  you,” 
Wassermarm  was  conscious  of  the  "social  ' 
fetters  ”  which  confined  him  to  the  limits 
of  his  "  caste  ”,  of  the  undefinable  but 
insurmountable  barrier  which  separated  I  j 
him  from  the  German  Christian.  The  1  ’ 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  those  Jews 
whose  features  do  not  reveal  their  racial 
origin  made  the  position  all  the  more 
subtly  humiliating.  He  was  exposed  to 
the  sudden  changes  of  attitude  conse¬ 
quent  on  belated  discovery — the  em¬ 
ployer  who  found  a  pretext  to  sack  him, 
the  friends  who  unaccormtably  cooled 
off,  that  other  friend  who  remained 
faithful  but  who,  by  constant  morbid 
probings  into  the  differences  between 
them,  betrayed  how  deeply  he  was 
victim  of  the  same  obsession.  The 
result  was  "  a  permanent  darkening  of 
one’s  outlook  on  life  Nor  could 
Wassermann  make  the  escape  which 
some  Jews  found  in  Zionism.  His 
interest  in  Jewish  nationalism  remained 
academic ;  and  he  felt  the  Russian  or 
Galician  Jew  as  something  far  more 
alien  to  him  than  the  German  Christian. 
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The  conflict  between  Jew  and  German 
in  Germany  has  reached  its  present  pitch 
of  keenness  because — ^and  this  is  perhaps 
Wassermann's  acutest  observation — the 
two  races  mirror  so  many  of  each  other’s 
traits.  Both  have  suffered  "  centuries 
of  dismemberment  and  decentralisa¬ 
tion”.  The  German  God,  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  God,  is  invoked  as  One  who 
^^dll  lead  His  chosen  people  out  of 
captivity  and  give  them  victory  over 
their  enemies.  Both  German  and  Jew 
are  intensely  sensitive  to  the  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  outside  world,  and 
have  been  driven  by  it  to  suspicion, 
morbid  introspection  and  internal  dis¬ 
sension.  Both  take  refuge  in  ”  a  de¬ 
tached  spiritual  life  which  leads  to 
hubris,  to  arrogance  and  unteachable 
stubbornness”.  It  is  the  ambition  of 
the  Jew  to  become  a  good  German 
just  as  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  German 
to  become  a  good  European  ;  and  both 


resent,  and  fail  to  comprehend,  their 
failure.  The  qualities  which  the  German 
hates  in  the  Jew  are  those  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  hates  in  the  German ; 
and  the  German  reeks  on  the  Jew, 
more  coarsely  and  more  callously,  the 
humiliations  which  he  has  himself 
suffered. 

Bom  in  a  small  town  of  German 
Poland,  Ernst  Toller  is  conscious  of  the 
Jewish  problem,  but  is  not,  like  Wasser- 
mann,  obsessed  by  it.  The  well-to-do 
Jewish  families  of  the  Polish  marches 
natmrally  sided  with  the  German  ofiicials; 
and  conunon  contempt  for  the  "  Polak  ” 
forged  a  link,  or  at  any  rate  a  degree 
of  mutual  tolerance,  between  them.  At 
the  age  of  twenty.  Toller  shared  the 
national  enthusiasm  on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  volunteered  and  served  for 
two  years  (for  the  most  part  on  the 
western  front)  until  he  was  invalided 
out  of  the  army.  The  two  brief  war 
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By  J.  D.  Griffith  Davies,  m.a.,  oxon. 

Author  of  “  Etaland  in  tho  MitUU  Agos,”  "A  New 
History  of  England,"  Src. 

An  authoritative  biog^hy  of  the  greatest 
heroic  figure  in  welsh  history. 

Nov)  Ready  6s.  net 


WINGS  TO  TIGERS 

A  Story  of  the  International  Crisis 

By  Houldsworth  Pitt 

In  the  framework  of  a  play  Uie  author  staaes  discuatioos 
of  the  economic  and  industrial  problem  by  a  group  of 
people  of  the  most  varied  character,  and  presmu  a 
dramatic  and  sensational  solution.  The  work  is  as 
simple  as  a  school  book,  as  exciting  as  a  “  thriller.’^ 

Now  Ready  7s.  6d.  net 


WILD  FLOWERS  IN  LITERATURE 

By  Vernon  Kendall 

Sometime  editor  of  The  Athenceum  and  Notes  and  Queries 
Scholar,  botanist  and  man  of  letters,  Mr.  Rendall  has  unique  qualifications 
for  this  labour  of  love,  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  many  years. 

Now  Ready,  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  IRELAND 


By  Edmund  Spenser  (1596) 

Edited  with  extensive  Commentary  and  Notes  explanatory  and  illlustrative  by 
Professor  W.  L.  Renwick,  M.A.,  B.Lirr.,  &c. 

A  historical  document  of  the  highest  importance.  Reprinted  from  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian,  Oidord,  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

With  a  map  and  two  double-page  illustrations. 

Early  in  May  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net 
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chapters  are  vivid  enough  to  suggest 
that  Toller  might,  had  he  chosen,  have 
anticipated  the  success  of  All  Quiet  on 
the  Western  Front.  It  was  after  1916 
that  disillusionment  became  complete, 
and  he  joined  the  left-wing  socialists. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  the  Jew  was  not 
without  honour,  and  Toller  once  more 
escaped  the  Jewish  complex.  Political 
agitation  and  imprisonment  now  became 
the  alternate  occupations  of  his  life. 
He  fomented  strikes  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  and  in  1919  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  Red  Revolution  in 
Munich,  from  which  he  was  lucky  to 
escape  with  five  years’  imprisonment. 


Most  of  the  plays  which  made  him  for  a 
short  time  the  leader  of  the  Impressionist 
movement  in  German  literature  were 
written  in  prison.  The  picture  of  the 
German  socialist  movement  which 
emerges  from  I  Was  a  German  is  not  a 
flattering  one.  "  The  instinct  for  free¬ 
dom  and  for  voluntary  action  simply 
does  not  exist  in  Germany  ”  ;  and  the 
German  working  class  has  never  emerged 
from  the  epoch  of  flunkeyism.  Like 
most  other  classes  and  institutions  in 
Germany,  it  is,  in  everything  but  the 
technical  and  material  sense,  at  least  a 
century  behind  its  counterpart  in 
Western  Europe. 


GLORIANA 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  by  J.  E.  Neale. 

Jonathan  Cape.  9s.  6d. 

“  Happy  the  England  that  has  a  Queen 
for  its  ruler.”  Thus  far  the  aphorism 
has  been  fully  justified.  We  must  leave 
out  of  account  the  brief  and  unfortunate 
reign  of  Mary  Tudor.  That  unhappy 
woman  was  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed.  She  had  a  touch  of  the 
Tudor  spirit,  and  was  not  wholly  without 
a  sense  of  patriotism ;  but  she  was 
married  not,  like  her  sister,  to  her  people, 
but  to  a  Spaniard  who  cared  nothing  for 
her,  and  the  supreme  object  of  her  policy 
was  not  the  security  or  greatness  of 
England,  but  the  trirunph  of  her  Faith. 
Leaving  Mary  Tudor  on  one  side  we  have 
been  lucky  in  our  Queens  regnant.  Queen 
Anne  was  not  great,  but  she  was  pro¬ 
verbially  good ;  Elizabeth  was  not  good, 
but  she  was  undeniably  great ;  Queen 
Victoria  was  both  great  and  good.  All 
three  Queens  have  been  much  in  the 
literary  limelight  of  late.  Not  least 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  whom  Professor 
Neale  has  just  written  an  excellent  bio¬ 
graphy. 

*'  A  little  figure  in  a  great  age.”  Such 
was  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  sardonic  sum¬ 
mary  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  era.  No  one  will  be  tempted  to 


subscribe  to  that  shallow  judgment  after 
a  perusal  of  Professor  Neale’s  pains¬ 
taking  narrative.  For  ”  painstaking  ”  the 
work  evidently  is.  The  author  has  de¬ 
liberately  discarded  the  whole  apparatus 
criticus ;  he  has,  in  his  own  words, 
”  removed  the  elaborate  scaffolding  of 
documentary  authority  used  in  his  con¬ 
struction  of  the  book.”  From  first  to  last 
there  is  not  a  single  footnote ;  there  is 
not  one  excursus,  there  is  not  even  a 
bibliography. 

As  to  the  omission  of  footnotes  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr.  Neale  has 
judged  wisely.  His  object  has  evidently 
been  to  produce  a  fine  literary  biography 
of  a  great  historical  figure.  He  has 
achieved  it.  And  by  his  method  he  has 
inunensely  added  to  the  pleasure  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers,  while  disappointing, 
doubtless,  the  scholarly  curiosity  of  a 
few.  The  omission  of  a  bibliography  seem.<s 
to  me  much  more  doubtful  policy.  A  bib¬ 
liography  interferes  with  nobody’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  uninterrupted  straight¬ 
forward  narrative.  Nobody  need  refer 
to  it  unless  he  wants  to,  while  many 
scholars  who  read  the  book  would  like  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Neale  has  been  able  to 
imearth  or  utilize  any  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  previously  unknown  to  them.  Mr. 
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Neale  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  con¬ 
clusions  are  "  honest  and  considered 
judgments  based  upon  careful  study  of 
the  original  authorities  and  reflection  on 
the  views  of  other  writers.”  No  one  who 
reads  this  book  will  be  tempted  to  question 
the  statement,  but  every  historian  has 
his  own  special  bibliography,  and  though 
Dr.  Conyers  Read  (to  whose  biblio¬ 
graphy  Mr.  Neale  refers  us)  may  provide 
all  needful  help  to  the  student,  he  cannot 
initiate  us  into  the  arcana  of  Mr.  Neale’s 
own  particular  methods.  At  them  we 
are  left  to  guess. 

To  turn  to  the  main  theme  of  the  book. 
The  book  is,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
strictly  biographical :  it  is  a  life  story  of 
Elizabeth  Tudor,  not  a  history  of  the 
Elizabethan  era.  Here  we  see  vividly 
portrayed  the  young  Princess,  evidently 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII,  inheriting 
also  something  of  the  shamelessness  and 


vulgarity  of  Anne  Boleyn,  but  endowed 
with  far  more  shrewdness  than  either 
of  her  parents  and  already  preter- 
naturally  circiunspect.  To  Queen  Mary 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  was  naturally  an 
object  of  hatred  and  suspicion.  Yet  in 
more  senses  than  one  she  kept  her  head 
during  those  difficult  years.  Only  once 
did  she  go  near  to  lose  it.  That  was 
when  she  allowed  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sudely,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 
to  make  love  to  her.  Seymour  was  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Protector  Somer¬ 
set  and  the  husband  of  one  of  Elizabeth’s 
stepmothers,  Catherine  Parr  ;  Seymour 
was  a  handsome  but  utterly  unprincipled 
rascal.  He  made  love  to  her  when  she 
was  living  under  his  wife’s  roof,  and  after 
the  latter’s  death,  would  have  married 
the  stepdaughter.  Girl  though  she  was, 
Elizabeth  extricated  herself  with  con¬ 
summate  coolness  and  skill  from  a 
situation  which  might  well  have  com- 
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promised  her  honour  and  even  cost  her 
her  life. 

Bastard  though  she  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
every  Catholic,  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne  without  opposition.  It  was  not 
an  easy  throne.  Rarely  has  England 
stood  in  greater  peril.  The  Protestant 
Reformation  was  fading  into  an  episode. 
The  Catholic  Reaction  was  at  flood  tide. 
To  the  Papacy  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
illegitimate  and  a  usurper.  The  two 
great  Catholic  Houses  of  the  Continent, 
the  Habsburgs  and  the  Valois,  had  but 
lately  made  friends.  The  seal  of  their 
reconciliation  was  the  extermination  of 
the  Protestant  heresy.  Of  that  heresy 
England  was  the  most  powerful  cham¬ 
pion  ;  and  even  her  championship  was  not 
wholehearted. 

A  situation,  well  nigh  desperate,  was 
further  complicated  by  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland  of  the  widowed 
Queen  of  France.  Mary  Stuart  was  not 
only  undisputed  Queen  of  Scotland,  but 
to  many  Catholics  she  was  the  rightful 
Queen  of  England,  and  by  all  was 
regarded  as  Heiress  Presumptive  to  the 
English  throne. 

To  measure  the  greatness  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  needs  only  to  contrast  this 
situation  with  that  which  she  could 
contemplate  in  the  last  decade  of  her 
reign.  A  people  numbering  less  than 
five  millions  had  humbled  the  mighty 
power  of  Spain.  They  had  challenged 
her  supremacy  in  the  New  World  and 
had  taken  heavy  toll  of  her  richly 
laden  galleons.  At  home  innumerable 
plots  against  the  throne  and  the  life  of  the 
Queen  had  one  after  another  been  de¬ 
tected  or  had  miscarried.  Mary  Stuart 
had  met  the  fate  which  every  human 
heart  must  pity,  but  the  justice  of  which 
no  rationalist  historian  can  dispute. 
Mary’s  death  clarified  and  simplified  the 
European  situation  to  a  degree  almost 
incre^ble.  Philip  could  now  strike  his 
blow  at  Elizabeth  without  fear  of  pla)dng 
into  the  hands  of  his  continental  rivals. 


Elizabeth  could  repel  it  at  the  head  of 
a  united  England. 

The  story  is  one  to  quicken  the  pulse 
of  every  patriot.  Mr.  Neale  has  told  it 
with  rare  knowledge  and  skill. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


LOOKING  BACK :  An  Autobio¬ 
graphical  Excursion,  by  Norman 
Douglas.  Chatto  (S-  Windus.  16s. 

This  excursion,  as  the  author,  more 
modestly  than  his  dust-cover,  has  named 
it,  reduces  to  almost  nothing  our  hopes 
that  we  shall  ever  read  the  autobiography 
of  Norman  Douglas.  The  fact  that  it  is 
a  substitute,  rich  alike  in  charm  and 
autobiographical  matter,  merely  deepens 
our  disappointment.  Charm — the  charm 
of  a  mind  that  has  never  been  pressed  or 
cajoled  into  being  other  than  its  own  fresh 
self — ^is  present  in  everything  Mr.  Douglas 
writes,  and  it  is  here.  As  for  the  other 
element,  we  are  tantalized  with  glimpse 
after  glimpse  of  what  we  are  missing  in 
being  deprived  of  an  autobiography 
proper  or  improper.  We  are  treated 
to  pictures  of  childhood,  school  and 
college,  of  life  in  the  Diplomatic  Service 
of  residence  in  Scotland,  in  London,  in 
Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy.  But 
bright  as  these  pictures  are  in  themselves 
they  are  so  abbreviated,  so  scattered  and 
so  wilfully  allusive  that  the  effect  as 
a  whole  is  of  an  experience  veiled,  even 
muffled,  from  our  gaze.  One  of  two  things : 
the  writer  has  refused  to  set  down  his 
life  or  he  is  too  lazy  to  make  the  necessary 
ordered  effort.  His  device  of  flicking 
over  a  quantity  of  visiting  cards  is  a  con¬ 
cession  to  his  arrogance  or  his  indolence. 
Perhaps  both  elements  are  present. 

“  Always  be  a  gentleman  as  long  as 
you  can”,  he  recalls  a  friend  of  his  youth 
as  sa5dng  to  him,  and  he  adds  his  own 
commentary  :  "  Alas  1  .  .  .  I  re¬ 

mained  a  gentleman  too  long.”  It  might 
serve  as  an  epitaph  for  him — "  Here  lies 
one  who  too  long  remained  a  gentleman”. 
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pied  in  making  highly  characteristic 
gestures. 

Emerson's  life  was  not  in  the  least 
sensational.  The  stimulating  thinker 
and  writer  of  Concord  was  able  to 
shape  his  career  within  reasonable  limits. 
At  the  outset  the  way  was  not  clear. 
Three  years  of  teaching  in  a  girls' 
school  and  a  longer  period  in  the 
Unitarian  ministry  convinced  him  that 
his  true  purpose  in  life  lay  in  a  kind  of 
spiritual  leadership,  which  could  only 
be  determined  by  himself.  “  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  life ",  he  wrote  in  his  diary, 
"  seems  to  be  to  acquaint  man  with 
himself  .  .  .  The  highest  revelation 

is  that  God  is  in  every  man".  He  was 
not  afraid  to  experiment,  and  his  quiet 
integrity  and  impressive  personality 
commended  him  not  only  to  other 
Transcendentalist  teachers,  but  also  to 
all  manner  of  cranks  and  charlatans, 
whose  beliefs  and  theories  he  heard 
with  grave  courtesy  and  sometimes 
tried  for  himself.  Charitable  and 
friendly  himself,  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  ask  his  servants  to  take  their 
meals  with  his  family.  When  the  sensi¬ 
ble  women  informed  him  that  it  was  an 
inconvenient  arrangement  and  one  that 
made  them  profoundly  uncomfortable, 
Emerson  gave  it  up  without  regret.  At 
one  time  he  believed  that  manual 
labour  should  form  part  of  the  scholar's 


life,  but  practical  experience  soon  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  it  did  not  suit  him  at 
all,  and  he  dropped  it  as  easily  as  he 
dropped  vegetarianism,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  provide  an  inadequate  diet. 
He  was  the  most  reasonable  of  men, 
receptive  and  alive  to  new  ideas  and 
always  prepared  to  give  them  a  trial 
and  treat  them  on  their  merits.  His 
friendship  with  Carlyle  was  strong  and 
enduring.  Each  man  saw  in  the  other 
the  human  qualities  which  he  most 
admired,  and  although  Carlyle  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  difficult  and  tor¬ 
tuous  brilliance,  Emerson  understood 
his  essential  aims,  and  when  he  looked 
at  the  portrait  of  Carlyle  that  hung 
upon  his  study  wall  he  was  able  to  say 
with  profound  conviction,  "  That  is  my 
man  !  " 

Mr.  Brooks  seems  to  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  sensational  business 
of  this  quiet,  ordered  life.  The  opening 
sentence  of  this  biography  of  Emerson 
sets  the  tone  for  the  rest  of  the  book.  It 
would  be  seized  upon  eagerly  by  jour¬ 
nalists  in  quest  of  a  good  "  story  ”. 
Here  it  is.  "  Miss  Mary  Moody  Emerson 
lived  in  her  shroud."  Those  who  like 
histrionics  may  rest  assured  that 
Mr.  Brooks  maintains  this  standard  con¬ 
sistently  for  three  hundred  and  eight 
pages. 

Eric  Gillett. 
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IT’S  A  BATTLEFIELD,  by  Graham 

Greene.  Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 
matador,  by  Marguerite  Steen. 

Gollancz.  8s. 

THE  RIFFIAN,  by  Carleton  S.  Coon. 

Cape.  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Graham  Greene’s  novel  of  London 
is  cinematic.  He  has  used  the  methods 
of  Dinner  at  Eight,  Friday  the  Thirteenth 
and  other  films  in  the  American  con¬ 
vention  to  express  the  contacts  of  life 
in  a  city.  And  what  a  strange  life  that 
is !  The  sights,  the  sonmambulistic  crowd, 
rows  of  shabby  little  houses  with  wireless 
masts — the  pattern  shifts,  but  it  will 
never  make  a  picture  !  So  the  novelist 
takes  one  street,  rips  the  wall  off  a  tene¬ 
ment  and  discloses  what  he  sees  there ; 
or  the  small  vortex  of  a  street  accident, 
a  murder,  sets  the  figures  dancing  like 
leaves  in  a  spiral. 

A  communist  has  killed  a  policeman  ; 
he  awaits  execution ;  and  as  the  day 
approaches,  those  who  are  working  on 
his  behalf — ^wife,  brother,  fellow  work¬ 
men,  and  the  Coimnunist  Party — become 
a  storm  centre  to  which  others  in  spite 
of  themselves  are  attracted.  The  Home 
Secretary  wavers  over  a  reprieve ;  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  is  asked  for  a 
private  report. 

It’s  a  battlefield,  says  Mr.  Greene, 
where  the  individuals  go  on  fighting  in 
ignorance  of  the  general  state  of  the 
action ;  and  very  often  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  any  conflict  is  taking  place. 
The  political-economic  battle  is  observed 
by  few ;  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  it  is  given 
in  Mr.  Greene’s  novel  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Police.  It  is  he  who  directs 
"  the  system”,  who  sees  London  as  a 
whole  where  forces  of  one  colour  oppose 
another ;  and,  by  a  happy  stroke  of 
satire,  Mr.  Greene  has  "  committed  the 


initial  absurdity  of  allowing  a  Govern¬ 
ment  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  of 
Police  with  experience  of  police  work”. 
The  character  is  admirably  drawn ;  we 
feel  his  modest  love  of  the  job,  his  un¬ 
easiness  in  venturing  outside  it  even  in 
conversation ;  he  dislikes  rich  people 
and  the  interference  of  politics;  the 
detail  of  one  of  his  murder  cases,  a 
Handbag  at  Streatham,  fascinates  him  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  as  images  haunt 
a  poet.  The  focus,  the  pattern  of 
It's  a  Battlefield  is  provided  by  this 
character,  whose  outlook  is  both  simple 
and  comprehensive.  The  tragedy  of 
individual  lives  comes  to  us  fitfully  from 
caf^,  a  bedroom  at  the  top  of  stairs,  a 
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match  factory  where  girls  stand  all  day  Mr.  Coon  is  neither  as  spectacular 


thinking  of  their  lovers. 

My  chief  criticism  of  It’s  a  Battlefield 
is  that  it  gives  an  intrinsically  scattered 
picture  on  which  a  minor  pattern  has 
been  imposed. 

The  story  is  quick,  vivid,  and  intelli¬ 
gent.  As  a  technician,  Mr.  Greene 
excites.  He  is  content,  at  present,  to 
gain  too  many  effects  by  imitation  ;  it 
was  a  weakness  on  pages  29  and  30  to 
borrow  the  opening  of  A  Nous  la  Liberti ; 
no  doubt  this  sort  of  slickness  will  dis¬ 
appear  when  he  has  worked  out  his 
devices  more  carefully.  A  great  deal  can 
be  learned  by  novelists  from  the  cinema, 
particularly  in  the  use  of  images  and  the 
transition  of  paragraphs. 

Miss  Steen’s  Matador  is  a  study  in 
vitality,  or  rather  sexuality.  She  holds 
the  Lawrentian  doctrine  of  the  body ; 
the  central  fact  about  all  of  his  characters 
is  their  sex.  Spain,  the  bull  fight,  the 
caffe,  the  matadors  and  their  women ; 
it  is  the  traditional  romantic  picture, 
given  with  realistic  detail.  But  there  is 
a  vigorous  sensuality  in  the  writing  which 
steepens  the  shadows  ;  nothing  could  be 
more  lascivious  than  the  clutching, 
dribbling  old  Dona  Mercedes,  nothing 
chaster  than  her  young  daughter  Pilar. 
The  famous  matador  himself ,  El  Balairin, 
robust  and  ageing,  swaggers  magni¬ 
ficently  on  his  toes  from  a  seat  in  the 
cafe  to  a  seat  by  the  ring.  He  sees  his 
eldest  son  ignominiously  killed  by  a  bull. 
He  plans  to  marry  the  chaste  Pilar,  who 
was  to  have  been  his  daughter-in-law. 
But  sexuality  has  become  a  religion 
with  him  ;  his  worldliness,  the  grandiose 
days  of  his  bull-fighting,  loving,  drinking 
and  eating  are  raised  to  a  spiritual  plane  ; 
and  he  is  content  with  the  pressure  of 
her  arm  and  an  affectionate  Pafia  Josi. 
It  is  a  good  story,  rich  in  contrasts. 
Whether  it  represents  a  true  development 
of  old  age,  one  may  perhaps  doubt ; 
but  the  author  believes  it  and  paints 
a  lavish  scene. 


nor  as  accomplished  as  Miss  Steen,  but 
I  much  prefer  his  Rif  to  her  Spain.  In 
a  world  of  Arabs  and  Christians  the 
Riffians  maintain  heroic  independence. 
Ali  the  Jackal  is  a  strong  and  simple 
fellow  who  is  plunged  into  a  life  outside 
his  own,  and  fights,  loves,  murders  and 
goes  to  prison  by  standards  which  he 
does  not  obey  and  barely  understands. 
The  Lawrentian  novelist  would  have 
turned  him  into  a  noble  savage ;  Mr. 
Coon  avoids  that.  He  tells  his  story 
simply,  though  not  too  simply.  The 
beginning  is  slow ;  but,  after  the  pro¬ 
logue,  I  found  The  Rijfian  an  enjoyable 
and  modest  tale. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 
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7s.  6d. 

14A,  by  Laura  Riding  and  George 
Ellidge.  Barker.  7s.  Qd. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  make 
a  bad  book  of  Scandal  of  Spring,  but 
Mr.  Martin  Boyd  has  made  an  exceedingly 
good  one.  He  has  temerity  enough  to 
take  the  theme  of  adolescent  love,  and 
art  enough  to  carry  it  off.  He  does  so 
by  leaving  everything  to  his  characters. 
Never  once  does  the  author  intrude 
generalisations,  but  little  by  little,  with 
just  the  right  amount  of  significant 
descriptive  detail  and  some  of  the  most 
convincing  dialogue  I  have  ever  read, 
he  builds  up  his  story  of  a  middle-class 
boy’s  first  perilous  venture  into  love. 
John  Vazetti  is  a  motor-mechanic  and 
his  parents  keep  a  tea-shop.  Across  the 
way,  with  a  widowed  aunt,  lives  Madge 
Harding,  with  whom  he  falls  in  love,  with 
whom  he  elopes,  and  by  whom  he  is 
calmly  turned  down  when  trouble  arises. 
Things  are  complicated  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Vicar,  Thurlow,  at  a  spiritual  seduc- 
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tion  of  John.  Thurlow,  who  was  decora¬ 
ted  in  the  war  for  rescuing  wounded 
from  No  Man’s  Land,  “  with  that  in¬ 
tolerance  for  things  in  their  wrong  place 
which  had  possessed  him  since  he  was 
a  child”,  is  a  magnificent  character. 
Anglo-Catholic  and  scoutmasterish,  his 
is  a  type  which  almost  asks  for  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  never  gets  it  here.  Mr.  Boyd 
won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Australian 
Literary  Society  for  his  last  novel  and 
deserves  sever^  more  medals  for  this 
one.  I  can  think  of  quite  a  number  of 
more  widely-known  writers  who  could 
leam  a  great  deal  by  reading  Scandal  of 
spring. 

The  name  of  C.  Henry  Warren  appears 
frequently  beneath  periodical  contri¬ 
butions,  but  Orchards  of  the  Sun  reads 
like  a  first  novel,  which  I  imagine  it  is. 
The  author  has  an  idea,  and  he  has 
plenty  to  say,  but  his  technique  is  rather 
that  of  the  novel-reader  than  the 
novelist.  He  traces  out  a  theme  that 
suggests  an  enthusiastic  but  uncritical 
study  of  the  novels  of  D.  H.  Lawrence. 
For  in  the  orchards  of  the  sun — a  little 
Provencal  village — Christopher  Severn 
finds  himself,  and  the  discovery  involves 
a  charming  love  affair  which  is  only 
terminated  by  the  discovery  that  Mrs. 
Severn  is  going  to  have  a  baby. 

Mr.  Warren  is  something  of  a  Zoro- 
astrian,  and  that  is  where  he  recalls 
Lawrence.  It  is  the  sun  which  changes 
everything,  rousing  Christopher  to  the 
realization  that  his  wife  has  never  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  him.  By  his  very  in¬ 
sistence  Mr.  Warren  makes  us  believe 
that  it  is  hot  in  Provence.  The  sun¬ 
baked  village,  which  is  the  scene  of  all 
but  the  last  chapter,  lingers  long  in  the 
mind  after  the  book  has  been  set  down. 

14A  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
book  from  the  first  two  imder  review, 
though,  like  the  author  of  Scandal  in 
Spring,  Miss  Riding  and  Mr.  Ellidge 
are  skilful  in  the  difficult  art  of  dialogue. 
But  it  loses  heavily  by  its  manner  of 
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presentation,  for  the  authors  have  chosen 
to  imfold  their  story  in  the  form  used  by 
playwrights.  Plays  are  not  meant  to  be 
read  and  novels  are  not  meant  to  be 
acted.  14A,  which  apparently  strives 
to  associate  the  two  forms,  turns  out  to 
be  actable  in  parts  and  readable  in  others, 
but  not  consistently  one  or  the  other. 

It  is  a  pity,  for  much  shrewd  observa¬ 
tion,  much  wit  and  much  ingenuity 
have  gone  into  the  book,  which  chiefly 
concerns  the  occupants  of  a  number  of 
flats  in  a  house  in  Holland  Park.  Their 
several  lives  are  interrelated  to  the  point 
of  confusion,  and  most  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  working  out  their  emotional 
relationships  and  avenging  violated 
loyalties  of  a  tenuous  nature.  At  times 
the  book  comes  near  to  being  brilliant 
satire,  at  others  it  sinks  to  tedium.  But 
if  only  it  had  been  written  as  a  novel 
it  might  have  been  brilliant  all  through. 

Francis  Watson. 
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